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THE RIGHT METHOD WITH THE PUBLICANS. 


Ir is noteworthy in a time which is described as one of political 
apathy by those who certainly do their best to make politics dull, 
that one great question at least retains its hold on public attention, 
and excites an ever growing and deepening interest. The continued 
spread of intemperance is the most important single cause of the 
misery and suffering still rife in our midst, and there are few who 
would now gainsay the assertion of Mr. Cobden, made many years 
back, that ‘‘ the temperance cause lies at the foundation of all social 
and political reform.” This fact, indeed, has become so apparent to 
those engaged in any kind of public, religious, or philanthropic 
work, that earnest men find it impossible to rest and be thankful, and 
even professional optimists confess the hopelessness of repose, while 
this hateful pest is present to disturb the tenour of complacent 
dreams. 

At the last general election the subject assumed unusual pro- 
minence. The members of the threatened trade, for the first time in 
our political history, descended in a body into the arena and joined 
their forces to those of the Conservatives, who were thus enabled to 
gain an easy victory. The assistance so rendered has since been 
cheaply rewarded by a small extension of the hours of drinking. 
Notwithstanding the greatness of the service, this was the utmost 
concession that public opinion, and the conscience of their own 
followers, would suffer the government to make. The publicans are 
beginning to discover that, as far as their special interests are con- 
cerned, there is only half-an-hour’s difference between one political 
party and the other. | 

There was some talk at one time of an alliance between the 
publicans and the parsons ; but whatever political schemers may have 
desired, the thing is impossible, unless the publicans will play the 
part of the dwarf in the story, and bear the brunt of the contest 
without sharing the honour or the spoils of victory. Within the last 
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few months, three bishops have publicly joined the United Kingdom 
Alliance, and more than four thousand of the clergy have memorialised 
the episcopal bench against the growing abuse of intoxicating liquors. 
It is even more significant of the present drift of public opinion, that 
the Quarterly Review has republished the facts and statistics, which 
for some time past have formed the indictment prepared by the 
temperance reformers against the drink traffic, and has concluded in 
favour of the abolition of all beer-shops, and the reduction of the 
number of public-houses: while, under a Tory government, and in 
the present Beer Parliament, no less than eight separate Bills have 
been introduced from different sides of the House for the further 
regulation and restriction of the liquor trade. Under these circum- 
stances it cannot be regarded as impossible that the two great political 
parties should unite to arrest the growing evil which is even now the 
curse of the country, the disgrace of our boasted civilisation, and the 
despair of our social reformers ; or, if this be too much to expect of 
the patriotism of the Tories, it is at least probable that the Liberals, 
indignant at the attitude of selfish hostility assumed by the trade, 
and weary of the degradations involved in futile attempts at concilia- 
tion, may declare war to the knife against this swollen tyranny. In 
such a case the Conservative tenure of office may be lengthened a 
little, but sooner or later the inevitable swing of the pendulum will 
once more restore their opponents to place and power. 

The contingency, however distant, cannot be contemplated with 
satisfaction by the menaced interest, and all sensible well-wishers to 
the trade must desire to see some modus in quo adopted, some solution 
of the problem accepted, whereby the publicans may be relieved from 
anxiety, the wicked cease from troubling and the weary be at rest. 
Is it altogether impossible to find some means of preventing the 
abuse of strong drink, without arbitrary interference with individual 
liberty, and without palpable injustice to those who have embarked 
their fortunes in the trade ? 

There is little need to dwell on the acknowledged evils which 
attend on the present state of things. A perfect cloud of witnesses, 
including judges, magistrates, ministers of religion, medical men, 
governors of gaols, and masters of workhouses, concur in attributing 
a large proportion of the ignorance, pauperism, disease, and crime, by 
which the country is desolated, to the intemperate habits of the 
people. It is true that Mr. Arthur Bass, M.P., speaking at a 
Licensed Victuallers’ dinner, on behalf of what he called the ‘just, 
righteous, and reasonable privileges” of the trade, asserted that the 
evils of drunkenness were exaggerated, and that the movement for 
its suppression began at the wrong end. His argument is at least 
more reasonable than the statement of his father, the member for 
Derby, that more evil results from over-eating than from over- 
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drinking, but it is not sustained by the testimony of more dis- 
interested witnesses. These tell us that education is hindered when 
the parents drink the children’s schooling ; that nearly every case of 
destitution is distinctly traceable to intemperance ; that crime almost 
invariably follows or accompanies intoxication; and that drink 
slays more victims than the direst pestilence or most disastrous war. 
Drink is the national crime, and it is one of its greatest terrors 
that it grows with the increasing prosperity of the country, and 
leaves us little room for rejoicing in what ought to be the subject of 
unmingled congratulation. In the last three years of great com- 
mercial activity, the consumption of exciseable liquors has increased 
25 per cent., and the reported cases of drunkenness more than 50 per 
cent. The expenditure on intoxicants already exceeds £120,000,000 ; 
it has increased, is increasing, and assuredly ought to be diminished. 

All past legislation has been ineffectual to restrain the habit of 
excess. Acts of Parliament intended to lessen have notoriously 
augmented the evil; and we must seek a remedy in some new direc- 
tion, if we are not prepared to abandon the contest, or contentedly 
to watch with folded arms the gradual deterioration of the people. 

Restriction, in the forms which it has hitherto assumed, of shorter 
hours, more stringent regulations of licensed houses, and magisterial 
control of licenses, has been a conspicuous failure. For a short time 
after the passing of Lord Aberdare’s Act, hopes were entertained of 
great results from the provisions for early closing, and many chief 
constables testified te the improved order of the streets under their 
charge ; but it soon appeared that the limitation, while it lessened 
the labours of the police, and advanced their duties an hour or so in 
the night, was not sufficient to reduce materially the quantity of 
liquor consumed, or the consequent amount of drunkenness. 

A comparison between the three years, 1869 to 1871, preceding 
the passing of the Licensing Amendment Act, 1872, and the three 
years, 1873 to 1875, when the shorter hours were in force, gives the 
following result in the towns named :— 





No. of cases drunk, 
and drunk and No. of cases. 
disorderly. 2nd Period. 

ist Period. 





Chester . = F 1,401 
Hull . ‘ : ‘ ° 3,970 
Birmingham . ° , } 7,208 
Liverpool . ‘ ‘ . é 60,062 

















And similar results are recorded in the majority of boroughs. 
In like manner, the provisions which were intended by Lord 
Aberdare to secure the respectable conduct of licensed houses have 
uuv2 
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certainly not effected their object. The clauses against the practice 
of supplying drunken persons with drink, and against gaming in 
public-houses, are nearly inoperative. In 1873, according to the 
return obtained by Mr. Rathbone, there were in England and Wales 
only 3,871 convictions of licensed persons, against 116,149 licenses 
in force, and 178,783 convictions for drunkenness. In other words, 
the total convictions against licensed persons were only as 1 to 46 of 
the convictions for drunkenness, and yet it is certain that a large 
number of the persons convicted for drunkenness must have had 
liquor supplied to them against the terms of the Act. The propor- 
tion above stated does not represent the whole case, as the immense 
majority of convictions against licensed houses are for keeping open 
during prohibited hours. Thus in Birmingham, out of one hundred 
and six keepers of public-houses and beer-shops proceeded against in 
the twelve months ending December 31, 1875, only six were 
summoned for permitting drunkenness and supplying drunken 
persons with drink, two were proceeded against for allowing gaming, 
and eighty-nine for keeping open in improper hours. 

It is clear, therefore, that these clauses are likely to be almost a 
lead letter unless special activity is used to enforce them. The 
Watch Committee of the Town Council of Birmingham—finding that 
drunkenness was by far the most frequent offence in the force under 
‘heir control, and that while they were compelled weekly to fine 
and dismiss constables for intoxication while on duty, the persons 
supplying them with drink escaped undetected and unpunished— 
determined in February last to appoint five special inspectors, care- 
fully selected and highly paid, to see that the provisions of the 
Licensing Acts were carried out in the borough. Already this 
appointment has resulted in the prosecution of twenty licensed 
persons in two months for supplying drunken people and police 
constables on duty with drink, and for permitting gaming, against 
ten, the total number proceeded against for these offences in 1875. 
But the action of the Watch Committee has roused the bitter 
hostility of the publicans, who have held indignation meetings, and 
formed an electoral association to secure the return to the Town 
Council of representatives pledged to the support of the “ righteous 
privilege” of the liquor-seller to set the law at defiance. In 
boroughs where parties are evenly divided, it is too much to expect 
that either side will incur the reprobation of a powerful trade which 
furnishes one householder to every thirty, and each member of which 
boasts that he can bring five voters to the poll. 

The powers possessed by the licensing justices are much less 
extended than is generally imagined. The advocates of the Permis- 
sive Bill frequently infer from the fact that each license is granted 
only for a year, that its renewal is optional; but the truth is, that 
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the license, once granted, becomes in the present state of the law a 
lease with perpetual renewal, subject only to the payment of the 
license duty, and moderately good conduct. 

With great inconsistency the law, while prohibiting a county 
justice from taking part in the borough licensing sessions, presumably 
on the ground of want of local knowledge, gives an appeal to the 
Quarter Sessions of the County against the refusal of the borough 
justices to renew a license, and the decisions of the borough justices 
have been quashed again and again by the county sessions, where 
the county magistrates have chosen to assume that the proof of 
flagrant misconduct was insufficient. If the practice of giving appeal 
jurisdiction to one set of unpaid magistrates over the decisions of an 
equally competent court is to continue in this case, it would be well, 
at least, to extend the principle, and to give an appeal to the borough 
bench against the decisions of county justices in Game Law and 
similar proceedings. 

The one effective power possessed by licensing justices is the 
discretion vested in them to refuse, without appeal, applications for 
new licenses, and this has been used in many places of late years, 
although not to an extent sufficient to produce any marked effect. 
And even in this matter no power is reserved to the justices in the 
case of applications to sell off the premises, except where the applicant 
is of known bad character. Thus, in Birmingham, since 1870, only 
six new licenses have been granted by the magistrates to licensed 
victuallers, while in the same period one hundred and seventeen 
licenses have been granted to beer-shops, chiefly to sell off the 
premises. The chief constable of Gateshead reports that the increase 
of intemperance in his borough is largely due to the existence and 
number of these licenses. . 

In another respect the licensing law is defective, inasmuch as it is 
doubtful how far the justices have any control over extensions of 
premises which may entirely alter the character of the business con- 
ducted therein. In all the large towns the recent enormous gains of 
the traffic have led to a rapid process of conversion, under which old- 
fashioned, respectable inns and public-houses have been transformed 
into flaming gin-palaces, with all the latest attractions of plate-glass 
and gilding. The decision of the Brewster Sessions in some 
boroughs not to grant renewals in flagrant instances of this kind of 
substitution has been reversed on appeal, and it is very desirable that 
their discretion should be extended in this direction. 

While it is more than doubtful whether the restrictions imposed 
on publicans have promoted the respectability of the trade, or 
tended in the slightest degree to check the immoderate use of 
stimulants, it is certain that the penalties inflicted for drunkenness 
are powerless against the temptations to excess so lavishly supplied. 
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The following two cases extracted from the Report of the chief con- 
stable of Rochdale, for the year 1873, might be supplemented by 
thousands of similar returns from the police statistics of every town 
in the kingdom. 


HABITUAL DRUNKARD (FEMALE)—20 YEARS OF AGE. 





Date. Offence. How dealt with. 





23rd Dec., 1872. | Drunk and disorderly . . | Cautioned and discharged 
25th Dec., 1872. Drunk and using obscene | 10s. 6d. or 14 days’ Impri- 
| language . {sonment 
13th Jan., 1873. | Drunk and refusing to quit 
| public house . , 21s. or 1 month’s 
28th Feb., 1873. | Drunk and obscene language 21s. or 1 month’s 
3ist Mar., 1873. | Drunkenness 21s. or 1 month’s 
9th May, 1873. | Drunk and disorderly . . | 21s. or 1 month’s 
20th June, 1873. | Drunk and obscene language | 21s. or 1 month’s 
22nd Aug., 1873. | Drunk and disorderly . . | 21s. or 1 month’s 
26th Sep., 1873. | Drunk and obscene language | Cautioned and discharged 














The statistical year ends on the 29th of September. Since the 
last conviction quoted in the above table, she has been four times in 
custody for drunkenness, and at the present time is undergoing a 
term of imprisonment for an offence against the Vagrant Act. 


HasitvaL Drunkarp (MALE)—25 Years oF AGE. 





Date. Offence. How dealt with. ; 








25th Oct., 1872. | Drunk and disorderly . | 10s. 6d. and costs, or 14 in 
8th Nov., 1872. | Drunk and disorderly . | 10s. 6d. and costs, or 14 days 
24th Mar., 1873. | Drunk and disorderly . | 21s. and costs, or 1 month 
7th May, 1873. | Drunk and disorderly . | 10s. 6d. and costs, or 14 days 
2nd June, 1873. | Drunk and disorderly _. | 40s. and costs, or 1 month 
14th July, 1873. | Drunk and disorderly _. | 40s. and costs, or 1 month 
15th Aug., 1873. | Drunk and disorderly . | 40s. and costs, or 1 month 














This man has been twenty times in custody for drunkenness. 

According to Mr. Rathbone’s Return for 1873, of the 178,783 
convictions registered 12,253 were known to be second convictions, 
and to treat this recurrent disease as a crime is hardly more reason- 
able than the practice of the inhabitants of Erewhon, who imprisoned 
a man for catching cold, and considered typhus fever as the basest of 
crimes. 

Before proceeding farther it will be well to consider briefly the 
principal suggestions for further legislation, which have been offered 
as palliatives or remedies for the evil we are discussing. 
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The simplest of these is the proposal of Mr. Cowen, the member 
for Newcastle-on-Tyne, to transfer the powers possessed by the magis- 
trates in licensing matters to a Licensing Board, specially elected 
for the purpose. Except in the abolition of the present appeal to 
an inferior court, the Bill makes no alteration whatever in the amount 
of control given, it only changes the authority by which the control 
is to be exercised. No important result is therefore to be expected 
from the measure, except the bare admission of the principle that 
the ratepayers have a right to be represented in the settlement of 
this question. This is no doubt a vital point, and its acceptance 
would probably lead to ultimate developments of the principle which 
would advance very considerably the solution of the whole problem ; 
but the same result may be secured by other machinery, and there is 
an objection in limine to Mr. Cowen’s proposal, which it is to be 
hoped will prove fatal. Local government will hardly stand the 
strain of another new and independent local authority, with a 
separate election, and all its consequent cost and disturbance. 
Already in many boroughs there are elections and polls for almost 
every month in the year, and if this state of things continues or is 
extended, it will be almost impossible to secure a healthy interest in 
any one of them. There are already in parliamentary and municipal 
boroughs separate elections of town councillors, of auditors and asses- 
sors, of the School Board and board of guardians, and of members of 


Parliament, and there are in addition occasional polls of ratepayers, 
under the provisions of the Borough Funds’ Act. 

The most fanatical admirer of the great constitutional spectacle 
of— 


‘The freeman casting with unpurchased hand 
The vote that shakes the turrets of the land” 


must feel that this perpetual repetition of the process will render 
even turrets indifferent to shaking. Besides this, the multipli- 
cation of authorities and the subdivision of their powers tend to 
lessen their importance, to deteriorate the character of their members, 
and to weaken the interest taken in their proceedings. The election 
for a Licensing Board would degenerate into a contest between the 
publicans and the teetotallers in each community, and a large pro- 
portion of the electors would stand aloof, just as even now in some 
places a different class of persons vote for the Town Council, the 
School Board, and the Board of Guardians respectively. If any 
power in Licensing questions is to be entrusted to a representative 
body it is essential that the body chosen should be one of the authorities 
already existing, and the most important of them. In this way only 
will the whole of the active and public-spirited portion of the con- 
stituency participate in the selection of representatives, and the best 
and ablest citizens be attracted to the work ; and in this way only will 
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the selfishness of trade interests or the fanaticism of enthusiasts be 
counterbalanced by the good sense and patriotism of the majority. 

A similar objection, so far as concerns the new occasion for taking 
a separate vote of the ratepayers, applies to the measure known as 
the Permissive Bill. This might, however, be easily obviated by an 
amendment substituting the vote of the Town Council, or some other 
existing local authority, for the sort of plebiscite which the Bill now 
contemplates as the method by which the wishes of each district are 
to be made known. But more serious objections remain to be con- 
sidered. 

It is alleged, in the first place, that the total prohibition of the 
public sale of intoxicating liquors is an intolerable interference with 
individual liberty ; but it must be observed that this argument can 
only be employed by those who are ready to accept the theory of 
Free Trade in drink. Mr. Mill has pointed out that the limitation 
of licenses with a view to render the houses more difficult of access, 
and the levy of a duty in order to increase cost, and thereby diminish 
consumption, differ only in degree, and not in principle, from total 
prohibition ; and accordingly they are equally condemned by him. 
But those who advocate these and similar restrictions, who approve 
of legislation against gambling houses, and are willing to prohibit 
the public sale of poisons, are clearly inconsistent in disputing the 
principle of the Permissive Bill, though they may still question its 
policy and machinery. As to these, it is often stated, and seems to 
be generally supposed, that the Bill would transfer the entire control 
of licenses to the householders in each district, but the measure is 
really much more limited in its scope than this description would 
imply. It provides that, on the request of a number of the house- 
holders in a district to the chief officer of the parish or district, the 
votes of the ratepayers shall be taken as to the propriety of adopting 
the provisions of the Act ; but that a majority of at least two-thirds 
of the votes taken shall be necessary in order to decide that question 
in the affirmative. The Act itself would, when once adopted, pro- 
hibit within that district all traffic in intoxicating liquor for common 
purposes, as the magistrates would then be compelled to refuse the 
renewal of all licenses at the end of the year for which they were 
granted. 

Now, one objection to this proposal is that while it adopts the 
principle of local option and popular control, it limits this control and 
restricts the option to only one of the many issues that might be and 
ought to beraised. The majority of districts and probably the whole 
of the large towns are unprepared for the entire prohibition of the 
sale of drink, though willing and even anxious to reduce it to more 
moderate limits. In all such cases the Act would be a dead letter; 
the evils of the trade would be untouched, and the state of things 
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would remain for an indefinite time as bad as before the passing of 
the Bill. It might even be worse, for the effect of a large majority 
against the Bill would be to strengthen the hands of the trade, and 
possibly to influence those justices, who have been pursuing a policy 
of restriction and refusing new licenses, to take a different view of 
their duty. The great number of respectable and intelligent persons 
who favour restriction, but are disinclined to abolition, would have no 
opportunity whatever of expressing their real opinions, and the only 
people actually consulted would be the respective partisans of the 
United Kingdom Alliance, and of Free Trade in Drink. 

Another objection to Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s Bill is that it makes 
no provision for compensating those whose existing means of 
livelihood it proposes to destroy. It is not likely that the general 
feeling of the country will ever accept such a proposal as equitable 
and right. We have compensated every conceivable interest in this 
country, whenever the well-being of the community has necessitated 
interference. We compensated proctors for abandoning their privi- 
lege of delay in legal procedure: we compensated the officers of the 
army for surrendering the admittedly illegal system of purchase: we 
compensated the Rev. Thomas Thurlow to the tune of nearly £400,000 
for the loss of his sinecures as Prothonotary and Hamper Keeper : 
we compensated the Deputy Chaff-Wax when we relieved him from 
his absurd and useless functions: we are actually at this day com- 
pensating the heirs of a man who died two hundred years ago, for 
his losses in the service of the most profligate monarch our country 
has ever known. What have the publicans done that they are to be 
ruthlessly excluded from all participation in the golden shower which 
descends in this country on the heads of all who contrive to make 
themselves a nuisance to the community, or to block the way to 
further progress? Their case is the more entitled to consideration, 
because they may plausibly urge that they have been tempted into 
the trade by past legislation, while many of them can show that they 
have bought with hard cash their share of that monopoly, licensed by 
the State, of which it is now proposed to deprive them. 

The Alliance itself seems to recognise at least the probable 
necessity of some compromise in this respect. In a statement 
issued Jan. 17th, 1870, Mr. Barker, the Secretary, says, “if Mr. 
Bright, or any other statesman, can convince the House of Com- 
mons and the country that the liquor traffickers, who are only 
permitted, from year to year, under numerous restrictions, to sell 
at certain times, by the clock, under the surveillance of the police, 
have acquired a right to sell till doomsday, and that, therefore, 
they have an indisputable claim to have their vested interests 
protected by the law against the will and the interests of the com- 
munity, Sir Wilfrid Lawson and his friends will, of course, bow to 
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the decision of Parliament in its wisdom.” Mr. Bright and the 
other statesmen referred to will have little difficulty in establishing 
the sort of claim required. The annual renewal of licenses is now a 
solemn farce, as recent legal decisions clearly show that the magis- 
trates have no power to refuse renewal except in some well-defined 
and rather extreme cases of misconduct, and under these circumstances 
every reasonable man must make compensation an element in every 


proposal to abolish, or compulsorily to diminish, the licenses now in 
existence. 


Two other Bills, the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday, and 
the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday (Ireland), propose to 
prohibit, for the whole country, and for Ireland respectively, the 
sale of intoxicating liquors on Sunday. These measures enlist the 
support of the Sabbatarian party, as well as of temperance advocates, 
but it cannot be denied that they would inflict a certain amount of 
hardship on the working-classes, and would be, in the first instance, 
at all events, extremely unpopular. 

It is difficult to see how they can be logically defended by any 
but the thorough-going prohibitionists, and their acceptance will be 
a distinct admission of the right of the majority to abolish altogether 
the traffic in liquor. But even then it would seem that, if the 
diminution of intemperance is the main object, the wrong day has 
been selected for the experiment in prohibition. The returns of 
drunkenness show that the number of apprehensions for this offence 
is less than the average on Sunday, and greatest on Saturday, which 
is the usual pay-day and half-holiday in all the manufacturing 
districts. The following return shows the comparative numbers in 
some of the principal towns :— 


TABLE SHOWING AMOUNT OF DRUNKENNESS ON SATURDAY AND SUNDAY, 


AND ToTaAL DRUNKENNESS, FOR A PERIOD OF TWELVE MONTHS IN THE 
FOLLOWING Towns. 





Total Drunken- | 
pi . | Drunkenness on | Drunkenness on 
Towns. ness oS agua | Saturdays. Sundays. 





Bradford . , ‘ 979 316 119 
Hull 5 > : 1,162 319 111 
Leeds . ‘ ; 2,201 770 138 
Manchester . ; 10,553 | $216 1,601 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
Birmingham... 2,434 | 678 323 

| 

| 














The police statistics of Manchester give the number of appre- 
hensions for different periods of the day and night, and from this 
it appears that of the drunkenness attributed to Sunday more than 
one half, or 822 cases, occurred between twelve on Saturday night 
and two on Sunday morning, and are, therefore, due to Saturday’s 
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drinking, and not properly debited to Sunday. The number taken 
up between the same hours on Monday morning was only 106. It 
is probable that similar results would be obtained by a detailed 
examination of the statistics of other boroughs. 

In opposition to these various proposals for restriction, an old 
theory has lately been revived, and supported by much new wealth of 
argument and statistics, in favour of Free Trade in Drink. “A 
Magistrate,” writing to the Pall Mall Gazette, has attempted to 
prove that intemperance exists in inverse proportion to the number 
of public-houses, and that the greater the facilities the less will be 
the temptation. An examination of the return on which this 
anomalous proposition is based will show the very slight foundation 
on which the theory has been erected, and the untrustworthy 
character of the incomplete figures which at first sight may 
have seemed to justify this strange conclusion. A comparison is 
instituted between thirty boroughs having the largest proportion of 
licensed houses to the population, and thirty boroughs at the other 
end of the scale with the smallest proportionate number of licenses, 
and the result is stated to be, that whereas in the first case there is 
an average of one licensed house to 86 inhabitants, and an average of 
one apprehension for drunkenness to 164 inhabitants; in the second 
group there is only one license to 352 inhabitants, but the appre- 
hensions average one to 75. In the counties the results are 
stated to be similar. Mr. W.S. Caine, himself a magistrate of Liver- 
pool, has, however, pointed out that in the first group of boroughs 
the total population is only 228,582, the average being 7,617 inhabi- 
tants to each, while in the second group, which comprises London, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Salford, and Bradford, the population is 5,741,253, 
or an average of 191,375. 

It is clear that the results obtained from such a comparison are 
really incommensurable, and Mr. Caine indicates the circumstances 
(not taken into account by “ A Magistrate”) which are the natural 
explanation of the excessive proportion of drunkenness in the larger 
towns. 


‘The first group,” he says, ‘‘are all market towns, whither resort once a 
week all the farmers for miles round, wanting accommodation for man and 
beast. By far the larger number of these licensed houses derive their whole 
trade from this weekly influx of surrounding population, and are mostly very 
small houses, with very large back-yards and roomy stables. The proprietors 
of these little publics are most of them engaged in other trades, and could not 
make a living out of their one day’s liquor trade in the week. 

‘Compare these village pothouses with the licensed houses in the other group 
—the gin-palaces of London, Liverpool, or Leeds. Sandwich, the leader of the 
first group, has 165 licensed houses to a population of 3,060. I have no doubt 
whatever that, take the year through, there is more liquor sold at the Alhambra, 
in Leicester Square, than in the whole of these 165 little village houses. Can 
anything be more preposterous than an argument based on the relative 
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number of public-houses in Sandwich and the metropolis, or Bewdley and 
Liverpool? Yet this is what ‘A Magistrate’ has done.” 


As regards the counties, Mr. Caine points out that the first group 
in the comparison is purely agricultural, while the second com- 
prises all the great manufacturing counties, including Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, Staffordshire, Durham, and Glamorganshire ; and he adds 
a comparison of his own, between the ten soberest counties and 
boroughs and the ten most drunken, which exactly reverses the 
conclusions arrived at by “A Magistrate,’ though there is no reason 
to believe that the figures by themselves are more trustworthy in the 
one case than in the other. For even if we attempt to establish 
a comparison between places of similar size and character, we shall 
find that the official returns of drunkenness are absolutely mis- 
leading, and that a selection may easily be made by which either 
view of the consequences of restriction may, in appearance, be 
justified. 

This is exhibited in the following tables :— 


TABLE I. 





Population to each Population to each case 
Places. License. of Drunkenness. 





Huddersfield ‘ 224 159 
Birmingham ‘ 192 
Preston ‘ . 185 
Derby . ‘ , 166 
Manchester . ‘ 162 
Durham. ‘ 150 














In the above table drunkenness decreases with the diminution in 
the number of licensed houses; while the reverse is the case in 


TaBre II. 





Places. Population to each | a to each case | 
0! 


License. enness. 





Birkenhead . PF 230 34 
Halifax ‘ ‘ 217 75 
Oldham ‘ eh 207 83 
Blackburn... 181 | 111 
Bradford . : 178 | 159 


Sheffield . . 172 218 











A further examination of the statistics brings to light anomalies 
which are difficult to explain, and which serve only to show that no 
trustworthy conclusions can be drawn from such comparisons. 

The manufacturing towns of Lancashire are situated within a few 
miles of one another. They have the same staple industry, the same 
class of population, and the same climate. Yet Manchester, with one 
license to 162 of the population, has nearly three times the drunken- 
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ness of Bolton, with one license to 96. Rochdale has the same 
proportion of licenses as Stockport, and three times as many cases of 
drunkenness. Blackburn has ten per cent. more licenses than Roch- 
dale, and less than one-third the drunkenness, and so on. Of York- 
shire towns, Dewsbury has more than twice the drunkenness of 
Leeds, with about the same number of licenses to population ; Hud- 
dersfield has only half the drunkenness of Halifax, with nearly the 
same proportion of licenses; while Sheffield and Bradford, equally 
supplied with licenses, are as three to four in the number of their 
drunken cases. Of seaport towns, Liverpool, with one license to 216 
population, has one case of drunkenness to 22 inhabitants; Hull, 
with six per cent. greater proportion of licenses, has only one-fifth 
the drunkenness; Plymouth, ten per cent. more licenses, and one- 
ninth the drunkenness ; Bristol, thirty per cent. more licenses, and 
one-seventh the drunkenness ; while Portsmouth, with forty-five per 
cent. greater facilities for drinking, returns only one-fifteenth the 
number of drunken cases. 

To sum up, a diagram showing the results in the fifty most popu- 
lous English towns, excluding the metropolis, and arranged according 
to the proportion of licenses in each, exhibits a gradual reduction 
from one in 315 to one in 114 of the'population, while the line which 
represents the number of drunken cases is a zig-zag, crossing back- 
wards and forwards from the top of the page to the bottom, and 
representing variations from one in 22 to one in 484 of the inhabi- 
tants. 

It has been said that these extraordinary divergences are difficult 
to explain. They may be partially accounted for by the very 
different view of what constitutes drunkenness which obtains in 
different boroughs, and which varies from time to time with the com- 
position of the Bench and the Watch Committee, and with the 
character of the chief constable and the police force. But besides 
this, it is clear that there are many factors to the problem in addi- 
tion to the number of licenses. Climate, the rate of wages, the 
state of trade, the nature of the employment, the hours of work, and 
other considerations must be taken into account and allowed for 
before any useful comparison can be made. The argument for Free 
Trade in drink must therefore stand or fall on its own merits, and 
cannot be sustained by statistics so variable and anomalous as the 
official returns of the cases of drunkenness reported by the police. 
If pure reason will not bring the conviction that the greater the 
facilities for drinking the less will be the consumption of drink, it 
will be useless to appeal to the statistics to establish the paradox. 


A Bill, bearing the title of the Intoxicating Liquors (Scotland) 
Bill, has been introduced by Sir Robert Anstruther. It applies to 
Scotland only, and its main object is to suspend the issue of all 
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licenses till the number has been reduced to one in 500 of the popu- 
lation in towns, and to one in 300 in the country districts. No new 
grocers’ licenses are to be granted after the passing of this Act. 
Another Bill with similar object, but applying to the whole country, 
and called the Intoxicating Liquors (Licensing Law Amendment) 
Bill, has been brought in by Sir Harcourt Johnstone and Mr. Birley. 

The return presented to Parliament on the motion of Mr. Bright 
shows that the present proportion of licenses to population in cities 
and boroughs in England and Wales is one in 173, and the number 
must, therefore, be reduced 66 per cent. before the limit contem- 
plated by Sir R. Anstruther’s Bill is attained. In Birmingham the 
diminution in the number of licenses from withdrawals, forfeitures, 
town improvements, and other causes has been rather less than ten 
per cent. in six years; while the new licenses granted during the 
same period have been about 82 per cent. Supposing the issue of 
fresh licenses to be suspended, and that the causes which tend to 
reduction in Birmingham apply equally in other towns, it would 
appear that about forty years must elapse before the number of 
licensed houses in England and Wales would be diminished to the 
extent suggested in the measure under consideration. The growth 
in population has not been taken into account in the foregoing 
estimate, but as the percentage of annual reduction would decline as 
the licenses become fewer, and the monopoly more valuable, the 
terms named, even with this allowance, would, in all probability, be 
largely exceeded. 

It can hardly be asserted, therefore, that such a proposal offers 
any satisfactory solution of the problem before us. It is, however, 
all that remains of two much more comprehensive measures, also 
introduced by Sir R. Anstruther, in 1872 and 1874 respectively, and 
in which provision was made for the election, under certain condi- 
tions, of a Licensing Board, with power to take existing licenses (in 
1872 compulsorily on payment of compensation fixed by the Act, 
and in 1874 by agreement with the owners), and to carry on the 
trade for the benefit of the local authority. These two Bills were 
avowedly based on the experience of what is called the Gothenburg 
system, the results of which merit a detailed examination, and afford 
most important and valuable lessons to English temperance 
reformers. 

At the outset it is necessary to bear in mind the general condition 
of things in Sweden which led to the experimental legislation now 
under review. Up to 1855 there was Free Trade in liquor in 
Sweden: every person in the kingdom had the right of selling 
spirits in quantities of one kan (three-fifths of a gallon) and upwards, 
and every burgher was entitled to sell in any quantity, large or small. 
The consequences may be commended to the careful consideration 
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of those who urge the adoption of a similar principle in this country. 
There existed in 1850 more than 40,000 distilleries of “ branvin ”— 
Swedish brandy with 50 per cent. of aleohol—alone, and innumer- 
able shops for the sale of this spirit, and of ale and porter. The 
consumption reached an average of ten gallons per annum per head of 
the population, which may be compared with the estimated con- 
sumption of 14 gallons per annum per head of the population of the 
United Kingdom. So prevalent is still the excessive use of branvin 
in Sweden, that the Swedes appear to consider the milder intoxicants 
unworthy of notice in their legislation for limiting the abuse of strong 
drinks, and houses for the sale of porter, wine, and beer only are 
styled “Temperance Houses” in contrast to the spirit shops; but in 
1855 the Diet passed a law prohibiting private distillation alto- 
gether, fixing the minimum quantity to be sold without license at 
15 kans, and authorising the communal authorities to recommend 
the number of licenses, if any, to be granted in their respective dis- 
tricts. The governor of each province was empowered to diminish, 
but not to increase, the number so recommended, which were then 
put up to auction for a term of three years. In many localities the 
communal authorities have availed themselves of the discretion 
vested in them to report against any licenses being granted, and 
thus the principle of the Permissive Bill has been practically put 
into operation. 

Taking advantage of some of the provisions of this general law, 
a limited company, called the “ Utskanknings-aktie Bolag,” was 
formed in Gothenburg in 1865, whose members bound themselves 
by charter to derive no profit from the trade in drink which the 
company was instituted to carry on, but to hand over the net pro- 
ceeds, if any, to the town treasury. The fundamental principle of. 
their operations was stated to be that no individual, either as pro- 
prietor or manager, under a public-house license, should derive any 
private gain from the sale of spirits, or have any interest whatever 
in extending their consumption: At the time of their incorporation 
there were in Gothenburg sixty-one public-house licenses granted by the 
Town Council for the sale of any quantity of spirits to be consumed off 
or on the premises, and fifty-eight retail licenses (or grocers’ licenses, 
as they would be called in England), for the sale of quantities not 
less than half a kan to be consumed off the premises. The latter 
were excluded from the provisions of the law affecting public-house 
licenses, and in the first instance the Bolag was only able to secure 
a transfer of the forty public-house licenses which were then open 
for renewal. Of this number they abandoned seventeen at once, 
and placed managers in the rest, who are paid partly by salary and 
partly by a share of the profits on the sale of beer, coffee, tea, 
tobacco, and food. In 1868 the Bolag completed the acquisition of 
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the whole of the remaining twenty-one spirit shops under the control 
of the council, and of these they have subsequently abandoned three, 
having now forty-one in operation. In 1875, by an alteration in the 
law, they were enabled to obtain possession of the retail licenses also, 
of which there were then only twenty in existence, the others having 
been abandoned from time to time by the authorities. Of the twenty 
so obtained the Bolag suppressed seven altogether, and transferred 
the remainder to private wine merchants for the sale of the higher 
class of spirits not in ordinary use by the working classes. 

On taking to their property the Bolag seems to have made con- 
siderable alterations in the houses, which are now said to be plain 
and quiet in exterior, with none of the flashy adornment by which 
the proprietors of gin-palaces in this country seek to attract their 
victims. Mr. Balfour, of Liverpool, who visited Gothenburg in 1875, 
reports as follows on this subject :— 


‘* We visited numbers of the public-houses, and found they were fitted up 
comfortably, and more resembled eating-houses than the public-houses of our 
own country. They were provided with a bar, on which were placed several 
small glasses filled with spirits. But for this, we probably should not have 
discovered that we were within a public-house at all; and there was no such 
thing as the blazing gas, the mirrors, the brass, and the lines of bottles that so 
ostentatiously distinguish the gin-palaces of England We observed a 
striking contrast between these public-houses and our own in this respect— 
that at Gothenburg the people were almost all taking food, showing that the 
purpose steadily pursued by the company of transforming public-houses into 
eating-houses is being largely accomplished.” 


The effect on drunkenness of these continued operations is shown 
by the following Table :— 





. * | 
| Per Cent. _Number of Técenses. | 

Casesof | 5 Te; Remarks 
Drunkenness. | Population. Public- j 


houses. 





1864 2,161 
1865 2,070 
1866 1,424 
1867 1,375 
1868 1,320 
1869 1,445 
1870 1,416 
1871 1,531 
1872 1,581 


61 Bolag began 1st October. 
44 | | 


AL 
44 
43 Bad harvest. 
43. | Ditto. 

43 Ditto. 

43 
42 
42 Very good harvest. 
41 Ditto. 

41 Ditto. 
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1874 2,234 
1875 2,300 
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1873 | 1.827 | 














In addition to the licenses mentioned above, there appear to be 9 
which have been granted for life or in perpetuity, and which the 
Bolag has consequently been unable to obtain; and there are 
also 115 licenses for the sale of beer and porter. Two conclusions 
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must be drawn from these statistics: the one that since the forma- 
tion of the Bolag, the ordinary level of drunkenness has been reduced 
nearly forty per cent., and the other, that the progress made has not 
been continuous, or in recent years satisfactory to the promoters of 
the experiment. It is important to discover if possible the causes of 
the slight increase in drunkenness since 1870, concurrent as it is 
with considerable further reduction in the total number of licenses. 
Amongst those suggested are the following: Ist. The rise and 
progress of the practice of “ salning,” which is the clubbing together 
of a number of consumers, to purchase the minimum quantity allowed 
to be sold wholesale for consumption off the premises. Within the 
last few months this minimum has been greatly increased, and it is 
hoped that a corresponding improvement in the returns may follow. 
2nd. The extraordinary harvests of the last few years have been 
accompanied by a rise in wages equal, it is said, to 50 per cent., and 
the expenditure of the working classes on luxuries has augmented in 
consequence. In Stockholm the same cause, untempered by the 
existence of such an organization as the Bolag, has produced a very 
much larger increase in the number of cases of drunkenness. 3rd. 
It is alleged that the Bolag has not been quite successful in excluding 
its managers from all pecuniary interest in the sale. An allowance 
is made to them of 3 per cent. for leakage and waste, and this being 
in excess of the real average, leaves a margin of profit which 
augments with the quantity sold. Lastly, it is suggested by Bailie 
Lewis, of Edinburgh, who visited Sweden in 1873, in order to 
investigate the results of the system, that the profits derived by the 
town through the instrumentality of the Bolag (which were £10,604 
in 1871, and have risen to £36,973 in 1875) have tended to 
reconcile the community to the continued prosecution, and even to 
the extension of the traffic. We are said to have drunk ourselves 
out of the Abyssinian War, and in a similar way the drinkers of 
Gothenburg provide for many of the expenses of the community. 
Under these circumstances it is suggested that drinking becomes 
invested with the character of a public duty, and a faint glamour of 
patriotism envelops the trade and all its incidents. 


‘«Drink and be mad then; ’tis your country bids: 
Gloriously drunk, obey the important call ! 
Her cause demands the assistance of your throats, 
Ye all can swallow, and she asks no more.” 


This insinuation of indifference to the evil is, however, strenuously 
repelled by the members of the Bolag and the leading inhabitants of 
the town, and it appears that with a view of lessening any possible 
temptation to the municipal authorities to encourage the sale of 
drink in order to increase their revenue, the law of 1874 has given 
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two-fifths of all net profit made in the town by the Bolag to the 
authorities of the county or province for their benefit, and that of the 
agricultural society. Local opinion seems unanimously in favour of 
the system after ten years experience, and similar organizations have 
been formed on the model of the Bolag in several Norwegian and 
Swedish towns, while a committee of the Town Council of Stockholm 
has just recommended the adoption of the plan in the capital itself. 

The standing difficulty of the friends of temperance in these 
countries is the excessive cheapness of spirits, which are even now 
sold wholesale at 2s. 9d. per gallon, and retail, by the glass, at the 
rate of 6s. per gallon. In Christiania, where the old system of 
letting the licenses to private individuals by auction still prevails, 
the number of cases of drunkenness is 10 per cent. of the population, 
or more than double that of the worst English or Scotch town, and 
nearly three times the rate in Gothenburg. 

Whatever, then, may be said against the Gothenburg system, it 
remains an undisputed fact, that under its provisions, and in the 
space of ten years, the ordinary level of drunkenness has been reduced 
by two-fifths, and the number of houses for the sale of spirits by 
more than one-half. What proposition is there before the English 
people from which its most sanguine advocates venture to anticipate 
similar results within the next generation? Surely it is worth while, 
in the light of this remarkable experience, to consider if it be not 
practicable to frame a Bill which should at least render it possible to 
test, on English soil, the principles which have so generally com- 
mended themselves to the Swedish people. Such a measure must of 
sourse be permissive. Under a Conservative administration every- 
thing is permissive except the Income-Tax. But town councils 
might be empowered, after giving the usual notice, and on payment 
of a fair compensation, based on the average profits of the last three 
years, to acquire all or any of the licenses within its jurisdiction ; 
and at the same time the powers possessed by licensing justices and 
licensing committees might be vested in the councils, with an appeal 
to the High Court of Justice only, and subject to the provision that 
no new license should be granted till the proportion had been reduced 
to, say, one in five hundred of population. Power should also be 
given to the councils to deal with any or all of the licenses acquired 
by them under the Act, in any of the following ways, viz.: (a.) To 
abandon them altogether. (b.) To grant such licenses to the highest 
bidder, under conditions to be fixed by the council, and for a period 
not exceeding three years. (c.) To carry on the trade in the present 
premises, or in other premises rented or purchased for the purpose, 
under the conduct of managers, with remuneration independent 
of the amount of, or profits on, the sale of intoxicating drinks. In 
the two last cases the amount received for the sale of licenses, or as 
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profit from the traffic, should be carried to a License Fund to be 
applied as follows :— 

1. To pay interest on all loans contracted for purchase of licenses 
or premises. 

2. To create a sinking fund to extinguish loans in twenty years 
from date. 


3. To pay all costs of management and expenses of carrying out 
the Act. 

4, To buy up and extinguish licenses till the maximum proportion 
of one in five hundred of the population has been reached. 

5. The surplus, if any, to be used, first in securing the earlier 
repayment of the loans contracted until these have been entirely 
extinguished, and then to be carried to the credit of the Education 
rate and the Poor rate in fixed proportions. 

A measure of this kind, allowing considerable discretion to local 
authorities, is certain to produce more than one practical experiment 
which will contribute usefully to the ultimate solution of the national 
problem. It concedes the demand for “local option,” which is 
rapidly becoming a sine gud non of all who desire licensing reform, 
and which has been formally adopted by organizations, as widely 
divergent in their views on other parts of the subject as the Birming- 
ham Liberal Association, and the four thousand clergy who signed 
the memorial to the bishops, the Manchester Reform Union, the 
United Kingdom Alliance, and the National Union for the Suppres- 
sion of Intemperance. It will also minimise the organized hostility 
of the publicans and the liquor interest, since it frankly recognises 
the vested rights they have acquired, and will not touch them with- 
out compensation. This is no unimportant recommendation to those 
who have been forced to acknowledge the immense political power 
possessed by a body which constitutes nearly five per cent. of the 
electorate, and which can bring to the poll a much larger propor- 
tion by simply exerting its influence with that part of the population 
which is least interested in political questions, and most amenable 
to the generous disregard of the “score,” which at such seasons 
accompanies the dispensing of liquor. 

By the plan proposed the reduction in the number of licences, 
which is almost universally admitted to be desirable, can be easily 
effected, and the operation would adjust itself from time to time 
according to the advance in public opinion, and the proof afforded of 
the necessity and advantage of the diminution. 

It is not at all likely that in the first instance any town would 
consent to abolish the sale altogether, as the cost would be greater 
than the ratepayers would be willing to endure; but it is certain 
that an exhaustive attempt would be made to prevent the abuse of 
intoxicants by regulating their use. In the majority of places the 

xx2 
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opportunity would be used tentatively, and the council would only 
extend its operations gradually, and in proportion to the success 
already achieved. But in some large towns, it may be confidently 
anticipated that the enterprise and experience of the local authority 
would lead it boldly to assume the whole responsibility, and to 
undertake the supply of liquor, as the supply of other limited 
monopolies—of gas and water, for instance—has already been 
assumed. 

A calculation of Mr. Hoyle’s, substantially confirmed by Mr. 
Dudley Baxter, gives the annual average consumption of alcoholic 
liquors at £3 15s. per head per annum of the population. Deducting 
from this the estimated consumption of wine, beer, cider, perry, &c., 
supplied by wholesale dealers, and not consumed in public-houses 
and beer-shops, and the probable annual sale of these houses may be 
taken at £2 10s. per head of the population. 

The total sale in Birmingham, with a population of 360,000, 
would, at this rate, amount to £900,000, on which the average 
profit is estimated on good authority to be 20 per cent. The com- 
pensation, at five years’ purchase, would therefore be £900,000, and 
this would be a fair basis of calculation. The present market value 
of licenses averages £500 for licensed victuallers and £300 for beer- 
shops, which would give for the whole of the licenses in the town a 
total of about £650,000.1 

But, assuming the larger sum of £900,000, and adding £300,000 
for premises, fixtures, and stock, the total capital would be £1,200,000, 
on which the annual payment for interest and sinking fund at 4 per 
cent. would be £87,750; and adding £20,000 for the cost of 
management, there would remain a margin of £72,250 to cover a 
reduction in the consumption. In other words, the corporation would 
have it in their power to reduce the number of houses at once by 40 
per cent., and to submit to a corresponding decrease in the consump- 
tion without adding anything to the burdens of the ratepayers. 

If this is not enough it will be in the power of the ratepayers to 
make such sacrifice of their property as they may deem expedient, 
and no private right or interest will stand in their way. And under 
no circumstances will the council have any interest in promoting 
consumption, since the excess of profit will not benefit them till the 
licences have been reduced to about one-third of their present 
number, and till all the loans have been repaid, and then only 
indirectly by a reduction in rates levied for an expenditure over 
which they have no control. 


(1) Professor Leoni Levi, in a paper read to the Statistical Society, 16th January, 
1872, states that the average price realised for lease, goodwill, and fixtures of public- 
houses in Birmingham was, in 1870 and 1871, £500, and for beerhouses £130. This 
would make the total value only £450,000. 
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The same results as to the better conduct of the houses, the 
security from adulteration, the absence of all temptation to excess, 
which have obtained in Sweden, would naturally follow the adoption 
of the plan in this country. 

The ordinary objection against the employment of town councils 
as licensing boards, namely, that the general interests of the town 
would be compromised in the settlement of this burning question, 
does not apply when the decision is almost a matter of indifference 
to the publicans, who are in any case fairly protected from pecuniary 
loss. A much more serious objection, though a sentimental one, is 
that if the trade is carried on by the council, all the ratepayers 
become parties to a traffic which many of them consider an unclean 
thing, and regard with fierce indignation; but in reply it may be 
pointed out that the responsibility and participation already exist, 
since the State limits and regulates the business, and draws an 
immense revenue from its prosecution. The question, therefore, is 
not between the assumption of a new responsibility and washing our 
hands of the whole matter: it is reduced to the issue whether the 
control already assumed shall be made efficacious and complete. Is 
it too much to ask from even the most fanatical advocates of prohi- 
bition that they shall at any rate stand aside while an experiment is 
being made which, if successful, will at least save two drunkards out 
of every five, and, if a failure, will yet be the most powerful instru- 
ment for securing still more radical changes? The acceptance of 
the plan may also be commended to the longer heads in the trade 
itself, since it is the only one which fairly recognises their vested 
interests ; and if it be rejected it is inevitable that further harassing 
restrictions will from time to time be imposed upon them, and not at 
all impossible that licenses may be thrown open without limitation, 
thus destroying at a blow the value which attaches to the monopoly 
they now enjoy. 

The great majority of the nation, which consists neither of pub- 
licans nor teetotallers, and which feels that the social and physio- 
logical arguments against the moderate use of stimulants are not 
altogether conclusive, although the consequences of their abuse are 
disastrous in the highest degree, would hail with satisfact:on any 
honest attempt to stay the plague of drunkenness, and to remove the 
temptation to excess which would not unduly interfere with indivi- 
dual liberty, nor deprive the working classes of the comfortable 
accommodation and the opportunities of social intercourse which 
they cannot obtain in their own homes in crowded cities. Parliament 
would be relieved from the interminable discussions on the question 
which now occupy no inconsiderable portion of the public time, and 
the problem would be remitted for local solution with fair promise 
of complete success. J. CHAMBERLAIN. 





* 


THE CHINESE EMPIRE AND ITS FOREIGN RELATIONS. 


Tue ‘ Correspondence respecting the Attack of the Indian Expedi- 
tion to Western China, and the Murder of Mr. Margary,” recently 
presented to both Houses of Parliament, gives us all the information 
to be obtained at present. More may be known later, and new 
facts may be brought to light by the Commission despatched from 
Pekin to inquire into all the circumstances connected with the 
hostile action of the Chinese on the spot. Their mission is to 
ascertain who were the responsible parties concerned in the murder 
and the subsequent attack; to trace home both these acts to 
their instigators and perpetrators. In the meantime there is 
enough revealed in this blue book as to the objects of the expedi- 
tion, the nature of the obstacles it encountered, and the subsequent 
negotiations with the Chinese Government, to supply us with an 
example both of Chinese policy and Western diplomacy in their latest 
development. The history of the relations of China with Foreign 
Powers, in the last thirty years, furnishes indeed many such chapters, 
quite as full of instruction perhaps, and conveying lessons of similar 
import; but the most recent experience is the most interesting, if 
not the best in all other respects in matters of internafional con- 
cern ; and there is much within the compass of this last blue book 
on China, showing how nearly the questions treated touch our 
interests, and bear upon the whole subject of European diplomacy 
and Chinese policy. Nor can our interests be so entirely disassoci- 
ated from those of other Treaty Powers as to admit of their being 
treated in a separate and isolated manner. Neither China nor Great 
Britain can claim entire independence of action. , The relations of 
Western Powers with each other and with China render this im- 
possible, if it were desirable, in the exclusive interest of one irre- 
spective of the others. And, although the constant tendency is for 
each Power, at Pekin as elsewhere in the East, to pursue a policy of 
its own, and not seldom with conflicting aims and interests, yet the 
general consciousness of a certain solidarité, as opposed to Chinese aims 
and tendencies, has always hitherto operated so far as to unite them, 
ostensibly at least, in what has been called a co-operative policy, in 
which such a community of interests was recognised as the basis. 
With the evidence before us of the consistent tenacity of the Chinese 
in following out a well-marked line of policy as regards European 
Powers, and the inadequacy of diplomacy in its usual forms to make 
any effective way in an opposite direction, no more fitting time could 
perhaps be chosen for an inquiry into the leading principles and 
determining motives of a policy the characteristics of which are 
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obstructiveness and hostility. I believe they all have reference to a 
single aim—isolation: freedom from all entangling alliances with 
Western Powers; independence in all that concerns their own terri- 
tories and dependencies, extending westward to Central Asia, and 
southward to Burmah and Nepaul; and, above all, exemption from any 
kind of interference by foreigners, under whatever pretext, in their 
internal affairs. Such independence and entire isolation was a reality 
in their past history, when they held sway over the larger portion 
of Asia. After the discovery of the passage round the Cape, in the 
fifteenth century, it was still a reality in a practical sense. It is only 
since the beginning of the present century, when steam and the tele- 
graphic wire have brought all Europe and a new world in the West 
to their doors, that it is no longer a possibility ; but this truth, 
so patent to the rest of the world, is only imperfectly apprehended 
to this day by the Chinese mind. There are “grand secretaries” 
and “members of the Great Council” at Pekin, and many more 
officials, high and low, in the remoter regions of that vast empire, 
who know indeed that foreigners have invaded their coasts, and 
swarm in steamships to their maritime provinces, like locusts or 
pirates, with whose rulers China has to her degradation been con- 
strained, under adverse circumstances, to enter into treaties ; but, 
like men persuaded against their will in other countries, they 
“ retain the same opinion still,” as to the impolicy of publicly recog- 
nizing, and the absence of any necessity for the perpetuation of such 
engagements. They believe there is still power inherent in the sons 
of Han and the “ black-haired race” to assert the independence, if 
not the old supremacy, of the Emperor, and drive all these foreign 
intruders into the howling wilderness, or that waste of waters from 
whence they came. 

There may be many to whom this will seem incredible, and who 
will hesitate to attribute to a nation so far advanced in knowledge 
and civilisation as the Chinese, the prevalence of ideas so wild and 
unpractical. At best they can only suppose they are shared by a 
few of the less sane and the uneducated. Nothing would be easier 
than to show by the authentic utterances of more than one or two 
of these high officers within the last ten years, that such opinions. 
do actually and generally prevail. I will only cite one instance here. 
Wo-jen, a grand secretary of the imperial library, and “senior pre- 
ceptor” of the youthful emperor, in a state paper of remonstrance 
criticising and condemning a proposal of the Tsungli Yamén, or 
Foreign Office of China, to found a college and schools for foreign 
studies, relieves his mind by declaring that he, in reference to the 
barbarians, meaning foreigners, “is continually wishing to eat their 
flesh and sleep on their skin,’ and thus to satisfy his long-founded 


(1) A quotation from the “ Spring and Autumn” of Confucius, one of the classics. 
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hatred.” He had already stated that, in his own view, “ foreigners 
are the enemies of China, and though they apparently treat us on 
amicable terms, yet in their hearts they are anything but friendly, 
being full of every kind of devilish craft and deceit.” As to his 
opinion of the superior acquirements of foreign nations, he quotes 
with great gusto an ancient sage (Mencius), who remarked that 
“China instructs barbarians, but I have not heard of instruction 
coming from barbarians.” True enough, when Mencius spoke, 
400 n.c. ; and all their knowledge of nations or tribes beyond their 
boundaries applied to uncivilised tribes of Mongols and Tartars 
—he does not see how utterly inapplicable it is to the Western 
nations to which he refers. He ends, on the contrary, by declaring 
that the idea of China adopting foreign teachers is certainly to him 
a “very astounding project.” Of course it may be said that these 
are merely the ravings of a crazy old man, blinded by his hatred of 
innovation. Or, at most, of the anti-foreign party steeped in 
prejudice, which only represents a small minority of retrograde 
tendencies, such as exist in all countries. As we have our Tories, 
the French their Legitimists, and the Russians their Muscovites, 
opposed in many things to the general intelligence and wishes of the 
nation; so the Chinese have their national and retrograde party. 
When he expresses, therefore, the greatest indignation at the phrase 
‘“‘amicable relations” used by the Tsungli Yamén as implying a 
forgetfulness “of the long arrear of hatred and vengeance yet un- 
liquidated ;” it might be amusing if merely the outbreak rage of 
an official in his dotage, railing at the degeneracy of the times. 
But if such feelings are shared by the common people, or by the 
bulk of the educated and official classes more exclusively, I think it 
must be generally admitted that such official utterances have a 
serious significance. I believe this to be the truth. I believe it 
will be easy to show, by glancing at the past history of the nation, 
its geographical conditions, and the prevailing influences under 
which they have lived without change for many centuries—influ- 
ences stereotyped, so to speak, in their literature, religion, and 
philosophy—how natural it is in them to think and act in this 
way. But as demonstration from facts is always more convincing 
than deductions from general premises: the first step in an inquiry 
into the real foundations of Chinese policy and its aim, will be a 
short analysis of the official correspondence filling a hundred and 
eight pages of this blue book, showing as it does the progress of 
negotiations with the Chinese Government, protracted over eight 
months, and their result. In it will be found reiterated utterances 
of the Prince of Kung, the highest possible authority as to their 
foreign policy. We may thus have the opportunity of comparing 
the policy they profess, with the action taken, and draw our own 
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conclusions as. to the degree of credibility attaching to the profes- 
sions of amity and good faith. 

The correspondence begins with a despatch dated March 4th, 1875, 
from the Earl of Derby to Mr. Wade, informing him that “ intelli- 
gence had reached the Indian Government from Mandalay, that the 
mission under Colonel Browne has been attacked and driven back 
by an armed force, and that Mr. Margary and his servants have 
been killed at Manwyne. These acts are understood to have been 
committed by the orders of the Chinese governor of Momein.” The 
substance of this despatch was telegraphed to the Minister at Pekin. 
But before either could reach him he wrote, under date March 12th, 
to Lord Derby, stating that he had received on the previous day a 
telegram from the Viceroy of India, to the effect that “the expedi- 
tion from Bhamo had been attacked at a place called Manwyne, 
which is some way within the Chinese frontier, and that Mr. 
Margary had either been killed in the fight or subsequently 
murdered, I do not quite make out which.” 

On the same day, March 12th, the correspondence with the 
Prince of Kung began by our. Minister sending “ such a statement 
of the facts” as he conceived the telegram strictly to warrant. 
The first reply of the Prince simply acknowledges receipt with 
implied regret, and states that the Yamén of Foreign Affairs 
communicates at once by express to the Governor General and 
Governor of Yunnan, desiring them without delay to order an 
inquiry to be instituted and to make report of the result. This 
was dated the 14th of March, to which Mr. Wade replied the next 
day that, “ with all there is on record of like offences insufficiently 
atoned for, the mere intimation of an intention to write express to a 
provincial government from which no answer can be received for 
about six months, is not very likely to satisfy- Her Majesty’s 
Government.” The Prince answers on the 17th, that he had 
received the news “ with the utmost perturbation, so shortly after the 
receipt of a congratulatory note reporting Mr. Margary’s safe arrival 
in Burmah.” But, as regards the implied reproach of insufficient 
action and delay, the Prince points out, “ what is essential, at the 
same time in cases of this kind, is, that inquiry be instituted for the 
purpose of discovering the actual murderers as well as of ascertaining 
from the officials within whose jurisdiction the act has been com- 
mitted, which having been done, rigorous punishment can be 
inflicted, as a warning for the future.” He then refers to the 
speed of two hundred miles per diem by which his express has been 
forwarded and the orders conveyed “to devise with all promptitude 
the measures which it is requisite should be taken.” Having 
disposed of this part of the question the Prince, by a very character- 
istic stroke of Chinese diplomacy, insinuates a damaging parallel, 
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and says he will ‘‘never be found to deal negligently with so serions 
a matter as a case of murder ;” adding, “and indeed, with reference 
to another affair the Tsungli Yamén have already heretofore re- 
marked in a despatch addressed to the British Minister that, “if in 
cases of homicide the manslayer be set free on a verdict of not 
guilty, it cannot be possible to satisfy the public mind.” 

This implied parallel between the two cases, as the British 
Minister loses no time in pointing out, does not hold good, as no parity 
whatever, but the widest possible difference existed. It is a good 
specimen of the kind of adroitness in which the Chinese rejoice. The 
case referred to was one in which a British subject, an employé of 
the Chinese Government, finding his workmen violently interfered 
with in their work for the Chinese Government, a collision ensued 
in which a shot from the foreigner’s pistol, while he was striking 
one of the Chinese with the butt of his weapon, occasioned the 
death of another. 

This preliminary passage of arms over certain demands for redress 
were formulated by the British Minister. These appear to have 
been six by the memorandum published as forwarded to the Tsungli 
Yamén of March 19th, but in Mr. Wade’s telegram to the Earl of 
Derby three only are referred to—I1st. For passports for the officers 
our Minister might desire to send to Yunnan to be present at 
whatever proceedings should be had in this case. 2nd. For passports 
that would enable a second mission from India, should the Viceroy 
see fit to send one, to cross the common frontier of China and Burmah. 
3rd. For an indemnity of 150,000 taels. 

By a telegram from the Earl of Derby the first two demands were 
approved, and in regard to the third Mr. Wade was informed that, 
while confiding in his discretion, Her Majesty’s Government would 
await further explanation of his demand for any indemnity ;_ to which 
Mr. Wade, in his despatch dated the 14th of April, from Shanghai, 
replied that, while he had made the delivery of the passports a 
sine qua non, he had not made a sine qua non of the indemnity, 
and only “recommended” it. He further adds that the Prince had 
offered as a favour, that portion of the whole sum originally named 
which he had told his Imperial Highness was allotted to the family 
of Mr. Margary; but that he had declined this offer, and had 
intimated his intention to abstain from all further reference to 
indemnity until he should receive instructions on the subject. 

The demands actually made included besides these, certain steps to 
be taken to give better effect to Article IV. of the Treaty of 1858, 
concerning the privileges and position of diplomatic agents; to 
the articles of the treaty respecting trade, and freedom from imposts 
over and above the tariff duties, and the settlement of all claims 
arising out of the action of the officials. 
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In answer to these demands, the Prince and his colleagues of the 
Yamén did not fail to try the strength of the adversary’s 
armour. They contest the right of the British Government 
to nominate officials to be present at the trial of a Chinese—to 
appoint anything like a mission, or permanent officials, elsewhere 
than at the ports, for the protection of trade or traders. The 
“Chinese Government” it is emphatically stated, “has never, by 
the terms of any enactment given sanction to trade carried on within 
the limits of a subject state.”” The Russian appointment of officials 
as residents at Urga and at Kuldja, on the Mongolian border 
and in Turkestan, might have been cited as seriously contra- 
vening the principle here so confidently asserted. But it is very 
significant when advanced in view of the. known object of the British 
to extend a trade already established in the tributary State of 
Burmah, across the border into Yunnan and the South-Western 
Provinces. The first resident Russian Consul at Urga was appointed 
under the provisions of a supplementary treaty signed at Pekin 
Nov. a of 1860—that is, a few days after the English and French 


forces arrived, and the capitulation of the capital which followed, 
when the ratifications of the treaty of 1858 with Great Britain and 
France were exchanged. The negotiation had no doubt been 
pressed forward by the Russians when the Chinese Emperor was 
already preparing to fly from his capital to escape capture, and the 
Government was in no condition to resist another enemy, or provoke 
any hostile action on their Mongolian frontier. The distinction con- 
tended for by the Chinese between the Treaties entered into with 
Russia on the inland frontiers, and those with other Foreign Powers, 
can hardly be maintained, especially as against Great Britain, for it 
also is an Asiatic power with a conterminous frontier, marching with 
Nepaul, Tibet, and Burmah, all tributary States or dependencies of 
China. If it be contended that this contact is not with China itself, 
but only its dependencies, the same argument equally applies in the 
case of Russia; for neither is Manchuria or Mongolia a component 
part of China Proper. But more than this, as Mr. Markham shows 
in his valuable work on Mr. Bogle’s mission to Tibet recently 
published, when referring to this subjeect, Mr. Shishmaroff, who 
was the first consul at Urga in 1868, “made a rapid journey of 
thirteen days from Urga to Uliasutai, to conclude a trade conven- 
tion with the Chinese Amba.? We may well ask, therefore, on 
what ground of international right can China deny the British all 
access to Nepaul or Tibet, conterminous as both these countries are for 
the greater part of their length with our Indian Empire, and enter 
into a trade convention with the Russians for their admission? 
Some years ago (in 1868-9) the French put forward a claim ac- 
cordingly to establish a Consul at Urga, under the most favoured 
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nation clause, as a treaty right, founded on the concession to Russia. 
The time seems to have arrived when we should do the same, with 
an extension of the principle as to other places. 

In regard to the other demands made, various pleas were set up 
with more or less plausibility—as to diplomatic intercourse with 
the higher officials and heads of departments, the redress of the 
lekin grievances, the whole system of levying transit dues on 
British trade inland, and finally, the payment of an indemnity. To 
the first it was objected that the forms of etiquette were different in 
the two countries, and they were debarred at present from altering 
them (alluding to the minority apparently) ; as to the transit dues, 
that they had nothing todo with the present affairs; and with refer- 
ence to an indemnity, it was the law of China, which by treaty 
should be applied, and any award must be hased upon the value of 
effects which may have been lost. 

There is no doubt that the Chinese could find much to support 
them in their resistance to all the demands, except perhaps that for 
the punishment of the offenders concerned in the murder of Mr. 
Margary and the attack on Colonel Browne’s party. On _ the 
ground of an act of war having been committed, with or without the 
sanction or authority of the Chinese Government, it is quite clear 
they could rightly be held responsible for the acts of their officers, 
and liable, therefore, to make such amends as might seem just, 
whether money, territory, or trade privileges. It might be open 
to question how far it was expedient or otherwise, to include 
diplomatic privileges, and long litigated grievances about transit 
dues, and irregular levy of inland duties generally, among the 
conditions of a satisfactory settlement. But it cannot be contested 
as a principle of universal acceptance in the law of nations, that 
‘‘when the officials of a government are shown to have acted not 
once, but, during a term of years, repeatedly, with treachery and 
ferocity towards the subjects of other governments, it must rest 
with the latter, if their strength admit, to exact in a particular 
instance of the peccant government, such retribution as may at once 
atone for the past and make the future secure.” Now the offence 
for which satisfaction had to be claimed, as from one government to 
another, by the British Minister, is of the gravest character, and 
within the first month was placed before the Chinese Foreign Yamén 
in the following unmistakable terms :— 

“A small party of British officers and others entering Yunnan 
frem Burmah, with the full knowledge of the Chinese Government, 
central and provincial, and under passports furnished by the Tsungli 
Yamén, has been attacked in the subprefecture of Momien by a 
body of Chinese troops, sent against them, according to the Chief 
Commissioner of the Indian Government at Mandalay, by the 
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authorities of Momien, and one of their number brutally murdered.” 
With such a charge brought home, there is nothing which the 
British Minister has yet asked which exceeds, or in any degree 
approaches, the limit of what his government may rightly demand in 
satisfaction. The particular concessions or compensations that may 
most fitly or wisely be required, is within those limits a question of 
expediency and policy, rather than of right or justice; since of 
right, much more might be exacted than the Chinese have as yet had 
any reason toapprehend. How such demands as have been made, were 
debated and evaded; with what wearisome and persistent iteration 
the same arguments were again and again brought forward as if for 
the first time, and what endless delays were interposed on minor 
points, even when the principle seemed conceded, is set forth at 
length in the further ninety pages of official correspondence. These 
must be read for those who have never had to deal with Chinese 
officials to understand their perversity and their perseverance in 
resistance, even after they see the hopelessness of averting conces- 
sion or defeat. They were told before the end of the first month of 
this correspondence, that ‘‘every day’s delay” was of the most 
serious consequence, and that the presence of a British officer at the 
investigation had from the first been declared to be the condition 
beyond all others important; and yet it was not until October 10 
that Mr. Wade was enabled to announce to Lord Derby that the 
tenor of the Prince’s answers would allow Mr. Grosvenor to start on 
his mission to Yunnan. Nor was this result secured after all the 
six months of discussion and negotiation, until Mr. Wade had fixed 
the day of his departure from Pekin, and with it the interruption of 
diplomatic relations. 

What may be the final issue, and how far that will correspond 
with any hopes our Minister on the spot may have formed, or the 
efforts these verbal concessions have cost him, it would be hazardous 
to offer any very definite opinion at this distance. But so far as past 
experience may be taken for guidance, I should not be very sanguine. 
It may be possible for Mr. Grosvenor and his two able interpreters, 
Messrs. Davenport and Baber, to satisfy themselves so far as to 
prevent any really innocent men being sacrificed, in lieu of the real 
perpetrators of Mr. Margary’s murder and that of his servants. 
This will be something gained. Whether the true criminals will be 
produced and identified by satisfactory witnesses or evidence must, 
I think, be doubtful. Truth is not usually extracted either from 
accused or witnesses among Chinese without torture, and the adop- 
tion of this mode of taking evidence would be precluded by the 
presence of British officials. Yet by Chinese law capital punishment 
cannot be inflicted, except upon the confession of the accused, or 
such overwhelming evidence of guilt as could hardly be obtained in 
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any case unless the criminal were taken red-handed in the con- 
mission of a crime. In all probability these formed part of a 
mob of disorderly trained bands and roughs of the dangerous 
classes, covertly instigated by those in authority to make a clean 
sweep of the Englishman and his Chinese followers. It will be 
still more difficult to bring home to those in authority, who were 
most likely the authors of the mischief, and the most guilty, their 
participation in the crime. I do not think we are justified, as at 
present advised, in believing these acted under any positive instruc- 
tions to slay the members of the mission, on either side of the 
border. I think it much more probable that they erred by excess 
of zeal, thinking to deserve well of those higher placed, whose 
wishes for the failure of the expedition they either knew or anti- 
cipated, in preventing Margary’s return and Colonel Browne’s 
advance across the Chinese frontiers. If such should be the true 
history of the affair, it is scarcely to be expected that even Chinese 
authorities will voluntarily sacrifice their over-zealous agents. Of 
course if Li-ssa-ta-ye or his nephew can be satisfactorily proved to 
have either led the troops or sanctioned the attack on Colonel 
Browne’s party, there ought to be no difficulty in securing their 
degradation and banishment. But the Chinese empire is so vast, 
and Chinese subterfuges so ingenious and constant, that I should 
not myself feel much faith as to the reality of any sentence on such 
offenders, or its permanent effects, which stopped short of execution 
in the presence of trustworthy witnesses. 

So much for justice. As regards other demands for satisfaction 
and atonement, we may, I hope, be more sure of substantial redress. 
The indemnity in money to any amount claimed will of course be 
paid. But unless it be raised in the shape of a fine, actually 
levied on the town or district in which the crime was perpetrated, 
and thus act as a deterrent in future against like acts, by giving the 
inhabitants of every town a direct interest in preventing mob 
violence and massacres, the gain may be a loss in other respects. If 
paid by the Government, and out of the Chinese Treasury, it will 
look too much like blood-money, and a price voluntarily accepted for 
British lives, which it should be our policy to show no money 
could compensate for in our estimation. The improvement of our 
status and diplomatic position in Pekin, the establishment of a trade 
across the Burmah-Chinese borders, in Yunnan, under well-con- 
sidered regulations, and the removal of taxing grievances in the 
interior by reason of duties levied irregularly or in excess, would 
form the best and most substantial compensation we could demand, 
and if these can be secured much would be gained. 

But I would go further, since I think Her Majesty’s Government 
might justly insist at the same time on the removal of all restrictions 
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barring access to the tributary states of Nepaul and Tibet from our 
Indian territories. In the interest of British trade these would be 
the conditions I should be glad to see enforced, as the fitting atone- 
ment for an act of war, and a deed of singular atrocity. The most 
difficult of attainment will, probably, be any effective exemption 
from the /ekin and other surtaxes on foreign trade in the interior, 
because these arise not so much from wrongs perpetrated by the 
will of the central government, as from abuses inherent in their 
provincial administration. In the matter of fiscal administra- 
tion, nothing can well be worse, or less under control even of the 
high provincial authorities. Where taxes are farmed out, and no 
barrier or custom-house establishments are adequately paid, extortion 
and bribery, with all the parasite evils attending, are the necessary 
concomitants. These conditions cannot be altered by any law or 
edict from Pekin. To stop such abuses and irregularities, there 
must be a radical reform of the whole fiscal administration of the 
empire, and this must begin by apportioning proper salaries to all 
the employés, from the Viceroy to the inferior officials and police 
runners. Where is this to begin, and where is the money to 
come from? It would require about the same kind of revolution 
in fiscal affairs and budgets, as we ‘may hardly imagine if in this 
small group of islands, smaller than any one of the eighteen provinces 
of China, and with fewer inhabitants, it was suddenly determined 
by act of parliament that all the unpaid services rendered by munici- 
palities, vestries, poor-law guardians, and justices of the peace, should 
be adequately paid according to the market value of time and labour 
and qualifications. What would be simply impracticable here, would 
be a thousand times more impossible in the Chinese Empire, looked 
at in a merely financial point of view. In this generation, at least, 
it would be still impossible, apart from financial difficulties, from the 
want of a class of officials with any honest repugnance to bribes or 
corruption, and a similar want of public opinion to attach reprobation 
to such practices. In the absence of any adequate payment for 
services to the State, the exacting of illegal fees and bribes has 
come to be considered as a necessary condition of public employ- 

ment. It was so once in England, and is so still at this day 
' in many countries of the Western world. How the British Minister 
proposes, therefore, to effect his reforms in the collection of inland 
taxes, as they affect British trade, I am unable to say. It ap- 
peared to me, after a long and earnest study of the question in 
all its bearings some years ago, that the only hope lay in an 
arrangement by which all inland duties of any kind should be 
prohibited on foreign goods—the great bulk of which are readily 
recognisable without the necessity of any certificate of origin—the 
Chinese revenue being of course compensated to the amount of the 
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transit dues fixed by treaty, by these being collected on entry at the 
maritime customs. On this basis clauses were introduced into the 
Convention of 1869, but the merchants, I am afraid, allowed their 
distrust of the Chinese to override all other considerations, and 
refused their assent to it even as an experiment. There was, how- 
ever, another difficulty to which my successor, warned possibly by 
this past experience, alludes in one of his despatches to the Earl of 
Derby, and subsequently to the consul at Shanghai, where he 
reminds the mercantile community of what, he says, he found there 
was “a constant tendency to forget,” namely, “that with a trade 
regulated by provisions common to all the treaties, it is not com- 
petent for the British Minister, any more than for the Minister of 
any other Treaty Power, single-handed to negotiate any conditions 
that will modify the existent treaty provisions; or, more exactly, to 
negotiate conditions that will be operative.’ And he concludes, 
with perfect truth, that ‘unless it had formally accepted the changes 
agreed to, any one Power, no matter how insufficient its share of the 
China trade, would in most instances be able to neutralise the effect 
of any new provision, though assented to, it might be, by all the 
Powers most interested in trade.’’ It is true, also, beyond dispute 
or question, as he observes to the Consul, that ‘foreign trade in 
China is a common property, changes in the regulation of which, to 
be effective, must have been accepted by all alike.” Whether any 
improvement, under the circumstances, may be found possible, 
remains to be seen, but what he has striven to obtain in this direc- 
tion, is plainly stated to be “‘a formal engagement on the part of 
the Chinese Government that inquiry should be made into the ques- 
tion of taxation of foreign trade, whether at the consular ports or 
beyond their limits, and that a Report should be prepared on which, 
were it found otherwise impossible to rectify practices at present 
objected to, modification of existent conditions might be nego- 
tiated.” 

In closing this last blue book on China, it is impossible, after a 
careful perusal of the whole of the correspondence, not to be 
impressed with the evidence borne on every page almost, that the 
Chinese Government have abated nothing of their traditional averse- 
ness to any movement by which they may be committed to greater 
freedom of intercourse, or more open declaration of treaty obligations. 
Hence the frequent violation of these by provincial authorities and 
the people; and among other evils, as our Minister wrote to the 
Prince, the attitude forced upon a Foreign Power when a difference 
arises, of one which feels, that, without intimidation or a resort to 
force, it has but a faint chance of obtaining any redress. Its 
exclusiveness, as strong as ever, and its refusal to draw near to the 
rest of the world, is undoubtedly a constant source of danger. We 
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can only hope this truth was at last dawning on the Prince of Kung 
towards the close of the correspondence, when, in a memorial of the 
Tsungli Yamén to the throne, proposing intercourse between the 
heads of departments and other high officers, with foreign Ministers 
and diplomatic missions to foreign states, they observe that “their 
minds must have free access to each other before angry collisions 
between them can be prevented.” If we can hope, with Sir Thomas 
Wade, that these negotiations may mark the commencement of a 
“new era in foreign relations with China,” the lives that have been 
lost will not have been sacrificed wholly in vain, and the efforts it 
has cost to obtain even initiatory steps and a promise of redress will 
have been well bestowed. But at the same time, it is only too 
evident that the present state of our relations with China is eminently 
unsatisfactory. Western diplomacy is at a sore disadvantage in 
coping with the fixity of purpose and immobility of Chinese policy. 
The ability and energy displayed in the one is of little avail in an 
encounter with the passive resistance of the other. To overcome 
this more is needed, and that more resolves itself into active force 
and war. Thrice in less than thirty years we have been driven to 
this extremity, and no year passes without this danger being incurred 
by reason of illegalities and acts of violence for which the Chinese 
Government must be held responsible. In no case has full and 
prompt redress ever been obtained, or any show of such redress 
without prolonged contention and evasive measures, such as the pre- 
sent blue book gives only too fair an example of in both directions. 
In no case has any practical result been attained, without intimidation, 
if not a commencement of execution, by the aid of our naval forces. 
It is no question here of the amount of ability shown by our 
present Minister at Pekin in the conduct of these harassing and 
still unterminated negotiations. As I have already said in a former 
article, Sir Thomas Wade has brought to his task exceptional 
advantages, some of which are peculiarly his own. Not only a long 
experience in the country has given him great knowledge of Chinese 
nature and the character of the people he has had to deal with, 
but the still more rare acquaintance with their literature and 
classics in the original, in addition to a command of their lan- 
guage in speaking. The approval of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and the honours bestowed in token of it, sufficiently attest the 
value of his services and fitness for the high post he fills. 
And yet the practical conclusion remains, that all these efforts 
of diplomacy are unequal to the task of placing our relations 
with China on any satisfactory footing of permanence and recipro- 
city. For diplomacy pure and simple, there is in truth no 
field at Pekin. No power of reasoning, or force of argument, ever 
yet stirred bya hair’s breadth the fixed resolve of Chinese officials, 
VOL. XIX. N.S. YY 
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when foreign interests were involved, to exhaust every means of 
obstruction and resistance their position would allow before they 
yielded. It is beating the air to talk to them of treaty rights and 
obligations, the claims of justice, or the benefits that would accrue to 
them, as to us, by a more progressive and liberal policy. The tiro 
in such work is at first charmed with the courtesy and patience 
shown in listening to what he hopes may prove convincing argu- 
ments. They are even met, in reply, with a certain show of 
appreciative intelligence and willingness to be convinced or better 
informed. When, however, many such interviews, and interminable 
correspondence in further elucidation, have exhausted the subject, 
and the time has arrived for action or some definite result, the 
disillusion quickly follows. Perhaps at a final meeting for the 
purpose of settlement, and there is nothing more apparently to be 
said on either side, his proposal to settle the terms of agreement is 
met by a request in the blandest accents, and with perfectly 
unmoved countenance, to expluin what it is that is wanted, as he is 
ready to hear! All that has passed in weeks of discussion and 
correspondence is as though it had never been. It is simply ignored, 
and the whole argument, on which days or weeks have been con- 
sumed, has to be begun de novo—or abandoned as hopeless. What 
can diplomacy avail against such adversaries? A foreign repre- 
sentative may weary of this system of passive resistance and inertia, 
but the Chinese official comes up smiling day after day, and never 
tires or gives in, unless he sees behind the last word some- 
thing more tangible than words, and less easily resisted than 
arguments. Until that hour arrives, it is only another version 
of the fable of the wolf learning to read, who could make nothing 
out of the letters, however they were put before him, but “lamb.” 
To the Chinese official, nothing which foreign lips can say ever 
leaves any other impression upon him than “China,” with its tra- 
ditional hatred of all that is either new or foreign. 

Discouraging as this may seem, and embarrassing as it certainly is, 
there is nothing very surprising in their fixity of ideas and purpose, 
and it is not without a parallel in other countries. In nearly all, 
and certainly in all old countries with a history and traditions, there 
is a party which resists on principle and conscientiously, innovation 
and progress of every kind. Both are hateful to them, by habits, 
tastes, and associations. The words sound like a toesin in their ears, 
ominous of evil, if not of ruin and anarchy, with all their accom- 
paniments of spoliation, disorder and violence. We have been 
lately reminded that in our own land there is a party of resistance, 
which even after such grave lessons as the Catholic Emancipation, 
the Reform Act, and the Repeal of the Corn Laws, with a host of 
other liberal measures, continue opposed on principle to every change 
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or considerable innovation. The Anti-Foreign Party in China is 
only an exaggerated form of the same phenomenon, only they are in a 
majority instead of being, as with us, a comparatively small minority 
of the nation. They have the country with them, and not only the 
mass of the people, and the popular voice, but all the literati, that 
is, the educated classes. What can diplomacy do against such a 
compact and determined opposition at the furthest extremity of Asia, 
nearly one-third of which is under their rule, and peopled by some 
300,000,000 of subjects welded together into one nation by identity 
of origin and language, still more by traditions, customs, and 
religion ? 

I have in a former article, traced or rather glanced at, some of 
the most distinctive features in the physical geography of the wide 
region under Chinese rule, and the past history of the race, from 
an early period, as abiding and permanent influences. I may now 
therefore, though still more briefly and rapidly, ask attention to the 
main inferences to be drawn from both combined. 

China within the Great Wall represents the central nucleus of 
unification and civilisation to which all the Tartar and Mongol 
tribes in successive descents from the hyperborean regions of Siberia 
and the Mongol steppes and deserts east and west have gravitated 
as by a natural law, there to be transformed from nomads into 
citizens, and from pastoral tribes into agriculturists and traders, 
exchanging their tents for walled towns, and becoming members of 
a law-governed State. The absorbent and assimilating power of the 
Chinese, ever since the fusing process of amalgamation began and led 
to the unification of tribal sections, is one of the most remarkable 
features of their history. Dynasties have changed, Chinese, Mongol 
and Tartar have succeeded each other, sometimes in quiet succession, 
but the process of conversion into Chinese has been continuous and 
certain. They had at last evidently nothing to fear from the invasion 
of the hardy and fierce nomads, everywhere pressing on their 
borders, beyond the momentary waste and disturbance of established 
rule. 

Another and not less remarkable feature is to be noted in this 
connection. The Chinese as a race, or a nation, by their superior 
civilisation and great numbers, have always asserted and maintained 
that kind of dominion and authority which the higher and more 
perfect organizations throughout nature, and in animal life more 
especially, never fail to exercise, consciously or otherwise. Thus it 
has followed, again as by a natural law, that over the nomads and less 
civilised hordes occupying the vast regions beyond their borders, as 
far as the Himalayas and Central Asia, they have exercised a con- 
trolling power, and more or less absolute dominion. By force, 
when needed, they have unfailingly asserted their supremacy. Ruth- 

yy 2 
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less and unsparing in its application as Tartar or Mongol ever 
devised, the Eleuths and Tourgouths, the former once the most 
powerful tribes in Central Asia, were all but exterminated, and 
the remnants driven utterly away. It is true that after having 
entirely subjected or driven away those who make any resistance, 
they are willing to offer acceptable terms to all who remain, and 
even to wile some of their former enemies back to their native 
steppes, as in the memorable case of the banished tribe of Tour- 
gouths, invited by the Emperor Kienlung in 1772 to return from 
Russian sway to their ancient possessions. In this their policy is 
not unlike that of the Romans, “ Parcere subjectis et debellare 
superbos.” The punishments they inflict are barbarous and hor- 
rible. They not only exterminate whole tribes, but break victims 
of their vengeance on the wheel, quarter or tear them asunder 
by wild horses, boil their feet, and perpetrate every kind of 
torture. But to the peaceably disposed they adopt a wise policy of 
conciliation to induce them to settle, by placing military colonies— 
troops in large numbers with their families—at all important points, 
and providing slave labour by sending criminals to till the soil in 
servitude. The Mongols thus find a demand for their cattle and 
other produce, and are gradually induced to become stationary, to 
meet it and reap the profits. Thus partly by force, but also by 
bribes and example, they bring all tribes under their rule. So in 
Songaria we find mixed together Eleuths with a tribe of Tourgouths, 
and remnants of the Songares, together with Mongols, Manchus and 
Chinese troops—settlers and convicts all mingled together, and in 
peaceful relations. In proof of the success of this profound and 
astute policy, it is only necessary to observe the comparative security 
of traffic and caravans on the line of road across the desert from 
the pass of Kiayu to Hami and Urumtsi; for ages the line of internal 
communication between the West of China and the regions lying 
around and in the basins of the Yarkand river and the Caspian, in 
contrast to the hazards, and robberies, and poverty met on the great 
roads in Bokhara, and the regions south and west of the Belur-Tag. 
This was equally remarkable in the days of the Mongol dynasty, 
under Kublai Khan, as it is now under a more feeble rule, and after 
a long series of insurrections and disastrous foreign wars. One other 
characteristic must not be overlooked. By policy and the adroit 
adoption of a prevailing religious element, they have always been 
able to employ in their conquests beyond the Wall, as tributaries or 
subjects, all the Tartar and Mongol tribes. Thus aided, they have 
ruled supreme over Mongolia, Ili, all the vast region lying on each 
side of the Celestial Mountains, including a tract nearly as large as 
Mongolia, of which, until recently, Eastern Turkestan formed the 
southern circuit between the Gobi and Caspian deserts, and reaching 
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as far as the Hindu Kush, leading down to the valley of the Indus, 
All this belonged to Ili, and was governed from Pekin, and may 
be so again in a very short time, if no foreign intervention arrest 
the progress of the Chinese arms. 

The large town of Kashgar, situated at the north-western angle 
of the southern division on the Yarkand river, is the centre of 
several converging roads, including the great caravan route from 
China through Kucha, which terminates there ; and the trade con- 
centrated here makes it the emporium of the commerce of Central 
Asia, where Russians, Tibetans, Afghans, Sikhs, and representatives 
from all parts of the Chinese empire and the valley of the Caspian 
are to be found. Some of this trade and activity since the rebellion 
of 1865 has been transferred to Yarkand, which has since become 
the capital, and is now occupied as the seat of government of Yacoob 
Beg, or the Atalih-Gazi, as the ruler de facto is now more usually 
styled. From these facts, what is the most obvious and important 
inference ? Is it not that the Chinese, as a nation, have for a long 
succession of ages shown themselves not only. greatly superior to 
all surrounding nationalities, however grouped, but to possess an 
absolute superiority in the art of governing. They first succeeded 
in blending under one form of government all the raw and dis- 
cordant elements, given to division and internecine wars within 
the eighteen provinces, and have ever since maintained a dominat- 
ing power and influence. Over thousands of square miles, and vast 
regions of desert, steppe and mountain, to the very centre of Asia, 
and far into the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, and even south of the 
Himalayas, in Nepaul, Bhutan and Tibet, as against Eastern States, 
they are and always have been irresistible; and, by the extent 
of their dominions, the numbers and industry of their popula- 
tion, and the traditions and framework of their government, they 
must be regarded as supreme in Eastern Asia—the one great power 
which counterbalances Russia, and marches with it into the central 
lines of communication on the borders of Bokhara and Khiva. Russia, 
at Urga and Kuldja, is in close contact on two of the great trade 
routes leading from the west into China. Yarkand would give that 
Power the gates which lead direct into the western provinces and the 
southern line of trade, also which passes through Tibet to Lhassa and 
Batang and the borders of Szechuen, the richest of all the eighteen 
provinces. That China should desire to regain this key to their 
middle kingdom, and the best locked of their tributary states, Tibet, 
while Russia might find her advantage in preventing it, is too self- 
evident to escape notice. Quite recently, a telegram from the 
Russian correspondent of the Times informed us that— 


‘*A commercial caravan, accompanied by a Cossack escort and a scientific 
expedition, is about to leave the Russo-Siberian Province of Semipalatinsk to 
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proceed to Western China by the new route from Sainan to Lan Tchu, on the 
Yellow River, explored by Colonel Sosnovski. The new route is 2,000 versts 
shorter than the Kiachta road, and perfectly practicable for vehicles.” 


And still more recent telegrams speak of the Russian Government 
having assigned a considerable sum for the survey of the Orenburg 
Tashkend Railway, which is to begin at once. 

_The Semipalatinsk route is to strike, in a direct line from it, the 
great caravan route already described, midway at Hami, across the 
desert of Gobi at its narrowest part, and enter China through 
the western portal or the Kiayu Pass. If they have the permission 
of the Chinese Government to avail themselves of this road through 
the western pass, instead of stopping short at Kiachta and Urga, as 
heretofore, then the whole of the relations of Russia and China are 
undergoing a momentous change in practice and principle ; and it is 
difficult to see on what plea they can oppose our right to pursue the 
caravan routes which lead into Tibet from Sikhim and Nepaul and 
Assam, or into Yunnan from Burmah. Apart from the “most favoured 
nation clause” in all the treaties of Western Powers with China— 
ours among the rest—which they have hitherto contended had only 
reference to maritime commerce and the ports on the coast, there can 
be no plausible ground for denying to us, with territories touching 
Nepaul and Tibet, what is granted to Russia with its conterminous 
borders. If force is allowed to prevail in the one case, their weakness 
cannot be allowed to justify the establishment of an injurious in- 
equality as between two great Western Powers in matters of trade. If 
a Russian consul may be established at Urga, within the Chinese 
western border, we may equally claim the right to appoint a consul to 
reside at Shasa or Batang. It is very natural that Russia should desire 
an outlet for Western Siberia and its products by the most direct 
road to China, where unlimited markets and river transit are avail- 
able. But it is no less natural that we should claim an equal right 
of transit through Nepaul into Central Asia and its markets, or to 
Tibet by Sikhim, or the Mishmi valley, for our Assam tea and 
other Indian products, or from British Burmah to Yunnan across 
the tributary states, by a treaty of reciprocity and exchange. The 
time has, in fact, arrived when it is no longer possible for China to 
maintain its traditional policy of isolation, even within the partial 
limits of maritime commerce. Both Russia and Great Britain, 
equally great as eastern and western powers, are now conterminous 
states with China, and we are not to be denied the same free access 
for our trade from the land side, as we, in common with Russia, 
have secured from the sea. The next great turning-point in the 
relations of China with the Treaty Powers must be this—and it is 
close at hand, despite the undisguised repugnance of the Govern- 
ment at Pekin to yield consent. In a strategic point of view China 
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may still desire to recover Eastern Turkestan, and hold in possession 
the great central meeting of caravan routes at Yarkand, between the 
east and the west,—between the Chinese provinces and Western Asia, 
by which, in centuries past, before the discovery of the passage round 
the Cape, nearly all the wealth of India and China which found its 
way to Europe was carried. It has hitherto been the policy of Russian 
governments to obtain exclusive possession and a monopoly of these 
trade routes between the west of China and Central Asia. But it is 
neither consistent with our interests as a great commercial nation nor 
as an Eastern power and rulers of India, to submit to this restrictive 
and monopolising spirit. A policy founded upon a principle of 
monopoly and exclusion is, under such circumstances, one of hostility; 
nearly as much as overt acts of war directed against the rights enjoyed 
in common by the law of nations. And the only condition on which 
Russia, China, and Great Britain can maintain in contiguous terri- 
tories relations of amity, is one of reciprocity and equality in all that 
concerns the interests of trade, the very basis of which is free 
access for peaceable intercourse and exchange of products. If 
Russia and China will admit this, there need be, and there should 
be, no risk of collision or cause of enmity. Any rivalry or conflict 
of interests as regards the development of trade need not take 
other form than it does in Europe, where the well-understood advan- 
tages of an exchange of products, more than counterbalance any 
prejudice that may result from competition and the absence of a 
monopoly. 

But all the more recent information from Russia and China, as to 
the aim and intentions of their respective Governments, gives little 
hope that either the one or the other will so understand the common 
interest of all, if left to themselves. The last returns of Russian 
trade show a steady decrease throughout Central Asia in the con- 
sumption of Russian woollens and other manufactured produce ; and 
the telegraphic news of fresh efforts to push on their lines of com- 
munication and obtain new outlets and centres of trade in Turkestan 
and Western China sufficiently indicates a fixed policy. The two 
latest announcements published by the Russian Telegraphic Agency 
are beyond all others significant. The first, under date April 6th, 
tells us that “the Emperor has just authorised a survey of the 
railway which is to cross Central Asia by Ekaterinburg and Tash- 
kent for a length of 2,000 kilometres. This line will join at 
Ekaterinburg the Siberian line of Nijni Troumene, confirmed last 
December. According to the plans of Colonel Bogdanovitch, the 
survey greatly increases the importance of the Siberian line.’ The 
object is plainly to open a more direct line of trade and communi- 
cation between Western Siberia and the Western Provinces of China, 
linking it into the railroad system proceeding from Novogorod and 
Semipalatinsk either projected or completed. 
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But a still more significant and important telegram appeared of 
the 10th April, which solves all doubt as to the part Russia has 
determined to take in the approaching struggle between the Atalih 
Gazi (Yacoob Beg) at Yarkand, in Eastern Turkestan, and the 
Chinese forces now en route for the recovery of the revolted province :— 


‘‘The Russian Colonel Sosnovyski, during his recent journey in the Mongol 
Provinces of Western China, engaged in the name of his Government to supply 
20,000 pouds of wheat to the Chinese troops stationed in those parts. The corn, 
which is to be paid for by the Chinese Government, will be sent from Semi- 
palatinsk to Gutschen. As it was the want of food which prevented the 
Chinese in those parts from operating against Yakoob Beg of Kashgar, 
the provisions received from Russia will enable them to resume operations in 


Dsungary.” 

It is impossible to overlook the importance of this step. By 
making common cause with the Chinese, they will in all probability 
ensure the defeat of Yacoob Beg with his Mahommedan following. 
And such defeat, not only means the re-conquest and entire subjection 
of what is popularly known as Eastern Turkestan—with the de fucto 
ruler of which we have entered into relations of amity and commerce 
at no small cost—but the extermination of the Mussulman popula- 
tion and the closing of all the frontier to British trade. These are 
grave results, the effects of which are likely to extend much beyond 
the immediate boundaries of Turkestan. Russia thus hopes to secure 
the uncontested monopoly of the whole trade of Central Asia from 
Bokhara and Yarkand to Batang, and into the rich provinces of 
Western China, at comparatively little cost by a stroke of policy. 
Whereas, had she sided with Yacoob Beg, Turkestan might indeed 
have been secured, but the gates of China on the Western Provinces 
and all access to them would have been firmly closed. Russia and 
China, the one occupying the northern half of Asia, and the other 
an equally large portion to the South and East nearly, may now 
join hands together and do what scemeth good tv them. Those 
who dwell in the fertile valleys of Kashgar and Yarkand, can 
scarcely congratulate themselves like the sons of Korah that ‘ Mercy 
and Truth are met together, Righteousness and Peace have kissed 
each other.” It must soon become to them as apparent as to the 
rest of the world, that over the whole of Asia, North and East of the 
Himalayas, there is no power to gainsay what both may agree upon. 
If they can only be in accord, with a common feeling of exclusiveness 
and hostility to the rest of Europe, a compact may be made. It is 
possible that Chinese rulers may see in a Russian alliance offen- 
sive and defensive, a solid basis for resistance to other powers. 
They may believe that the danger of such a compact with one so 
uear and powerful will be less, and life more tolerable, than under 4 
hollow truce with many, and a perpetual menace of rupture. 

RUTHERFORD ALCOCK. 
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Some philosophers hold that whatever we feel in our conscience to 
be right, is right. Others assert that the course of action to be 
approved is evidently that which leads to the greatest balance of 
pleasure over pain. In casting up this credit and debit account, we 
may properly include not only the pleasures and pains of all 
mankind, but those of the lower animals, so far as they can be 
estimated and compared with human feelings. However these 
fundamental questions of moral science may be settled, it is curious 
to reflect how little the two standards of right do as a matter of fact 
correspond. In a great many instances which might be pointed out, 
public sentiment condemns and rigorously represses one particular 
form of hurtful action, while it condones or approves deeds of a 
parallel nature equally against the greatest-happiness principle. 
Prevailing moral sentiments seem to be founded on no nice appre- 
ciation of comparative evil and comparative good. 

It has often struck me that the ‘English - people are under some 
inisapprehensions about their national virtues. Long ago they 
abolished public lotteries, and a lottery wheel is now considered a 
wicked and demoralising thing, except in its rather ominous con- 
nection with the sale of works of art. But though lottery wheels 
are abolished, they tolerate the existence of a betting system as 
demoralising as any lotteries which ever were held. It is true that 
there are laws against betting in public, which save the national 
conscience in some degree; but every one is aware that the nation 
deliberately ignores the existence of betting rings among its own 
aristocratic governors, and does not make earnest efforts to suppress 
the practice. 

The English feel their superior virtue, again, in the matter of 
slavery. They set the world the example of abolishing this odious 
thing; the very name of slavery cannot be endured in England. 
When it became known that certain South Sea Islanders were being 
kidnapped occasionally, and carried into some sort of slavery in 
Queensland, the Government took prompt and effectual measures 
against this abominable practice ; but when it was stated that the 
Australian aborigines in the north of Queensland were being shot 
like kangaroos, or poisoned wholesale by strychnine, one solitary 
member of parliament went so far as to ask the Government whether 
this was true. The Government replied that they did not know, 
but would make inquiries, and nothing more has been heard of the 
matter to the present day. Accounts which I have heard of the 
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proceedings in the border districts of Queensland are simply dreadful. 
These accounts may or may not be true,’ and I should not like to 
vouch for them ; but the point is that English society, though it runs 
wild about surrendering a fugitive slave, has never cared even to 
ascertain whether or not scores of the Australian natives are shot 
like kangaroos, or poisoned by strychnine like the native dogs. 

The most remarkable, however, of all such cases of disproportionate 
moral sentiment is found in the case of cruelty to animals. In this 
respect, again, the English are pre-eminently a virtuous people. 
Less advanced or, it may be, degenerate nations still indulge in 
savage sports like bull-fighting. I remember that a kind of thrill 
of horror went through the newspapers when it was once reported 
that the Empress Eugenie had attended a bull-fight. Long ago the 
English abolished such a brutal practice as bull-baiting, which is 
now only a matter of history. It is pleasing to hear of the intelli- 
gence and success with which the police everywhere follow the 
tracks of cock-fighters. A party of men cannot meet on the most 
secluded moor in the country, but the force are down upon them 
before many “mains” have been fought. The praiseworthy efforts 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals are 
unceasing. A man ties crackers to the tail of a pigeon to make it 
fly better. He is marched before a magistrate and fined. An 
ingenious menagerie-keeper makes hysenas jump through a blazing 
ring. The bench denounce the gross cruelty, it having been given 
in evidence that hyenas are much afraid of fire; but they ultimately 
discharge the accused, on the ground that hyzenas are not domesti- 
cated animals. Within the last few days a man has been fined for 
taming a horse by electricity. Again, it is thought a very cruel 
thing to bait rabbits or other animals in an enclosed space, and 
every now and then a beerhouse-keeper suffers under the Act against 
this cruel practice; but, curiously enough, if you only let the 
animals have a run in an open space before they are killed by the 
dogs, this is not cruel, being called coursing as contrasted to baiting. 
That is to say, if you let an animal endure the fear of death for a 
short time, and exhaust itself in vain efforts to escape, and then give 
it the actual pains of death, there is no cruelty. 

But I need hardly go on at any great length to show that the 
sentiments of the public in respect of cruelty to animals are simply 


(1) Since writing the above I have found that these statements are to a great extent 
confirmed in a work just published upon Queensland, called ‘‘The Queen of the 
Colonies.’ A squatter destroyed a whole tribe of blacks by giving them a bag of flour 
poisoned by strychnine. This crime is comparable with that of Thomassen. No 
attempt was made to punish him. Another case, in which two blacks were intention- 
ally poisoned by strychnine, is also mentioned. ‘The shooting and poisoning of natives 
is said to have ceased in the last few years; but ought we to be satisfied by vague and 
unsupported assertions in a matter of this kind ? 
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in a chaotic state. There ‘is no approximation whatever to the 
utilitarian standard. An almost infinite amount of needless pain is 
inflicted upon the lower animals every day, and yet, because it is 
done in a familiar form, the inspectors of the Society pass it over, and 
indeed the laws take no cognizance of it. Sportsmen and ratcatchers 
ruthlessly leave wounded animals to die slowly and in torture. But 
if men tie crackers to the tails of pigeons, the fact of their conviction 
is telegraphed to every daily newspaper in the country, and appears 
under the sensational heading, ‘‘ A New Phase of Cruelty.” 

By far the most irrational of moral sensations, however, is that 
excited by the revelations of vivisection. It is not too much to say 
that the public have almost unanimously been shocked by the 
details of experiments which the Society for the Abolition of Vivisec- 
tion have taken care to make widely known. That a number of 
medical men should have met at Norwich, and coolly stood by to 
witness M. Magnan cut open the thighs of two dogs, and inject 
alcohol and absinthe therein, drove many people almost wild with 
indignation. When, in 1873, the authors of the “ Handbook of the 
Physiological Laboratory’ published their unlucky volume, and 
disclosed the secrets of the vivisection table, a part of the public 
seemed to become almost inarticulate with rage, that such things 
should be allowed in a Christian and an English country. 

Words of sufficient strength seem to be wanting to express the 
feelings of anti-vivisectionists. Hellish, monstrous, abominable, 
horrid, horrible, devilish, diabolical, demoniacal, ghastly, sinful, 
wicked, detestable, villanous, atrocious, nameless, infamous—such are 
a few of the adjectives most commonly applied to the practice, and it 
seems difficult to suggest stronger ones. Yet, from the way in 
which the writers pile up the agony, they evidently think their 
language inadequate to the occasion. I noticed one letter, occupy- 
ing half a column of small print, in a London evening paper, which 
might be described as one continuous yell of indignation from 
beginning to end. Mr. George Duckett, of the Society for the 
Abolition of Vivisection, probably gave a form to the suppressed 
feelings of many, when he ‘described vivisection as hellish, horrid, 
and monstrous, as “an abomination imported from the Continent,” 
and as “‘ going hand in hand with Atheism.”* 

It is noticeable that not a few of the eminent men who have 
practised vivisection, or are immediately interested in its results, 
express almost equally strong feelings. Mr. Darwin, when asked 
what he would think of trying a painful experiment without 
anesthetics, when it could be done as well with them, replied 
emphatically, “‘It deserves detestation and abhorrence.” (Question 
4,672.) Dr. Sharpey, referring to one of Majendie’s experiments, 

(1) Report of the Royal Commission on Vivisection, p. 326. 
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which he had witnessed ‘in his youth, described it as “ his famous, it 
might rather have been called infamous,” experiment (Question 
474). Other less eminent witnesses spoke almost in a similar tone 
of practices in which they were themselves deeply interested. 

I hope that I should be one of the last to deny that it is hellish, 
and infamous, and detestable, and so forth, to inflict needless pain on 
the lower animals. But I wish to ask, If so, why does society, and 
English society especially, go on permitting the perpetration of 
hellish atrocities, on a most gigantic scale, in their very midst ? 
Why does it allow practices of this hellish description to be fashion- 
able amusements of the upper classes, patronised by royalty, pur- 
chased at vast cost, commented on by all the daily press, and by 
a number of special journals, as if these amusements were more 
important to humanity than all science and art put together? Can 
anybody deny that what is known as “sport,” or as the “noble 
science,” including hunting, coursing, deer-stalking, shooting, battue- 
shooting, pigeon-shooting, and angling, is, from beginning to end, 
mere diversion founded on the needless sufferings of the lower 
animals. On what sociological or psychological grounds can we 
explain the fact that a comparatively small amount of pain inflicted 
for the lofty purpose of furthering science and relieving the ills of 
mortality should excite such intense feelings of disgust, while the 
infliction of almost infinitely greater amounts of pain in mere trivial 
amusement seems to excite no corresponding feeling at all? Why is 
the country agitated with disgust at the report of a cock-fight, or a 
combat between a man and a dog, or the electrifying of a horse, 
while the newspapers send their special correspondents to India to 
describe the achievements of our future emperor in sticking pigs ? 

It might seem indispensable, in treating a question of this sort, to 
lay down some clear definition, showing what is cruelty and what is 
not; but any attempt to reconcile popular sentiments with a single 
definition of the term will utterly fail. To inflict pain for the 
pleasure of inflicting it, is unquestionable and malignant cruelty. 
To inflict pain negligently, and without any adequate motive, as 
when a butcher, habituated to the slaughtering of animals, pays 
little regard to the shortening of their last agonies, is also cruel. 
But it would not seem that the infliction of pain is always regarded 
as a necessary ingredient of cruelty. A large part of the public 
strongly condemns the practice of pigeon-shooting as a cruel and 
brutal amusement. But a bird when fairly shot dies instantaneously, 
without time to feel pain, and when the business is properly con- 
ducted no bird need be left in pain for more than a very brief time. 
But there can be no doubt whatever that, in shooting wild birds 
and rabbits, a large proportion of the animals are painfully wounded, 
and yet escape beyond the reach of the sportsman. Wyndham, ina 
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remarkable speech which he made in favour of bull-baiting, asserted 
that in shooting there were ten birds wounded for one bird killed. 
I should think, or at least hope, that this is an immense exaggera- 
tion ; in the absence of any data I will assume that, for ten birds or 
rabbits killed outright, there is only one painfully wounded. Now 
we can hardly suppose that the number of birds and rabbits shot 
annually in this kingdom is less than thirty millions, and we 
arrive at the fearful result that, to say the least, three million 
animals are painfully mangled yearly, partly to supply food, 
but mainly to afford amusement to the wealthy. Let us grant, 
for the sake of argument, that only half of these animals could be 
taken painlessly by nets. Then we must allow that a million and 
a half wounded animals suffer agonies for the mere diversion of 
our sporting classes. Strange to say, this enormous infliction of 
needless pain is seldom thought cruel. True sport is held to be a 
wholesome manly exercise. Pigeon-shooting is cruel, although the 
animals die speedily and certainly. Rabbit-shooting is not cruel, 
apparently because the poor wounded animals which escape die a 
lingering death out of sight. 

It may be said that the sportsman does nothing more than the 
laws of nature authorise. He procures food by the most direct 
process, and kills animals in a rapid painless way. But this does 
not at all hold good of all sporting. From my own observation 
I can affirm that many sportsmen acquire.a taste for the simple 
wanton destruction of life apart from all ulterior purposes. Provided 
an animal will only make a good moving target they want to shoot 
it. They will do this at sea, in woods, and inaccessible places where 
there is no possibility of recovering the animals, or of putting them 
out of pain if badly wounded. In Norway and Australia I have 
frequently seen the sporting instinct of the English develop itself in 
freedom, and I can only conclude that “sport” is synonymous with 
the love of the clever destruction of living things. 

We should not speak of sportsmen as if they were all exactly 
alike, and I have no doubt that many of them would hate to leave 
an animal in pain when they could help it; but not so in every 
case. I have had narrated to me the proceedings of a highly 
aristocratic party, engaged in the fashionable amusement of battue- 
shooting. A wounded bird fell near to a group of country people, 
who were looking on at their superiors. The poor bird lay writhing 
in agony on the ground, and a bystander almost instinctively 
stepped forward to put it out of pain. He received such a rating 
from some of the aristocratic party for his impertinence as he has not 
forgotten to the present day, nor is likely to forget. 

It does not seem possible to acquit women, especially women of 
distinction and fashion, of indirect participation in most extensive 
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acts of cruelty. I do not lay so much weight as some do upon 
their attendance at pigeon-shooting matches. Many a fine lady 
would turn sick at the notion of seeing a chicken slaughtered for 
her own table, who would sit by and compliment men on their skill 
in riddling pigeons and doves. There are fine distinctions in matters 
of this sort. But what I chiefly refer to is the irresistible tendency 
of women to ornament their hats and bonnets with the wings of birds. 
We speak of being “as happy as a bird,” yet all over the world a 
shocking destruction of the most happy and beautiful little creatures 
which exist is occasioned by the vanity of women, and especially by 
those who may pretend to be the most educated and sensitive. 
There are women who seem to become hysterical at the very name of 
vivisection. Has it occurred to them that by doing away with the 
use of birds’ wings and feathers they would prevent the lingering 
painful deaths, not simply of scores, or hundreds, or thousands, but 
of millions of sensitive animals? We should always remember that 
for each hundred birds shot, killed, and secured, there are ten, 
twenty, or perhaps more, which lie fatally wounded for hours or 
even days. 

In connection with this subject of cruelty, I confess that a dis- 
agreeable truth is perpetually forced upon my mind, namely, that 
the amusements of the lower classes are readily denounced as cruel, 
while the sports of the squire and the aristocrat are held up as 
noble, though involving far more pain to animals, At one time 
there were local by-laws of manors, providing that no bull should 
be killed before it had been baited for the amusement of the people. 
But about the beginning of this century, when the manorial system 
had quite broken down, it was discovered that bull-baiting was a 
brutal and demoralizing exhibition, ahd it was forthwith repressed. 
Yet to the present day it is thought a fine thing to turn out a stag 
and chase it for hours in mortal agony, afterwards caging it up for 
another run. Some years ago I saw a revolting account in the 
papers of the way in which some Yorkshire squires had similarly 
conducted a beaver hunt, if I recollect aright. Yet when we come 
to think about it, I do not know that, except in being unusual, there 
is anything worse in such hunts than in ordinary fox-hunting— 
‘the noble science,” as it is called. "What, I should like to know, 
is there noble in it, except that many “noblemen” pursue it? A 
score or two of strong men, mounted on the fleetest horses, with a 
pack of highly trained hounds, pursue one wretched little palpitating 
animal. It is true that Professor Newman, in his recent interesting 
article on Cruelty, endeavours to show very ingeniously that hunted 
animals do not suffer much, the physical exertion banishing the 
anguish of fear. Swift animals, he considers, are made to run. The 
real dread. of death, he thinks, is felt when we sit in ambush and 
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hear our enemies, as Idomeneus in Homer said, compassing our 
death. But surely the hunted fox must suffer this too when he 
gets into cover, and hears the dogs snuffing around him, or when he 
runs to earth and has to be dug out. I am told, too, that a hunted 
animal, supposing him to escape death, suffers very severely from 
cramp in the over-strained muscles. I see nothing in fox-hunting 
to render it otherwise than highly cruel, except that it is “noble.” 
I fear, too, that the principal difference to be drawn between coursing 
and baiting, is that the latter is the form of sport most likely to fall 
within the means of the lower classes. 

From these and many other instances, which will readily suggest 
themselves, we may learn that the popular notions of cruelty depend 
in a comparatively slight degree upon the real amount of pain 
inflicted. The attitude of mind of the inflicter, the circumstances 
of the infliction, the degree or way in which the pain is made mani- 
fest, and especially the frequency with which the act has been done 
in past times, or the social grade of those by whom it is usually 
done, are all taken into account. 

Cruelty is, in fact, a highly complex notion, involving several 
distinct elements involved together in a most subtle manner. It is 
only by the aid of the new sciences of Sociology and Anthropology— 
with the guidance, in short, of Mr. Spencer or Mr. Tylor—that we 
can attempt to explain the apparent inconsistencies which meet us 
on every side in moral and social questions of this kind. But we 
may perhaps classify the elements of cruelty under four principal 
heads, as follows :— 

Firstly, the actual physical pain inflicted. 

Secondly, the motive or purpose of inflicting the pain, or rather of 
performing the action which produces pain. 

Thirdly, the degree in which the action in question is habitual 
and familiar. 

Fourthly, the manner in which the pain is expressed and the 
circumstances of its infliction impressed upon the imagination. 

We might call these elements of cruelty respectively, the physical, 
the moral, the sociological, and the psychological elements. Different 
acts of cruelty involve these elements in the most various proportions. 
When hyzenas were made to jump through blazing hoops, this was 
at once pronounced to be gross cruelty, because it conflicted with our 
notions of what is habitual and recognised. When a man was 
prosecuted in Scotland for barbarously beating some sporting dogs 
in the process of training them, the sheriff held that this was not 
cruelty, because you could not have sporting dogs without training 
them. Here the element of habit comes in palpably. Sporting dogs 
are required for man’s amusement, and the leaping hyzenas were also 
employed to amuse visitors to the menagerie. What then is the 
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difference, except in the familiarity of the amusement, unless indeed 
we remember that sporting dogs are chiefly wanted by the aristo- 
cratic classes ? 

The country is shocked now to hear that horses have been occa- 
sionally tamed by electricity in Yorkshire. Here the sociological 
element is again predominant. Horses may be tamed by any of the 
methods approved by our forefathers, though there is no proof that 
they are less painful; but the notion of using an electric shock for 
the purpose has given a moral shock to the country. In the same 
way we may explain the grotesqueness of the proposal made in that 
remarkable work, “The Unseen Universe,’ to punish criminals by 
the electric battery. You may starve a criminal, shut him up in a 
dark cell, or tear his back with the cat, but you must not do any- 
thing which conflicts so much with our notions of the proper and 
habitual as to call in the aid of science. It may be that electricity 
would give the most deterrent effect with the least permanent injury ; 
but it would still be cruel on the sociological ground. 

The psychological element in cruelty has regard to the degree in 
which the pain of the animal is made apparent to the spectator, and 
forced upon his imagination. There is a curious instance to this 
effect in the life of William Roscoe,’ who tells us that in early life 
he spent many hours in strolling along the shore of the Mersey, or 
in fishing. But on one occasion, as he says in his own words, “I 
determined to become a sportsman ; and having procured a gun, and 
found an unfortunate thrush perched on a branch of a tree, I brought 
him to the ground with fatal aim; but I was so horrified and dis- 
gusted with the agonies which I saw him endure in death, that I 
have never since repeated the experiment.” William Roscoe, then, 
drew the line of cruelty between fish and fowl. The helpless flopping 
and struggling of the hooked fish did not impress upon him the 
sense of pain with sufficient acuteness to overpower the satisfaction 
of success. But the writhing of a tortured bird was an expression of 
suffering too strong to bear. I believe that much of the obloquy so 
wrongly cast upon Dr. Ferrier arose from his operating upon 
monkeys, whose grimaces, as described by him, approached too 
nearly to a human form. That this is so we may perhaps infer 
from the indignation expended upon the case of the unfortunate 
patient experimented on by an American medical man, as described 
in the Spectator of March 20th, 1875, and discussed in subsequent 
numbers. The woman was dying of a mortal disease, her brain was 
already exposed, she consented to the experiments, which were also 
painless. Yet the idea of sticking needles into her brain and exciting 
spasmodic movements and grimaces by electricity was held to be so 
cruel, although painless, that the operator left the country. Cruelty, 

(1) The “Life of William Roscoe,” by his Son Henry Roscoe. 1833. Vol. i. p. 11. 
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then, does not necessarily involve the infliction of any appreciable 
pain; it may consist in the production of expressions which merely 
suggest ideas of pain. The psychological element of cruelty may, 
then, become so important as itself to constitute cruelty almost 
entirely. It is not the knowledge, in a logical sort of way, that pain 
is needlessly and wantonly inflicted upon the lower animals which 
excites popular indignation, otherwise why does the sporting spirit 
meet with approval rather than disgust? Cruel actions, according 
to popular esteem, are simply those which bring the fact and intensity 
of pain too much before the imagination. It is something in the 
same way that we are more affected by hearing of one man killed 
half a mile off, than of ten thousand people perishing in an unknown 
part of China or South America. 

The same perplexing difference of sentiments will be found to 
occur again as regards the rat-catching business. It is well known 
that there is a regular trade in live rats, which are caught in cage- 
traps, and then supplied at regular market prices to dog-fanciers, 
who want either to train young ratting dogs or to exhibit the 
powers of their pets. A great many people would call this traffic 
in rats a base cruel thing; but this can hardly be on account of 
physical pain caused to the rats. They can suffer but little in the 
cage-traps, and a skilful ratting-dog disposes of a rat at a single toss. 
The same people who would denounce the cruelty of ratting, never 
bestow a thought upon those dreadful serrated steel traps, actuated 
by a powerful spring, which catch the unhappy animal by any part 
of his body—head, trunk, legs, or tail—which happens to be within 
reach. Often must an animal caught in such a trap suffer for 
hours, and even for days, torments quite equal to those of the vivi- 
section table without chloroform, the pangs of hunger being super- 
added. In these days of inventive progress it would be very easy 
to devise traps which would kill rats and mice instantaneously, and 
with certainty. If the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals has offered prizes for the invention of such traps, or has 
taken any steps to reduce the immense amount of pain caused by 
the present traps, such efforts have not come to my knowiedge. 

Turning, now, to the Report of the Royal Commission on Vivi- 
section, my own impression is very strong to the effect that no abuses 
of the practice of any importance have been proved. The rumours 
and hearsay evidence about the frequent private vivisections by 
students did not usually bear cross-examination, though in one 
town it is clear that a kind of small club of students had been 
experimenting. The story of the old horse kept for the purpose 
of practising operations in a veterinary school is also an un- 
pleasant one (Questions 5,037—5,043). But if we allow that 
there was some cruelty in this single case, I do not think there is 
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any need to expend much sentimental indignation upon it. The 
witness who made this case known was obliged to allow in his 
answers to other questions (5,054—5,052) that he had himself per- 
formed a far more painful operation on horses, namely that of firing 
them, without always taking the trouble to give them chloroform. 
The same witness denounced “the fearful cruelty ” with which a 
particular dog had been treated by some students. Examination, 
however, showed (Questions 5,009—5,030) that the intention had 
been to kill the dog in the manner usually considered the least 
objectionable, namely, by the administration of prussic acid. The 
dose having perhaps been insufficient, the dog soon afterwards 
showed signs of life, and some students tried the effect of a little 
ammonia as an antidote. Having become partially sensible, it was 
promptly killed by a blow on the head. The dog probably suffered 
no pain, or as little as might be; and I see nothing so cruel in it 
as for a sportsman to shoot a bird, and then depart without taking 
the trouble to ascertain whether it is killed or only wounded. 

A great deal of attention was given to the case of certain dogs 
which had been killed by strychnine in the presence of medical 
students, for the purpose of demonstrating the action of that fearful 
poison. As regards the physical pain caused, I see no grounds for 
complaint, while it is permitted for the squatters of Queensland to 
kill the native dogs in large numbers by strychnine. If the use of 
this poison is in itself cruel, then the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty should take means to prohibit its general use. It is on 
moral and psychological grounds, then, that the exhibition of the 
effects of the poison are to be objected to, if at all. But nobody 
denied that a medical man ought to learn the symptoms of strych- 
nine poisoning, which might not only be met with in practice, but 
are very instructive in other respects. It was given in evidence by 
several high authorities that no one could adequately conceive the 
action of strychnine without witnessing it. So that the question 
really is whether medical students are to be prevented from gaining 
necessary knowledge in the most effective way, because it will harden 
and sear their moral natures to see an animal killed for the purpose. 

It seems to me, speaking as one having no practical acquaintance 
with such matters, that if the exhibition of poisoned dogs is 
objectionable, then a great part of the clinical instruction of medical 
students is objectionable. Are students, for instance, to be allowed 
to study patients dying of hydrophobia or other dreadful diseases ? 
To allow the general public heedlessly to see such painful sights 
would be disgusting, simply because it would be encouraging 2 
morbid pleasure in the witnessing of pain. But it is a necessary 
part of the education of a medical man, not only to learn the nature 
of the diseases, but to harden his nerves, and to acquire the power 
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of encountering the most dreadful cases of human suffering without 
losing his presence of mind. It is in clinical practice he acquires 
this power, and it seems to me out of the question, that after coolly 
scrutinizing human suffering in all its worst phases, his moral 
nature will be destroyed by seeing the poisoning of a dog. No 
doubt it is a question admitting of discussion how far the constant 
witnessing of pain blunts the moral nature. But so far as I can 
judge of the medical men with whom I am acquainted, their moral 
natures have sustained no injuries. On the contrary, they are in 
general among the most humane of men, and all their affections and 
sympathies have been in no degree weakened by the painful scenes 
they constantly witness. Now, if this be so, I am quite unable to 
see how the exhibition, in a reasonable and necessary degree, of 
experiments upon the lower animals, conducted in as painless a way 
as the nature of the experiment allows, can have the dreadful moral 
consequences attributed to it by the anti-vivisectionists. As regards 
the physical element of cruelty, the student may well reflect that 
infinitely greater amounts of pain are daily inflicted, with the 
approval of the community, by the sportsman and the ratcatcher. 
As regards the moral element, he may feel assured that an able and 
experienced teacher would not exhibit useless experiments. 

There is one thing which I much regret in this bitter discussion, 
namely, that questionable motives are imputed to those who practise 
vivisection for the purpose of research. Like most warm and 
intemperate partizans, anti-vivisectionists can see no good in those 
they pursue, and failing to convince people that experiments on 
animals are useless, they wish to make them out to be cruel on the 
second or moral ground, namely, that the experiments are per- 
formed merely for the purpose of gaining reputation or “ notoriety,” 
as they call it dyslogistically. They would have us believe that 
men like Dr. Ferrier or Dr. Michael Foster, although they may be 
discovering truths of some importance to suffering humanity, are not 
really doing it from humane motives. But can anything be more 
gratuitous and unfair? In the absence of any special reason, I 
altogether question our right to pry into private motives. If the 
experiments are well performed, and the results are, or are likely to 
be, in a fair proportion of cases, useful to mankind, I think that the 
private motives of the observer are not a matter for public animad- 
version. The law distinctly takes this view, allowing the fullest 
freedom of criticism upon an author’s works, but treating remarks 
upon his moral character and private affairs in a very different way. 

But assuming that we must discuss the question of motives, what 
can be more gratuitous than to question the pure intentions of 
vivisectors, while we leave physicists, chemists, geologists, and all 
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other classes of discoverers, unchallenged? Can it be that a selfish 
love of notoriety is the spring of those exertions which have bene- 
fited mankind with all the progress of the sciences and arts? I 
have been astonished to see that one witness before the Commission, 
himself a scientific man of the highest standing, holds all original 
research to be selfish and demoralising. He said (Question 1,287), 
speaking of vivisection : “It is amenable to abuse when employed for 
the purposes of research; and I must say that, with regard to all 
absorbing studies, that is the besetting sin of them, and of original 
research, that they lift a man so entirely above the ordinary sphere 
of daily duty that they betray him into selfishness and unscrupulous 
neglect of duty.” And again he says: “I mean to say that vivisec- 
tion, in its application to research, may be somewhat more demoral- 
ising than other kinds of devotion to research ; every kind of original 
research being a gratification of self, and liable to develop selfish- 
ness, which of course is the root of all unscrupulousness.” Did ever 
a scientific man take so extraordinary a view of the moral aspects of 
the work in which he was engaged? I had previously been under 
the impression that, of all kinds of occupations, the labours of the 
scientific discoverer are least open to the charge of selfishness. The 
labours of the engineer, lawyer, banker, merchant, are not specially 
selfish, but they often result in the acquisition of so much riches that 
the individual may fairly aspire to the pleasure of shooting his own 
partridges, or even renting a grouse moor. But I should like to 
know how far the salary received by a professor of practical 
physiology, in respect of his skilful cutting up of dogs and cats, 
would go, after the payment of household expenses, towards the 
purchase of the privilege of slaughtering birds in the fashionable 
way. The vivisector, like most discoverers in pure science, must 
look for his reward in the pleasure of pursuing knowledge for its 
own sake, or for the sake of the millions of men who will in the 
future be benefited by his discoveries. Of course, I do not mean to 
say that the vivisector has clearly before his mind in each experiment 
the good of mankind generally. Men are usually driven to work for 
a great end by some instinctive tendency, some pleasure in the 
action itself, or some minor motive, just as the bee gathers a store of 
honey, not because he is conscious of its future utility, but because it 
is agreeable to gather it. We approve the industrious actions of the 
bee because they lead to a useful end, and it is quite sufficient 
defence of the vivisector’s character that his labours are likely to 
result in the diminution of disease and suffering. 

Moreover, suppose that the vivisector is consciously urged on by 
the love of reputation or fame, I have yet to learn that there 
is anything immoral otselfish in such love. Milton has described 
the love of fame as “ that last infirmity of noble minds.” To call it 
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the love of notoriety is to use a question-begging epithet, 
assuming that vivisection is a cruel and morally bad practice. 
Notoriety is reputation gained by bad means, or those injurious to 
the community ; fame is reputation gained by good means, or those 
beneficial to the community. ‘There are not the slightest grounds 
upon which to attribute notoriety to the vivisector, while we attribute 
fame to the great statesman, orator, artist, engineer. And the 
desire of reputation, too, may be merely the desire of means towards 
an unselfish end. One who aspires to repeat the labours of a 
Harvey, a Jenner, or a Simpson, might well adopt the words which 
Tennyson has put into the mouth of Merlin :— 


‘‘Fame with men, 
Being but ampler means to serve mankind 
Should have small rest or pleasure in herself, 
But work as vassal to the larger love, 
That dwarfs the petty love of one to one. 
Use gave me Fame at first, and Fame again 
Increasing gave me Use. Lo, there my boon! 
What other ? for men song to aes me bens 


* 


Right nme I hia that Fame is half ‘iitian, 
Yet needs must work my work.” 


Looking to all the circumstances, we must conclude that this agi- 
tation against vivisection consists in a kind of sentimental frenzy, 
excited in persons of peculiar susceptibility by the minute descrip- 
tions of novel and sometimes painful operations described in books on 
practical physiology. The actual amount of pain inflicted cannot 
really be the ground of agitation, because, on any supposition, the 
physical pain needlessly inflicted by sportsmen, ratcatchers, and 
others, is infinitely greater. As I have already maintained, the 
moral element of cruelty is altogether wanting in vivisection—in 
all but a very few cases. It is merely the novelty of the thing 
to people’s minds, the apparent villany and cool-bloodedness of 
cutting live animals, which excites the imagination. Sociology and 
psychology enable us perfectly to comprehend the frenzy of the 
Anti-Vivisection Society, but science and common sense will teach 
us to bear a slight wound to our sympathetic feelings that we may 
secure immeasurable blessings for future generations. Vaccination 
has already saved more lives than all the wars of Napoleon 
Mestroyed. Chloroform has prevented inconceivable amounts of 
pain. From the continued application of experiment to physiology 
we may look for other gifts such as these. ‘‘ Where the pursuit of 
scientific truth and common compassion come into collision, it 
seems to me that the ends of civilisation, no less than of morality, 
require us to be guided by the latter or higher principle.” So says 
Mr. Hutton in his separate report as member of the Commission ; 
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but the pursuit of scientific truth is the highest and most civilising 
and most compassionate work in which a man can engage. If he 
holds that we may not cause pain to a dog that we may save greater 
pain to a thousand human beings, then further argument would be 
useless. Mr. Hutton also seems to think that it is more justifiable 
to make experiments upon sheep, in a way likely to benefit other 
sheep, than if we experiment purely in the interests of man. We 
may injure one sensitive creature for the good of other creatures of 
the same rank, but not for the good of creatures of higher or, I 
suppose, lower rank. If this be his meaning, I can only allow that 
he possesses moral sentiments of a kind to which I am wholly a 
stranger. 

I do not believe that there is any need for legislation in this 
matter at all. It is undesirable that students should privately 
practise vivisection, and it is most desirable that anesthetics should 
be employed to the utmost possible extent; but after the attention 
of the public has been so strongly drawn to the subject, it is very 
unlikely that the slight abuses shown to have occurred will be 
repeated. The professors of practical physiology will have every 
reason to keep a watch, and they are more likely to be able to 
restrain their students than the police or the societies ; but if prose- 
cutions like that of M. Magnan are to be repeated, it will be neces- 
sary to protect vivisection by legislation, giving the duly qualified 
dissector a licence to make experiments, somewhat as provided in 
Dr. Playfair’s bill. 

In view of the infinite benefits to mankind and the lower animals 
which we may confidently anticipate from this tardy application of 
true scientific method to the phenomena of life, it is altogether out 
of the question that we should attempt to repress or hinder vivi- 
section. Legislation should be directed to legalising the practice on 
the part of those who are most likely to conduct it usefully, skil- 
fully, and, as far as circumstances will allow, painlessly. 

W. Sran.ey Jevons. 











SOME OF THE RESULTS OF THE EDUCATION ACT AND 
CODE OF 1870. 


THERE is an aspect of the Education question so purely adminis- 
trative that some hope may be entertained that the results of recent 
legislation‘may be subjected to an analysis as free from political or 
religious controversy as questions of natural science ought to be. 
The Government has become responsible only for the secular instruc- 
tion in the school, and takes little cognizance of its external relations. 
An examination might be made of the consequences of the Education 
Act 1870, as to the increase of the number, resources, and efficiency 
of the inspected schools, without entering into any other matter 
affecting the preference of one class of schools over another, or 
lying beyond the region of their secular success. 

The intention of this paper, after a few preliminary remarks 
indispensable for a right understanding of what follows, is to make 
such an analysis of some of the results of the Education Act up to 
the period of the latest statistics, on the 31st of August, 1875. 


The origin of efforts for the education of the manual labour class 
made during the last hundred years cannot be traced to the Civil 
Power. It was otherwise at the Reformation, and during the reigns 
of Edward VI., Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I., when the 
Free Grammar Schools were founded chiefly by appropriations of 
ecclesiastical property, and were made accessible to all who had 
leisure and means to avail themselves of these advantages. Not a 
few of the children of yeomen, of humble tradesmen, and even 
some sons of artisans, or labourers, were educated in these schools. 
This provision was made, to a great extent, in the interest of the 
reformed ecclesiastical polity. But, after the Commonwealth, the 
interference of the Civil Power to promote education was intermittent 
and feeble. 

The Sunday schools were founded, in the last century, by Christian 
charity. They gave rise to the day schools of the religious com- 
munions. For the promotion of such schools, the National School 
Society came to represent the Church, and the British and Foreign 
School Society chiefly the Congregational Dissenters and the Society 
of Friends. There were also many private adventure schools. But 
very few elementary schools were founded by any civil authority. 
Until 1832, these two societies had received ueither recognition 
nor aid from the Government, though their schools, founded and 
supported by voluntary contributions, had even then become 
numerous. 
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The first interference of the Government asserted no authority, 
and gave little evidence of interest. Parliament was moved, in 
1832, to vote £20,000 to be distributed in grants to promote the 
building of schools connected with these two associations. The 
amount of the grants was determined by the area of the school- 
rooms, but no conditions were imposed as to the scholastic or sanitary 
structure of the buildings. Neither plans, nor specifications, nor 
school deeds were submitted. The stability of the schoolhouses 
and the security of the trust were to be assured by the two societies, 
without any inspection or check from the Government. This grant 
of £20,000 was annually voted until 1839, when the Treasury had 
distributed £140,000 in aid of voluntary contributions for the building 
of schools. 

But the growth of the sense of the political and social importance 
of national education had been more rapid than this increase of the 
number of schools. Yet even this conviction was in 1839 by no 
means general. It was almost confined to leading statesmen, econo- 
mists, and members of Parliament. The desire to plant the Chris- 
tian faith, by making the Bible an open book to the masses, 
stimulated the compassion and zeal of the religious bodies to efforts. 
and sacrifices. But out of the range of this desire there was rather a 
dread that education might unfit the workman for manual labour. 

When, therefore, the Government founded the Committee of 
Council on Education, in 1839, and increased the amount of the 
annual grant, there was no other civil authority or organization as. 
zealous for popular education as were the religious communions and 
their associations. The day schools which existed were in their 
hands, and had become numerous. ‘The several representative 
bodies entrusted with local government were occupied each with 
some administrative improvement. With rare exceptions, they would. 
have been little inclined to exercise any power which might have: 
been confided to them for the founding and management of schools. 
On the other hand, there was among the religious communions 2 
burning zeal to establish and support schools—a zeal which even 
regarded all action of the civil power with jealousy, and claimed as 
a function of the clergy, or of the church or congregation, authority 
to bring up the youth of this country in the Christian faith. The 
Government could not, however, divest itself of responsibility for all 
the purely civil aspects of education. The new Department had 
primarily to solve the question how the schools of the religious. 
communions could be made efficient for all secular purposes, while- 
the responsibility for religious instruction continued to be charged on. 
the church and the congregation, 

In attempting the solution of this problem, the Department had 
to encounter various antagonistic forces, which regarded each succes- 
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sive advance of the civil power as an encroachment on a province, 
either occupied by the schools already founded, or claimed for the 
religious communions. Some, therefore, of the proposals of the 
Government were subjected by suspicion to defeat, and others were 
modified. It was only possible to vindicate the reasonableness of the 
interference of the Executive by its beneficial character. Thus the 
Education Department commenced by securing the stability of the 
school buildings, their scholastic and sanitary fitness, and the 
permanency of the trust. They then caused the laity to be 
associated in the management of all schools built with public aid. 
They established the inspection of schools, and, on this basis, devised 
a scheme of annual grants, conditional on the degree of efficiency 
attained. By means of these grants, they took the first steps towards 
securing a better remuneration to the teachers, and the introduction 
of a more adequate and better qualified teaching staff. To this end, 
the pupil teacher system was introduced, and was afterwards pro- 
moted by the Minutes of 1846, as the first step towards the introduc- 
tion of adult assistant masters. To ensure the success of the training 
of the apprentices, of the selection of Queen’s scholars, and of their 
subsequent education in training colleges, the entire scheme was 
placed under precise regulations, enforced by a vigilant inspection 
and examination. Training Colleges—first founded in 1840—were 
gradually built with aid from the Government, and were supported 
by liberal grants, conditional on their efficiency. 

But a large part of the schools of the religious communions shrank 
from the public inspection. The fulfilment of the conditions of the 
annual grants involved some loss of independence, considerable sacri- 
fices and exertions, and seemed to lead to such a predominance of 
the secular elements of instruction as might end in the substitution 
of purely secular schools connected with the civil government, for 
schools founded, governed, and supported by the religious bodies. 
The child might, it was feared, be claimed by the State, to be 
brought up as a citizen in free schools, in which the parental obliga- 
tion and authority would be superseded, and from which religious 
influence would be banished. Accordingly, the Minutes of 1846, 
which established the system of annual grants, very slowly attracted 
the co-operation of the previously-founded voluntary schools, though 
they were in great need both of the support of the grants and of the 
stimulus of the administrative action to make them efficient. In 
March, 1861, the Duke of Newcastle’s Commission reported that in 
1858 there were 22,647 schools (departments) supported by reli- 
gious denominations, with 1,549,312 scholars, and 357 schools with 
43,098 scholars not specially connected with religious denomina- 
tions. 


(1) Report of Commissioners on state of Popular Education, vol. i. p. 0. 
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“Of the children thus enumerated, 917,255 were, in 1860, on the 
books of schools in the receipt of aid from the Committee of Council.” 
There were, therefore, “‘ 675,155 scholars in public schools of the 
class for which the grants were intended, but which derived no 
annual advantage from them.” But if the private schools of the 
‘same class, containing probably 573,536 children, were “added to 
the scholars in unassisted public schools, they would make a total of 
1,248,691 children to whose education the annual grant did not con- 
tribute.” ? 

Even in 1866 the National Society reported that there were 
6,955 Church of England day schools not in the receipt of annual 
grants, which were on the average attended by 431,523 scholars. 

If, therefore, these schools could be rendered efficient by being 
brought under the influence of the administration of the Education 
Department, thus becoming subject to inspection, and to the con- 
ditions of the annual grants, there was here a large reserve which, 
by being made part of the machinery of national education, would 
assist the Government in covering the country with efficient schools. 
The recommendations of:the Commission in 1861 were directed to 
the attainment of this result, but owing toa change of policy in 
the Education Department, little further progress was made up to 
1870. 

In 1869 upwards of one million scholars were on the average 
under daily instruction in 13,644 inspected departments of schools 
receiving annual grants. They were taught by 25,342 principal 
assistant and pupil teachers.” 

The schools were supported at an annual cost of £1,389,674 2s. 8d., 
of which £464,948 19s. 3d. was derived from the Government. 

Large as had been the results attained, it had long been foreseen 
that some supplementary action was needed, both to attract the 
independent voluntary schools within the sphere of departmental 
influence, and also to cover the whole of England and Wales with 
schools, so that in the most obscure, impoverished, or apathetic dis- 
tricts, a reasonably efficient education might be accessible to every 
child. The conviction that some supplementary action would be 
ultimately indispensable had caused in 1851-2 the preparation of the 
Manchester and Salford Education Bill, and in 1852-3 of Lord 
Russell’s Boroughs Bill, both of which were intended to take the 
first step towards making a charge on the local rates, in aid of the 
resources of the religious communions and of the parliamentary grants. 

Though these and similar proposals did not become law, they 


(1) Report of Commissioners on state of Popular Education, vol. i., p. 83. 


(2) Certificated head teachers . 11,752 
Assistant teachers . ; « kas 
Pupil teachers , ‘ . 12,357 





Toial ‘ « 25,842 
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served to keep the public attention fixed on the question of the best 
plan of supplementary action, by which the work, so far prosperously 
in progress, could be completed. 

In the Report of the Education Department for 1874-5 (p. xiv.), 
the following estimate is given of the whole amount of work to be 
done :—‘ It has been calculated that under the operation of the 
Education Acts, the average attendance” in each department under 
a head teacher “will rise to 120, and assuming that at least 
3,250,000 children in England and Wales ought to be in attendance 
on public elementary schools, it would follow that about 27,000 
departments, under certificated teachers, will be required as the 
general school supply of the country.” According to this estimate, 
the number of departments which were inspected in 1869 had to be 
nearly doubled (i.e. augmented from 138,644 to 27,000), and the 
number of principal certificated teachers and adult assistants increased 
from 12,985 to 27,000. Also, 2,000,000 more of children would 
have to be on the average in attendance to satisfy the requirements 
of the Department. 

This estimate of deficiency of course proceeds on the presumption 
that the voluntary and private elementary schools existing outside 
the system of schools inspected and aided by public grants, could not 
be regarded as efficient for the objects of a national system, though 
they might become so. 

The Education Act and Code of 1870 were intended to supply this 
deficiency by two modes of action. First, by stimulating the activity 
of the religious communions. To this end the building grants were 
continued, if claimed within a short period. The original draft of 
the Bill also provided for assistance from the rates towards the 
annual expenses of voluntary schools. This was afterwards com- 
muted into an increase of the rate of aid from the annual grants, 
which was intended to make an augmentation of 50 per cent. 
attainable by adequate exertions and sacrifices. A much more 
doubtful and dangerous concession was introduced into the Code, 
by which certificates of the third class might be granted without 
ecamination, upon the report of an inspector, to acting teachers, if 
males, above thirty-five, and, if females, above thirty years of age, 
who had been teachers in schools above ten years. It is to be 
regretted that this certificate was not limited to competency to conduct 
the school in which the teacher was found, instead of opening to him 
other and more important schools. This regulation was to continue 
in operation to March 31, 1876, and was intended to bring well-con- 
ducted schools within the conditions of the annual grants. These 
facts sufficiently indicate that the Ministry had no intention to 
subvert voluntary schools, but rather to increase their number and 
efficiency, by aid towards their construction, by assistance to the 
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annual expenses, and by removing obstacles which had till then 
prevented many voluntary schools from fulfilling the conditions of 
the grants. 

The task of providing an efficient education for more than two 
millions of additional scholars was so great that the Government 
invited the aid of that voluntary force which had already provided 
instruction for upwards of one million in inspected schools, both to 
build new schools and to reinforce the national system from that 
reserve of independent schools which had hitherto declined to co- 
operate with the Education Department. If these two millions of 
scholars had to be instructed at the expense of the ratepayers, and 
if the sum raised from the rates did not exceed that average outlay per 
head in 1874-5, an annual local burden of upwards of two millions 
would have to be borne in addition to the parliamentary grants. 

But if the action of the School Boards were subversive, and the 
voluntary schools were absorbed, and supported only by the rates and 
school pence, nearly £700,000, voluntarily contributed in 1875 in aid 
of school expenditure would be lost. Also £94,640 of endow- 
ments could only be made applicable by force of law. If, also 
the annual cost of these schools were generally raised to the 
school board level of 1875, £402,473 of additional expense would 
have to be incurred. The entire outlay for the instruction of 
3,250,000 children, at the board school rate of outlay” for 1874-5, 
would be £5,998,958, of which £3,365,104 would be a charge 
on the rates, and the rest derived from school pence and the parlia- 
mentary grants. 

Much doubt may be felt whether the popular feeling in favour 
of elementary education is such that so large a Jocal burden 
would be welcome. On the contrary, grave apprehension may be 
entertained that a resistance to the amount of such charges on the 
rates would seriously cripple the resources of schools even if it did 
not prevent the increase of their number. 

There were, therefore, very grave reasons why, in proposing the 
Education Act 1870, the Department should avail itself, for 
a reasonable period, of the assistance of the denominations in 
founding new schools, and of the reserve of force which the religious 
communions possessed in those voluntary schools which had not 
accepted the public aid. 

The results of this policy are remarkable. The amount of accom- 
modation, at eight square feet per scholar, which on the 31st August, 
1870, existed in denominational schools inspected and aided by 


(1) If, according to the wishes of an extreme party, these schools were all to be free, 
the school pence contributed in inspected schools in the year ended 31st August, 1875, 
amounting to £933,665, would also be sacrificed and charged on the rates. 

(2) £1 16s. 11d. See Table (No. 2), Statistics of Inspection of Annual Grant Schools. 
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annual grants was sufficient for 1,878,584 children. This had 
increased to accommodation for 3,146,424 scholars in public elemen- 
tary schools’ on the 3lst August, 1875. Of this increase, 880,440 
places existed in voluntary, and 386,400 in Board schools. On 
December 31st, 1875, the increase in accommodation in new build- 
ings of voluntary schools since 31st December, 1870, amounted to 
provision for 276,494,? children. These buildings had been erected 
at a cost of £1,606,298, of which £318,488 was derived from grants. 
The remaining space for 603,946 scholars must be attributed either 
to schools built since 1870 without the government aid, or to the 
number of independent voluntary schools, which had availed them- 
selves of the augmented grants, had submitted to inspection, and 
had become public elementary schools under the Education Act. 
No doubt the Article 59 of the Code facilitated, in many cases, this 
result, and the dread of a mixed school board caused the Time- 
table Conscience Clause to be regarded as a lesser difficulty. 

The impulse given to the voluntary organization of the religious 
communions in building schools, and the : results of the attraction of 
independent schools within the administrative action of the Educa- 
tion Department, and of the work of the School Boards are shown 
by the following contrast :— 


1875. Increase. 


Number of Departments under separate head 
teachers 3 . 19,245 4,680 
Number of scholars for whom sccommodation 
is provided . ° ‘ . 1,878,584 3,146,424 1,267,840 
Number of scholars in average attendance . 1,152,389 1,837,180 684,791 
Number of certificated teachers. - « 12,4674 20,940 8,473 
“ assistant PO are eS 2,713 1,451 
os pupil Pe H ; 14,304 29,667 15,363 


(1) Table No. 16. 
(2) Statistics of school buildings erected by voluntary subscriptions aided by grants in each 
year from 1870 to 1875. 





| Number | 
| for which 


wee Reet \. hood 
esi- | Schools 
in years Pe «a | Institu- dences'  en- 


Jo A Education 
| has been ae built. | larged. Department. 


| provided. 


Grants 
made by | subscriptions. 





1 £ ss & £ 
| 24,238 156 46 3 112,715 12 139,286 ra oi 
34,035 191 55 5 145,764 2 183,993 11 
86,742 533 148 9 0 399,825 13 496,001 17 , 
78,018 533 211 9 0 373,496 8 462,733 19 
85,397 214 77 7 172,166 2 212,495 1 ? 
1875 18,064 , 123 82 38 19,903 18 8 91,883 12 111,787 11 4 


Total | 276,494 | 1,086 | 1,750 | 569 | 669 |318,488 10 11 | 1,295,851 10 33/1,606,298 7 11} 
































(3) Table No. 16. N.B.—The statistics of teachers to December 31st, 1875, were 
given in Table No. 2, Part I. 

(4) The numbers which aré compared are those given in page ix. of Education Report 
for 1870-71, andin Table No. 1, Part IT. of Statistics of Education Department, 1875-6. 
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These numbers comprise both the voluntary and the Board schools, 
but it is important to distinguish the increase in voluntary and in 
Board schools. 

Between the 31st of August 1870 and the 31st of August 1875, 
2,758 departments had been added to the public elementary schools 
in connection with the religious bodies. The average attendance of 
the scholars was augmented by 457,506 scholars taught by 17,836 
additional teachers. The comparative progress of the Board schcols 
is shown in the following table :— 


Additional number of schools, scholurs, and teachers in Voluntary and Board 
schools since the passing of the Education Act, to 31st August, 1875. 
Increase in 


Board Schools, Voluntary Schools 
since 3lst August, 1870. 


Number of Departments . ‘ , : 1,922 2,758 
Scholars present atexamination . - 280,594 506,385 
Scholars on the average in daily attendance 227,285 457,505 


Increased number 
Teachers. of Teachers. 


Certificated head teachers 2,543 . . , ‘ , ‘ ‘ - 5,930 
Assistant adult do. 455 . F ‘ ; ‘ . ‘ ‘ 996 
Pupil teachers . . 4,453 . ‘ ‘ : . ° ’ . 10,910 


in Board Schools 


Total number of teachers ha 451 Total increase in number of teachers 


and assistants in Voluntary Schools 17,836 

The position which the voluntary schools were stimulated and 
enabled to take as public elementary schools, by the provisions of 
the Education Act and Code of 1870, is quite as remarkable when 
the augmentation of their annual income is examined. 

This increase since 1870, including government grants, amounted 
in 1875 to £1,021,545, and exclusive of the grants to £614,193. 

The Board schools came into operation in 1872, and the com- 
parative increase in the income of the two classes of schools after 
1872 was as follows :— 


Increase of annual income in Voluntary Schools since 1872, 
not including grants. . © e «£427,020 
Increase of the annual income of Board Schools, not including 
grants . ° . . . . ° . . £306,746 
Of this income in Board Schools £212,588 was derived from the rates. 
The increase of grants in wee Schools since 1872 has 


been . 5 z ‘ ‘ ; . . £277,786 
And in Board Schoola a ; : ; 4 ‘ 3 - £75,655 


A comparison of the comparative efficiency of different classes of 
schools ought to take into account all the circumstances interfering 
with success. The position of voluntary and Board schools differs 
widely in this respect; but the difficulties encountered by each 
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class respectively are so various as to make an exact comparison 
impossible. The Board schools are of very recent origin, and have 
often been built in districts inhabited by the poorest and most 
ignorant population of cities. They have encountered the evil 
consequences of previous neglect, in the gross ignorance and semi- 
barbarous manners of the inhabitants. But, the Boards having com- 
mand of the rates, have built schools, in which no legitimate expense 
has been spared either in the structure or the fittings. They have 
attracted, by good emoluments, a large staff of the most experienced 
and skilful teachers. But in a migratory population insensible of 
the advantages of education, the difficulty of ensuring regular and 
continuous school attendance is almost insurmountable. Conse- 
quently the results of the earliest years in such schools are generally 
full of disappointment. 

On the other hand, the average of the success of the denomina- 
tional schools is reduced by the humbler attainments of the scholars 
in the inferior rural schools, and in those apathetic districts of towns, 
in which the managers find it impossible to maintain a staff of 
teachers equal to that which enables the Board schools to grapple 
with similar difficulties, and with a better prospect of success. 

The time for a comparison of the results of the work of the 
different classes of schools cannot be said to have arrived. The 
statistics of the percentage which passed in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, and in the higher subjects, gives no remarkable indica- 
tion of superiority in voluntary as compared with Board schools. 
The amount of the parliamentary grant awarded is perhaps as good 
a test of comparative efficiency as can be at present applied :— 


8. d. 
In Church of England Schools the grants averaged 12 82 per scholar 
In British, Wesleyan, and other Schools 
In Roman Catholic Schools . 
In Board Schools . , 


The comparative income of the schools, per scholar on the average 
in attendance, was, for the year ending August 31, 1875? :— 


Including Annual Grant, Excluding Annual Grant. 
& a de & “« 4 


In Church of England Schools . ‘ oe a 0 
In British, Wesleyan, and other Schools . 111 67 . . 1 
In Roman Catholic Schools. ‘ 4, Foe See 1 
In Board Schools . ; ‘ 4 .» FW 2 


13 
0 
9 


The principal element of the success of schools consists in the 
efficiency and adequacy of the teaching staff. The School Boards 


(1) Table No. 15. 
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have been able to offer salaries attractive to the most experienced 
and skilful teachers, and to make the numbers and qualifications 
of their staff more equal to the difficulties which they have to 
encounter, than they could have done if they had not had command 
of the rates. Yet the average pecuniary emoluments of teachers in 
the voluntary schools show no marked disparity from those of the 
Board schools, when the number of teachefs’ residences is taken into 
account.? 

The proportion of teachers to scholars, on the average in attend- 
ance in the year ending August 31, 1875, was in voluntary schools 
one for each 35 scholars, and in Board schools also one for each 35. 
The proportions of the several classes of teachers to the number of 
scholars were as in the table below.’ 

From the foregoing data there is no reason to conclude that 
hitherto there is any great difference in the efficiency of the two 
classes of schools. It must, however, be borne in mind that the 
School Boards have a power to make charges on the rates limited 
only by their discretion and sense of responsibility. Thus the 
Board schools may, in the structure of their school buildings, the 
completeness of their fittings and apparatus, the number and quali- 


(1) Satarres or TEACHERS. 





i} | : 
Certificated Masters. | Certificated Mistresses. | Cuniatet Sete 


i| 
Average | +, Average | ~ Average | . 
oe | m- - } Num- | Num- 
Tensnitnaiion Pecuniary |Num- ber | Pecuniary | Num-| “},, || Pecuniary; Num- ber 
Rinacle — — pro- | Emolu- Pon pro- Emolu- — pro- 
P ments, ‘om. A m . ments, om 4 
connected with indinding | which | Vided || ; ing | which my including | which —— 
pro- ouse || 2p aver- | pouse || Bll pro- | aver- | ponse 
fessional '| fessional | age is or rent fessional | age is | or rent 
sources “| free | sources | taken. free sources — y Soe 
of income. * || of income. * || of income. : 








Sed we a4 
National Society, 


or Church of 


England . ° 
British, Wes- 
leyan, or other 
Schools not 
connected with ; 
= nated | 
. ° -| 12812 6 411 || 7218 9 121 70 7 4 527 
Roman Catholic 
Schools . -}| 9810 6 251 42 
School Board | 
Schools . -| 11519 3 | 1,054 262 
Total or average | 109 6 7 | 9,286 | 4,692 | 


103 9 3 


1 
63 6114 8 2,417 
} 
| 





60 5 9) 570/ 152 || 57 2 7| 266 
7610 7| 709 | 89 |) 731111) 523 
65 7 8 | 6735 | 2,792 || 64 5 10| 3,731 | 



































| 








(2) Numper or Scuotars to Eacu 





Certificated | Assistant Pupil 
Teacher. Teacher. Teacher. 





Voluntary Schools . 873 713 63} 
Board Schools . . 895 499} 61 














For the numbers on which these averages are calculated, see Table No. 1, Part ii., 
Statistics of Elementary Schools, Parliamentary Paper (C. 143). 
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fications of their staff, offer an education to the manual labour class 
so superior to that which has hitherto been given in any elementary 
schools, as to render certain the extinction of voluntary schools, or, 
which is generally equivalent, their absorption into the system of 
Board schools. This result was not the intention of the Education Act 
1870, nor of the Code of that year, and if there were in any dis- 
trict any serious apprehension of such an intention, it may be 
expected that the ratepayers would interfere with an administration 
which would be in contrast with that intelligent and prudent 
management which has almost universally distinguished the School 
Boards. A panic might occasion such a resistance to the growth 
of the charge on the rates, as would cause the election of School 
Boards, whose members would have a mission to restrain expenditure 
without much regard to the efficiency of schools. Thus a too eager 
and sanguine interpretation of the duties of a School Board might 
cause the substitution of cheap and inefficient for good schools. If 
such a catastrophe be avoided, the School Boards may, by a prudent 
and progressive administration, become the means of gradually 
raising the standard of elementary education, while they fulfil their 
primary function of planting efficient schools wherever they are 
wanted. ; 

Already the signs of a coming resistance to the growth of school 
expenditure have arisen in the district of the London School 
Board, which has distinguished itself by singular devotion to its 
duties, by great energy, courage, and enterprise, and in its final 
conclusions by discretion. This Board has had to grapple with a 
gigantic task. Its outlay has accordingly been vast. The very zeal 
with which it has encountered every difficulty seems sometimes to 
have inflamed the imagination of some of its members with too san- 
guine schemes. But careful investigation and prolonged discussion 
have chastened these proposals. After a certain experience, some ex- 
pensive arrangements have been abandoned. ‘Time has probably sug- 
gested that a Board holding so pre-eminent a position ought to make 
its policy in harmony with national, as well as local arrangements. 
Whatever is generally impracticable, because beyond the resources 
of the great majority of Boards, ought to be avoided unless the 
London School Board should court the unenviable distinction of 
throwing the entire educational machinery of England out of gear. 
A Board guided by an insight into its wider national respon- 
sibilities, will certainly find a sound practical level of action. 
Nevertheless, some account of the features of its administration, 
which have created transient alarm, may not be undesirable as a 
warning. 

The estimated outlay of the London School Board for the year to 
be ended on the 25th of May, 1877, is £398,867 7s. 1d., the items 

VOL. XIX. N.S. 3A 
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of which outlay are given in a table below.’ This, if not exceeded 
by the actual expenditure, would occasion a rate of 43d. in the pound. 
The Chairman of the Finance Committee explained to the School 
Board the circumstances which had given rise to an excess of expendi- 
ture, beyond the estimate presented to the Board at the close of the 
preceding year. Among the causes of this excess,’ “they had 
calculated that the cost of educating each child would be £1 2s. 9d. 
per head net, whereas it had actually risen to £1 12s. 1d.” “The 
total estimate per child was £2 1s., but the actual cost had been 
£2 12s.” He explained that the “net increase was ascertained to 
be 9s. 4d. per child.” This result was challenged, upon the chair- 
man’s own data, and it was apparently proved that the net increase 
was 11s. 6d., and that the net cost had been £1 14s. 8d. The School 
Management Committee, taking into consideration various economical 
arrangements, “had come to the decision, that £1 8s. per head” 
net would be a charge on the rates “sufficient to provide for educa- 
tion.” By reference toa table appended to this paper, it will be 
found that in the year ending the 3lst August, 1875, the charge on 
the rates for every child on the average in attendance on the London 
Board schools was £1 6s. 83d. This is about 6s. per head above the 
average charge in such schools in the whole of England and Wales. 
The estimate of the Chairman for the ensuing year exceeds the average 
in the appendix by 1s. 3}d. 

The Chairman of the Finance Committee, in explanation of the 
objects on which “the money raised last year had been expended,” 
said, “the number of schools opened and to be opened by 25th of 
March, 1876, would be 136, to accommodate 114,833 children, and 
there were in course of erection 43 other schools, including some 
temporary ones, which would give accommodation for 32,395. The 








(1) 


| 




















| | aa hee 

Estimate for year | Estimate for year | Increase for y car | 

to be ended 25th | to be ended 25th | to be ended 25th 

March, 1876. March, 1877. | March, 1877. | 

‘ a 8: I», = te. he $ 8 4. 

For maintenance of Schools provided 
bythe Board . . . {110,787 5 3] 181,189 12 0} 70,402 6 9| 
- tad out the compulsory | 23,483 16 0| 24,931 10 0); 1,497 14 of 
ye-laws . : : : : 
For Industrial Schools . . .| 19,079 16 0} 20,975 0 0! 1,895 4 0| 
For office expenses . ‘ a . | 12,695 10 0O| 14,645 14 0; 1,950 4.0 
For legal expenses (general business) 2,000 0 0 3,000 0 0} 1,000 0 0; 
For interest and repayment of loans | 61,882 11 1]| 84,879 15 8| 22,997 4 7 
229,878 18 4| 329,621 11 8| 99,742 13 4| 
Deficiency in previous years . . | 33,8384 13 1) 69,245 15 5} 35,411 2 4 
263,713 11 5| 398,867 7 1| 135,158 15 8 























(2) School Board Chronicle, February 12th, 1876. 
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capital account, including £150,000 which the Board had asked for, 
and would shortly receive, would amount to 2,000,000 of money.” 

The policy of the Board, both as to the amount of school accommo- 
dation provided ; the sites selected for new schools; the number, 
qualifications, and salaries of the staff of adult teachers, and the 
age, training, and remuneration of the Pupil Teachers, has been the 
subject of lively discussion. The contention has been that this action 
of the Board ought to be supplementary, and should have no tendency 
to become aggressive. In every particular in which the outlay has 
threatened the prosperity or existence of voluntary schools, steady 
resistance has been made. This resistance has been in part provoked 
by the eagerness of the Board to make their schools efficient. This 
zeal for example, according to the Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, had led them to proportion the number of their teachers to the 
number of children for whom accommodation was provided, rather 
than to the average attendance, which the chairman estimated at 75 
per cent. of the accommodation. 

In the table in the Appendix for 1875, in which the Government 
grants are given only for the year ending 31st August, 1874, the 
total rate of income in the London Board schools was £2 0s. 114d. per 
child in average attendance, and in the voluntary schools £1 13s. 53d. 
But we are informed, by the Chairman of the Finance Committee, 
that the total outlay for the year ending 25th March, 1876, was in 
London Board schools £2 12s. per child. 

There is no reason to believe that an aggressive policy has been 
deliberately adopted by the majority in the London School Board ; 
but this larger expenditure increases the attractions of the Board 
schools, and creates apprehensions that the feebler voluntary schools 
will be gradually deserted, and either closed or transferred to the 
School Board. But if the policy of the Board were, which it is not, 
deliberately aggressive, the ultimate cost of the extinction or transfer 
of the voluntary schools would give rise, in the present state of 
popular feeling as to local burdens, to the election of a Board 
intrusted with the duty of preventing such a catastrophe as placing 
on the rates the charge of supporting all existing schools, as well as 
all future Board schools needed to complete the school supply of the 
London District. 

The population of that School Board district in 1871 was 3,266,987, 
and according to the rule given in the note to page xiv. of the 
Education Report. for 1874-5 there ought to be about 450,828 
children in daily attendance on elementary schools. According to 
this estimate, and taking into account the great increase of the 
population of London since 1871, an average school attendance of 
half a million of children would fail to satisfy the claims of the 
Department. Now, at the reduced estimate of the School Board, 

3A 2 
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£1 8s. would be the net cost per scholar to be charged on the rates, 
if these children were all educated in Board schools. This would 
cause an annual charge of £700,000 for the maintenance of schools 
alone. To this would have to be added the current expenses, which 
are estimated for the year to be ended on the 25th of March, 1877, 
as £63,552 4s., and also the interest and instalments for the repay- 
ment of the present loan of two millions of money as well as of any 
future loans. There are therefore strong financial reasons to retain 
the present voluntary schools of London as part of the existing 
provision of public elementary schools, and I can see no reason to 
believe that the London School Board has neglected this considera- 
tion of the interests of the ratepayers. 

The accommodation provided on the 31st of August, 1875, in London 
voluntary and Board schools was for 359,770 children, of which 
provision 103,757 was in Board schools.’ From the statement of 
the Vice-Chairman, further accommodation in Board schools for 
43,471? children will soon be completed. The entire provision will 
then be for 403,241 scholars. The zealous and persevering exertions 
of the London School Board have not succeeded in providing accom- 
modation for more than four-fifths of the children, which, according 
to the estimate of the Education Department, ought to be at school. 
But it is desirable to bear in mind that the habit of regular school 
attendance is not soon formed in children, nor the desire to secure it 
soon inspired in uneducated parents. Poverty, apathy, ignorance, 
and vice will present a vis inertiv, that will resist and exhaust for 
many years all efforts of persuasion or compulsion. The claims of 
labour have been adapted to a social system in which the school 
only partially existed. In order that the school may take its place, 
and education may assert its claims, amidst all social obstructions, 
time is a necessary element, and the School Board will do well to 
bear this in mind in any further efforts which it may make to fill 
up the estimated deficiency in the school accommodation. Especially 
it will remember that its mission is to supply deficiencies, and not 
needlessly to extinguish any existing efficient schools. 

It must further be remarked that the schools in which accommo- 
dation was provided on the 3lst of August, 1875, for 359,770 
children, were attended on the average by only 244,389 scholars, 
so that in round numbers about one-third of the accommodation 
was not yet used; 115,381 places remained to be filled, and 43,471 
more were about to be provided. So that accommodation for 
158,852 will be available for the children not on the average in 
attendance on school. 

(1) See table in Appendix. 

(2) The Chairman stated the existing accommodation in 136 Board schools to be for 


114,833 children, or 11,076 more than in the table in the Appendix, and that further 
accommodation for 32,395 children was in progress. 
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None of these circumstances are lost sight of by the vigilant 
members of the London School Board, and there is no reason to 
apprehend that they will be neglected in the further steps of their 
administration. They may be congratulated on having made a 
large provision for the school wants of London, and, under the 
watchful observation of the representatives of the voluntary schools, 
on having, in the main, rightly interpreted the duties which they 
had to discharge. 

This conviction induces me to advert to some risks cf error which 
have arisen from the too sanguine desire of some able and influential 
members of the Board to elevate the standard of elementary educa- 
tion. The result sought to be attained is deserving of all praise, 
but the cost of success has not always been foreseen. That which 
is most needed for the efficiency of schools is the increase of the 
number, and the improvement of the qualifications, of teachers. 
Much may be accomplished, in this last particular, by an increased 
vigilance over the instruction and training of the pupil teachers. 
The next step, which has been from the earliest period con- 
templated, is the gradual introduction of adult assistant teachers 
instead of pupil teachers, but the appointment of one assistant teacher 
into each of only two-thirds of the 27,000 schools, estimated by the 
Education Department to be required, would cause an annual outlay 
of nearly a million of money. 

I have not space to discuss here the question of the organization of 
some of the large schools of cities in separate class-rooms taught by 
adult teachers. Clearly that is not a plan applicable to a system of 
schools, the departments of which are, on the average, attended by 
only 95 scholars. 

Probably these considerations have led the thoughtful members of 
the London School Board to examine by what arrangements the 
pupil teachers could be rendered more efficient. It was first pro- 
posed by them to raise the age at which pupil teachers are appren- 
ticed to 15 years, and the average stipend from £15 to £36. This 
plan was on discussion found to be open to this obvious objection, 
that elementary scholars are drafted from school to labour long 
before 15, and that children of small tradesmen do not remain 
at elementary schools in sufficient numbers beyond 13 years 
of age. 

Such objections caused the modification of these proposals by 
the suggestion that the children should be engaged on probation for 
at least six months at 14 years of age, being paid at the rate of 
the average stipends of pupil teachers, and that the selection of the 
apprentices should be made at the close of this period of trial. The 
term of apprenticeship would be four years, with an average stipend 
of £34. The advantages which the schools would derive from the 
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employment of more highly-instructed and mature pupil teachers 
would be great, and would quite justify the increased expenditure. 
But that outlay would create a formidable obstacle. To introduce 
this system into Board schools, where the charge would be borne by 
the rates, would have the effect of increasing the attractions of the 
Board schools at the expense of voluntary schools. If means were 
provided to meet the change in all schools of large towns, the pupil 
teachers of such schools would take all the Queen’s scholarships, to 
the exclusion from the training colleges of those not apprenticed in 
urban schools. It follows that any such improvement ought to be 
universal. 

The average stipend proposed for the probationary period of six 
months, and for four years’ apprenticeship, is £32, or £17 more 
than that of the Minutes of 1846. This increase for as many pupil 
teachers as were employed on the 3lst December, 1874, would 
occasion an increased charge of £462,927, and would assume enormous 
proportions if the estimate of the Education Department (Report, 
1874-5, p. xiv.) were realised, viz. that an average of 3,250,000 
children will be in daily attendance at public elementary schools in 
England and Wales. Then, if the schools had an average of 120 
scholars, 27,000 certificated, at least 54,000 pupil teachers and 
27,000 candidates would have to be employed, at an annual cost of 
£34 each for pupil teachers, or £1,836,000, and for candidates ata 
cost, for six months, of £202,500. The mode of adopting such 
improvements, without throwing the whole machinery of education 


in England and Wales out of gear, has, therefore, to be dis- 
covered. 


Such being some of the chief features of the voluntary and School 
Board systems, it is important to inquire to what extent the educa- 
tion which they provide is distributed, and where it is to be found. 

From a return to an Order of the House of Commons, dated 
March 38rd, 1876, it appears that of 14,082 civil parishes, 2,005 were 
under School Boards. On the Ist of April, 1876, there were about 
700 School Boards which had no schools, but existed only to 
administer the bye-laws, under the compulsory clauses of the 
Education Act. About 1,300 Boards therefore had schools. 

In the 14,082 civil parishes, the further extension of School 
Boards was prevented by the fact, that those parishes which had 
not public elementary schools under the Act had sufficient accommo- 
dation in efficient voluntary schools conducted independently of 
inspection and of the public aid. 

An approximation only can be made to an estimate of the number 
of such civil parishes. The number of voluntary school institutions 
(not departments) in 1875 was 12,150, and the number of Boards 
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which have schools may be, as we have seen, 1,300. If each of the 
voluntary institutions and Board schools were always in a separate 
civil parish, there would remain 632 civil parishes not possessing 
public elementary schools, but having sufficient accommodation in 
efficient voluntary schools. This estimate can only be very roughly 
approximative for two reasons. The civil parishes may often 
contain more than one voluntary or Board school, or’ both 
voluntary and Board schools. Thus there will be more than the 
supposed residue of 630 civil parishes, not containing public 
elementary schools, but having efficient voluntary schools. Yet this 
number is probably not so great as to present any formidable difficulty. 

On the other hand, the extent of population which has been brought 
under the compulsory clauses of the Education Act by the esta- 
blishment of School Boards is very great, as may be ascertained by 
reading the note below.’ In the populous boroughs, it must be 
remembered, that there is generally a great majority of voluntary 
schools ; and, except in London, there are only a few Board schools. 

Those 12,077 civil parishes which have not School Boards 
may fear that they would gain little advantage, if they did not suffer 
grievous vexation, by being placed under a School Board. Such a 
Board, in parishes in which there was no resident proprietor, might 
represent the illiterate occupiers of small farms. 

If the school were under their management, it would be starved 
into inefficiency, unless the farmers were, as in Scotland, disposed to 
send their own children to it, Even then, the management would 
be wanting in intelligence, and liable to be perverted by favouritism. 


(1) Total population under Boards :— 


ENGLAND. 
London . é : Z . 8,266,987 
104 Boards in 104 Boroughs . . 5,808,423 
1,299 Boards in 1,780 Parishes . 8,218,315 


WALES. 


15 Boards in 15 Boroughs ‘ - 185,582 
235 Boards in 360 Parishes. s 560,520 746,102 


12,589,827 
Total population under Bye-laws :— 
ENGLAND. 
London . ; ‘ . 8,266,987 


92 Boards in 92 Boroughs $ . 6,173,131 - 
352 Boards in 424 Parishes . - 1,637,153 9,977,271 


WALES. 
11 Boards in 11 Boroughs , . 169,622 
71 Boards in 109 Parishes , . 320,722 490,344 


10,467,615 
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In parishes in which one or more proprietors were resident, the 
School Board would, especially if the proprietors co-operated with the 
clergymen, generally be elected under their influence, and guided by 
them. In that case, it would represent the intelligence of the 
parish, and the school would be efficiently conducted, whether 
it were a common school or were attended only by children of 
labourers. Also, in parishes in which chiefly enterprising tenants 
were the occupiers of large farms, a School Board would be elected 
which would vote an ample income for an efficient elementary school. 

By these circumstances the further progress of the School Board 
system in rural parishes will be determined. A Nonconformist 
minority would have to depend on the sense of justice of a majority 
of Church members of the Board, just as they now have to claim 
the faithful working of the Time Table Conscience Clause from 
the managers of a Church of England school in receipt of annual 
grants. It is therefore probable that the administration of the com- 
pulsory clauses of the Education Act will be confided, in such rural 
parishes, to some other authority than a School Board, and that the 
Government will depend more on the Education Department than on 
the School Boards, for the efficiency of the rural schools. 

The independent voluntary schools, which have hitherto shrunk 
from inspection, and declined the aid of public grants, are chiefly 
now to be found in the small civil parishes. In the new Code ampler 
power is given to promote the efficiency of such small rural schools 
by the formation of groups to be placed under the superintendence 
of an organizing master, by whose example in teaching, skill in 
method, and in the arrangement of classes, as well as by his per- 
sonal instruction, the standard of attainments in the schools of 
sparsely-peopled or neglected districts may be raised. This plan 
has been for some years successfully conducted at the suggestion and 
expense of a lady of well-known beneficence. 

I have avoided, as much as possible, reference to political and reli- 
gious questions which are the subjects of controversy, but it may be 
consistent with this abstention that I should remark how much the 
apprehensions of the religious communions as to the administration 
of School Boards must have been allayed by the fact, that the com- 
munions are fairly represented on the Boards, and that the Cowper- 
Temple clause has greatly facilitated the almost universal introduc- 
tion into Board schools of moral and religious instruction by Biblical — 
reading and explanation. 

It is impossible in this paper to touch more than the fringe of the 
questions affecting the position of the forty training colleges of 
England and Wales. They were built at a cost of £445,977, of 
which £308,010 was subscribed by the religious communions which 
founded them. Yet, though the colleges were capable of housing 
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and educating nearly 3,000 students in 1870, it was to be regretted 
that, owing to the consequences of some years’ previous administra- 
tion, they had only 2,097 resident students in that year. This 
number was increased in 1874 to 2,982, an improvement which 
indicated a growth of confidence in the administration, and of the 
expectation that the impulse given by the Education Act to the 
building both of Voluntary and of Board schools could not fail to 
make the career of an elementary teacher more remunerative and 
honourable. 

I cannot here find space to advert to the collateral questions of the 
pupil teachers’ training, the selection of Queen’s scholars, the 
curriculum of the colleges, nor to the estimation in which is held 
the certificate granted after two years’ training in college, and two 
other years of probation in charge of an elementary school. All 
these incidents of the teacher’s career have been improved by suc- 
cessive ameliorations of the Code since 1869, or by better adminis- 
tration. 

The trained teachers are in harmony, not only with the schools of 
the religious communions, but also with the majority of Board 
schools in which religious and moral instruction are given with 
Biblical sanctions and illustration. 

The Education Department are of opinion that the forty training 
colleges are capable of supplying the waste of teachers in 25,000 
schools. 

Some of the preceding results of the Education Act and Code of 
1870 may be summarised as follows :— 

1, The legislation introduced by Lord Ripon and Mr. Forster in 
1870 was distinguished by its recognition of the prolonged exertions 
and sacrifices of the religious communions, and of the progressive 
administration of the Education Department, as well as by the 
enterprise and sagacity with which, avoiding the subversion of what 
existed, it provided for the completion of the fabric of national 
education. 

2. The Public Elementary Schools of England and Wales, on 
the 3lst August, 1875,! comprised 17,323 departments of voluntary 
schools, each taught by a separate head teacher, and containing 
accommodation, at eight square feet, for 2,760,024 scholars; and 
also 1,922 similar departments of Board schools with like accommo- 
dation for 386,400 scholars. 

3. The voluntary schools were, in the year ended 31st August, 
1875, daily attended, on the average, by 1,609,895 scholars, and the 
Board schools by 227,285 scholars.” 

4. In 14,082 civil parishes* there were 2,005 School Boards ; and 

(1) Table No. 1, Part II., Statistics of Education Department for 1875-6. 


(2) Table No. 1, Part II., Statistics of Education Depar:ment for 1875-6. 
(3) Parliamentary return ordered, March 3, 1876. 
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on the 3list August, 1875, there were 1,136 Board schools (institu- 
tions), which number has certainly increased since that time. There 
were also 12,150 voluntary schools (institutions) at the same date.’ 

5. There were on the Ist of April, 1876, about 700 School Boards 
which had no schools under their management. 

6. The population under the Bye-laws of the compulsory clauses, 
administered by 526 School Boards, was on the lst January, 1876, 
10,467,615. 

7. The progress of elementary education since 1870 has been great. 
Towards this the religious communions have contributed 2,785 new 
departments of schools, of which they have built 1,750 at a total 
cost of £1,606,298, towards which outlay £318,488 was granted by 
the Government. The School Boards have contributed 1,922 
departments since 1871. 

The increase of accommodation since 1870 in voluntary schools 
was for 880,440 scholars, and in Board schools,® for 386,400. 

8. The annual income of the voluntary schools has been augmented 
since 1870 by £614,193 derived from subscriptions, collections, 
endowments, and school pence, and by £407,352 from public grants. 
Since 1872, this increase of the annual income of voluntary schools 
has been £427,020 from subscriptions, &c. The annual income of 
Board schools, without grants, has since 1872 been increased by 
£306,746. The increase of annual grants in voluntary schools since 
1872 has been £277,786, and in Board schools £75,655. 

9. There is no great disparity in the efficiency of the voluntary 
schools, when compared with the Board schools, as far as can be 
determined by the percentage of scholars passing the examinations, 
by the amount of grants earned, and by the number and emoluments 
of the teachers; but the School Boards have the power to raise the 
efficiency of their schools by attracting the best teachers, increasing 
the numbers and qualifications of their staff, and by making the 
apparatus of instruction in all respects more efficient and attractive 
than it can soon be made in voluntary schools without the aid of the 
rates. The adoption of such a policy by School Boards would be 
aggressive, if rapidly introduced, for the voluntary schools probably 
could not increase those resources as fast as the Boards. The scholars 
would therefore be withdrawn from voluntary schools, which would 
either cease to exist, or would be absorbed into the School Board 
system. 

10. The poverty, ignorance, and apathy of parents, and the 
frequent migrations of families, greatly interfere with the success 
of the compulsory clauses, and occasion the continuance of grievous 


(1) Table No. 1, as before. 
(2) Quarterly List, January Ist, 1876. 
(8) Table No. 1, Part II., Statistics of Education Department for 1875-6. 
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irregularity in school attendance. The claims of industry on the 
labour of children also limit the daily school time, and prematurely 
terminate it. These hindrances, together with the hitherto imper- 
fect development of the teaching power in elementary schools, render 
their present state unsatisfactory. 

11. To raise the qualifications of teachers, and to increase the 
number and efficiency of all the teaching staff, will require a great 
additional outlay, whatever be the form of organization adopted ; 
but without such improvements, and a considerable growth in the 
intelligence of parents, and consequently in their sense of the value 
of education for their children, the best civilising influences of the 
elementary school cannot be obtained. 

12. In proportion as the voluntary schools were extinguished or 
absorbed, the burden on the local rates would increase. If the 
tendency to the increase of the rates were rapid and great, apprehen- 
sion might be entertained of a panic as to local charges, which 
might cause the present prudent administration of the School Boards 
to be superseded by one in which economy in expenditure would be 
sought at the expense of the efficiency of schools. 

13. The proper province of the School Boards is to carry out the 
intentions of the authors of the Education Act and Code 1870. 
While these Boards supply efficient schools in their districts wherever 
they are needed, they have also to promote such an improvement in 
the machinery of instruction, and in the range and standard of 
elementary education, as may be found practicable, without bringing 
about the catastrophe of ruin to the voluntary schools. 

14. The voluntary schools could not, however, exist as a retarding 
force. They will have to co-operate successfully, as they have 
hitherto done, in this endeavour to improve elementary education, 
and their past exertions and sacrifices, as well as their present 
position, justify their claim not to be subjected to a deliberately 
aggressive policy. 

James Kay-SHuTrLEWwoRTH. 
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SPIRITUALISM AND MATERIALISM. 
II. 


“Die theoretischen Irrthiimer meist mehr darauf beruhen dass man die Erklarungs- 
griinde aus andern Gebiete der Naturwissenschaften iibertragend auf den Organismus 
anwandte.”— JOHANNES MULLER, Ueber die phantastischen Gesichtserscheinungen, 1826, p.3. 


MATERIALISM. 


Berore proceeding to criticize an hypothesis the very name of which 
has become a stigma, and which in general terms may be charac- 
terized as the reduction of vital and mental phenomena to conditions 
from which everything extra-organic and metempirical is excluded, 
it is necessary that I should clearly define the mode of interpretation 
which I hold to be objectionable, and its relation to the doctrines 
which I hold to be valid. The doctrine of Organicism, by its rejection 
of an eztra-organic agency in the causation of vital and mental 
phenomena, is decidedly opposed to Spiritualism; but it is little 
less decidedly opposed to Materialism and Sensualism, as those 
doctrines are commonly taught and understood ; not, indeed, in its 
attempt to reduce the phenomena to organic conditions, bringing 
them into harmony with all other physical facts ; but in its insistence 
on the speciality of the conditions, and on the necessity of a synthetic 
interpretation which will comprise the whole of the factors, past and 
present, instead of analytically interpreting the product by any one 
factor, or by a few of the factors. Materialism errs by being at 
once analytical and abstract in its interpretation of phenomena. It 
relies on Matter and Force as abstractions, where Organicism sees. 
Matter and Force specially determined under complex and peculiar 
conditions. Organicism is physiological, and is thus radically opposed 
to Spiritualism, which is metaphysiological in its fundamental position 
that vitality and consciousness are in no sense activities of Matter.” 
Organicism is also opposed to Materialism, which is physico-chemical 
where it should be physiological, mechanical and objective where 
it should be psychological and subjective. 

The grounds of opposition to Materialism and Sensualism will become 
more apparent as our criticism proceeds. Meanwhile let no reader 
imagine that I desire to screen myself from the odium wantonly cast 
upon attempts to interpret Life and Mind by the exhibition of their 

(1) Concluded from the Fortnightly Review for April. 

(2) “ All evidence is in favour of the view that exalted function is not dependent 
either upon complexity of constitution or upon quantity of material. . . . There 
may be differences of power not dependent upon differences as regards matter and its 


forces.” —Lionel Beale, On Life, and on Vital Action in Health and Disease. Lectures 
at the College of Physicians, reported in Lancet, May 22, 1875. 
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material conditions, which really means interpreting them in their 
objective aspect. I think the materialist and sensualist doctrine 
defective ; but the purpose which has animated it, and sustained re- 
search in the face of popular prejudice and moral indignation, claims 
my warmest sympathy. Yet it is in study of the organism that I 
have learned to separate myself from the materialists and sensualists, 
Could I but see my way to the reduction of vital phenomena to 
Physics and Chemistry, or the reduction of all mental phenomena to 
Sensation, and of Thought to a “property of cerebral cells,” no one 
would more willingly call himself a materialist. The vituperative 
rhetoric of opponents would not alter my conviction that the 
doctrine which expressed the observed facts with the greatest pre- 
cision was the doctrine which carried with it the highest morality. 

Let us, therefore, first understand the terms. Materialism is a 
term having so many applications, and is employed to characterize 
and stigmatize such various opinions, that a definition is here indis- 
pensable. It is sometimes applied to the strictly scientific attempt 
to explain the objective universe in terms of Matter and Force. It 
is sometimes limited to the hypothesis of Atomism. In this essay it 
is limited to the explanation of vital phenomena by physical and 
chemical laws, without regard to the speciality of organic conditions, 
and to the explanation of mental phenomena without due regard to 
the complexity of psychical conditions, vital and social. 

Materialism has been profoundly characterized by Comte as the 
endeavour to explain phenomena of a higher order in the terms of a 
lower order. This not only points out the defect of Method, it also 
reveals the secret ground of repulsion which the attempt so generally 
excites. Materialism is not the reduction of phenomena to material 
conditions, but of a higher order to a lower order; and is seen 
equally in the attempts of physicists to reduce Chemistry to Physics, 
of chemists to reduce Biology to chemical laws, and of biologists to 
reduce Sociology to biological laws, in disregard of all the special con- 
ditions involved in each problem.’ Every one sees the absurdity of 
explaining Morals by Mechanics, or Sculpture by Geometry, although 
mechanical principles are essentially involved in Morals, and geo- 
metrical principles in Sculpture ; yet this is only a conspicuous illus- 
tration of the materialist doctrine. 

The objection to Materialism that it wishes to interpret phe- 
nomena in terms of Matter and Force, and proceeds on the postulate, 


(1) “ Un vrai philosophe reconnait autant le matérialisme dans la tendance du 
vulgaire des mathématiciens actuel 4 absorber la géométrie ou la mécanique par le 
calcul, que dans l’usurpation plus prononcée de la physique par l’ensemble de la 
mathématique, ou de la chimie par la physique, surtout de la biologie par la chimie, et 
enfin dans la disposition constante des plus éminents biologistes 4 concevoir la science 


sociale comme un simple corollaire ou appendice de la leur.”—Comte, Systéme de 
Politique Positive, i. 51. 
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“No Force without Matter, no Matter without Force,” is an objec- 
tion which Scientific Method sets aside as idle. Not less idle is the 
objection that this postulate excludes every idea of Spirit or Force 
which is not a form of the activity of Matter. The only sense in 
which the term spiritual can be scientifically employed is that which 
identifies it with Consciousness, and in that sense the materialist will 
readily accept it. The great and abiding merit of Materialism, and 
that which has constituted its progressive effectiveness, in spite of 
opposition, has been its constant reliance on sensible experience, and 
its rejection of the idea that phenomena are more intelligible when 
referred to metempirical agents,—better known when assigned to a 
mysterious causation than when assigned to the agency of causes 
known to be operant in simpler cases. By thus denying extra- 
organic agents, and fixing attention on observable conditions,—by 
substituting laws (which are ideal expressions of observed facts) in 
lieu of entities imagined as directing the organism, it has kept 
within the region of possible Experience, in which even the wildest 
hypotheses are subject to the control of Verification. 

Its defects, however, have been patent. If it has rejected the 
vague and illusory conception of an unknowable Spirit, or the 
personification of a logical abstraction (Soul), it has accepted the 
not less illusory conceptions of a Brain “the organ of the Mind,” 
and of thought “the property of cerebral cells.’’ The spiritualist 
isolates the Soul from the organism, supposing the organism to be 
animated by it, played upon by it, formed by it. The materialist 
unconsciously falls into an analogous error ; he isolates, by abstrac- 
tion, the Brain from the rest of the organism ; and supposes mental 
phenomena to be movements in this Brain. He overlooks the all- 
important fact, that whatever may be the function of the Brain, 
that organ is only one in a complex organism, all the parts of 
which are interdependent, all acting synergetically, so that its 
functions can no more be isolated from the rest (otherwise than in 
ideal analysis) than the Soul can be isolated from the body. This 
seems to me a biological error of widespreading reach. By its 
thorough recognition I was led to the discovery, hereafter to be 
expounded in detail, that every mental phenomenon is, to speak in 
mathematical phrase, a function of three variables: sense-work, 
brain-work, and muscle-work. So far as we can separate any one 
group of organic phenomena from the whole, this separation is the 
only one which seems to me scientifically legitimate ; by it we are 
enabled to treat psychical phenomena as the functions of a definite 
part of the organic mechanism, assigning it to the Neuro-muscular 
system, as we assign Digestion to the Alimentary Canal, and Loco- 
motion to the limbs. In each case, Analysis fixes attention ona 
group of organs without overt reference to the others, though with 
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always an implied reference to their co-operation. The error of 
Materialism consists not simply in overlooking the artificial nature 
of such analysis, but in carrying the analysis beyond the special 
group of organs, and fixing on a single element of the group. An 
example or two will make this clear. 

In 1834, the chemist Couerbe* announced his discovery of four 
fatty substances in the brain, all four containing phosphorus. This 
was a chemical fact, upon which he preposterously grounded the 
conclusions that phosphorus was the “ principe excitant du cerveau,” 
and that the want of phosphorus reduced the brain of man to that 
of a brute; excess causing madness, defect idiotcy, and a due pro- 
portion “giving rise to the sublimest ideas and producing that 
admirable harmony which spiritualists name the soul”! (p. 191.) 
Other chemists have since found phosphorus in various forms ; and 
the schools have resounded with the battle-ery of “No thought 
without phosphorus !” 

Surely every synthetic biologist will share the repulsion of the 
spiritualists against such a mode of interpreting phenomena? We 
need not dwell on the initial difficulty of ascertaining the precise 
state in which phosphorus exists in the living brain, since to 
separate it from its combinations there, by means of oxidation, is to 
render dubious whether the phosphoric acid thus separated is, or is 
not, the issue of the oxidizing process ; nor need we dwell on the fact 
that there is still more phosphorus in the bones than in the brain; 
it is enough that the singling out of one element from a highly 
complex group is itself a misleading artifice ; and that if one element 
is to be thus assigned the predominance, it should not be phos- 
phorus, of which there is only a trace, but water, which forms 80 
per cent. of brain-substance. 

Not quite so extravagant, but still very unphilosophical, is the 
common explanation of Memory, to be read in so many modern 
treatises, which says that the brain-cells retain sensible impressions 
as phosphorescent bodies retain luminous impressions, and as photo- 
graphic plates retain the effect of light. Allowable as such illus- 
trations are by way of metaphor, to accept them as representing 
psychical processes, is to adopt Materialism in its most fallacious 
aspect. The vaguest spiritualist conception is preferable. The 
pious Charles Bonnet sarcastically, and truly, remarked that “ souls 
are very convenient. They are always ready to perform everything. 
As we cannot see them, cannot touch them, and know nothing about 
them, we may confidently attribute to them whatever we please, 
since it is impossible to demonstrate that they cannot effect what 
we say. With the idea of a soul is usually attached the idea of a 
very active substance—one continually active. That is enough 


(1) Annales de Chimie, lvi. 164. 
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to give it ample credit. The difficulties of investigation do all the 
rest.” * 

But if ‘“‘souls’’ are thus convenient subterfuges, they are at 
least as rational as the modern “ central nerve cells,’ about which 
great nonsense is uttered, especially by those who only know the 
cells at second hand. I cannot trust myself to express my estimate 
of passages such as those given below;? and they might easily be 
multiplied. The notion of a Spirit inhabiting the body, and using 
the brain as its instrument, does not indeed accord with our scientific 
habits; but the notion of the cerebral convolutions as the seat of 
Mind, and of particular cells as ideational, while others are emo- 
tional, and others sensational,—nay, the very idea of seeking a single 
centre for the Mind, seems to me not less flagrantly opposed to 
biological philosophy, than the search for a single centre of Life. 
The objections are twofold: Psychologically, it is a mistake to 
regard Mind as if it were a simple function: it is the abstract 
expression for many complex functions; physiologically, it is a 
mistake to regard the Brain as the organ of such an abstraction: it 
is only one organ of a complex group of organs, the united action 
of which is indispensable. Each organ of Sense has its particular 
function ; but there is no organ of Sensation: for Sensation is but the 
abstract expression of all the concrete sensations. And so of Mind. 

“The nervous system,” Virchow has truly said, “is an apparatus 
composed of an extremely large number of parts, of relatively equal 
value, without any discernible central point. The more accurately 
we make our histological investigations, the more do the elements 
multiply, and the ultimate composition of the nervous system proves 
to be disposed on a plan analogous to that followed in other portions 
of the body. An infinite number of cellular elements manifest 
themselves side by side, more or less autonomous, and in a great 
measure independent of one another.” And elsewhere: “It may 
seem very convenient to say that the nervous system constitutes the 
real unity of the body, inasmuch as there is no other system which 
enjoys such complete dissemination throughout the organs. But even 
this wide dissemination, and the numerous connections which exist 
between the individual parts of the nervous system, are by no means 
calculated to show it to be the centre of all organic action. We have 
found in the nervous system definite little cellular elements which 


(1) Bonnet, Palingéncsie Philosophique, 1796, i. 129. 

(2) “Un jour viendra,peut-étre ot une analyse plus compléte de la substance 
cérébrale rendra compte des manifestations si merveilleuses de l’entendement. . 
Peut-étre arrivera-t-on 4 trouver dans un métalloide ou un métal jusqu’ici inconnu 
Vagent principal de la vie cérébrale. . . . Transmises par les nerfs de nos sens, 
est la substance grise du cerveau qui les pergoit.”—Riche, De /’ Organicisme, 1869, 
pp. 4, 36, and 7. On reading such passages one must ask, Is not this materialism even 
more preposterous than the spiritualism it opposes ? 

VOL. XIX. N.S. 3B 
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serve as centres of motion; but we do not find any single ganglion 
cell in which all movement originates. Sensations are certainly 
collected in definite ganglion cells, still among them too we do not 
find any single cell which can be designated the centre of all 
sensation ; but we meet with a great number of very minute 
centres.” * 

No anatomical, no physiological unity has been demonstrated, nor 
is such a centre demonstrable. The unity is in the whole organism. 
It is not the brain which feels and thinks, it is the man. If Mind 
may, in a certain large interpretation, be called a function of the 
organism, as Life may be called the function of the organism ; or if, 
in a more restricted and analytical sense, Mind may be called a 
function of the Nervous System, and, by a further extension of the 
artifice, a function of the Brain, there will be no danger so long as a 
distinct recognition of the artifice is kept before us. But the various 
materialist hypotheses all disregard this, and endeavour to explain by 
one factor what is in truth the product of many. It is necessary for 
the facility of investigation, that we should localise certain mental 
functions—those, for instance, of vision, hearing, and the other 
senses, no less than those of perceiving, conceiving, loving, imitating, 
&c., in the same way that we localise the vital functions of digesting, 
secreting, moving, &c.; yet we no more suppose that it is the organ 
of sight which perceives an object, or conceives a symbol, than we 
suppose it is the stomach which moves the limbs. The hypothesis 
that perception and conception, emotion and volition are “ properties 
of the cerebral cells” —as gravitation is a property of Matter—is not 
more rational than the supposition that the products of a railway 
system are the properties of steam. I am not denying the importance 
of the cerebral cells, though I think it grossly exaggerated ; what I 
deny is that any one element in an extremely complex group can be 
scientifically admitted as the cause of a highly complex result. The 
assignment of Thought to the cerebral cells, is singularly at variance 
with the universal denial of that property to cells of identical 
structure in the spinal cord and medulla oblongata. The spiritualist 
may be consistent in fixing on the brain as the organ of the Mind ; 
but the materialist who regards Thought as an ultimate property of 
nerve-cells, is flagrantly inconsistent in denying this property to such 
cells wherever they may be found. Even were the cerebral cells of 
the same importance in the psychical mechanism, as the mainspring 
is in the mechanism of a watch, we should still deny that sensation 
und thought were properties of these cells; as we deny that the 
indication of time is the property of the steel spring. Mind is nota 
property, it is not even a simple function. It is the aggregate of all 
the sensitive phenomena, and can only be interpreted through the 

(1) Virchow, “ Cellular Pathology,’ 229, 284. 
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organic conditions of these phenomena. In the same way Life is not 
a property, nor a function, but the aggregate of organic properties 
and functions. 

The error here insisted on is the physiological analogue of the 
psychological error which attempts to interpret all psychical pheno- 
mena as transformed sensations; and the equivalent error which 
interprets all psychical phenomena as manifestations of thought, the 
activities of the Spirit. The sensualist and the spiritualist equally 
fall into the mistake of analytical interpretation. Unless the 
sensualist implies in the term Sensation a great deal more than the 
reaction of a sensory organ, he cannot stir a step; and if he recognises, 
as he must, the co-operation of the psychical conditions on which 
Judgment, Comparison, Attention, Abstraction, &c., depend, and 
through which the so-called “transformations” are effected, he is 
thereby thrown upon other organic conditions, over and above those 
of Sensation. In like manner the spiritualist cannot out of pure 
Thought deduce Images and Perceptions without the co-operation of 
Sense ; that is to say, his Spirit needs the bodily organism for those 
very manifestations which he assumes to be the products of Thought. 

Analysis and synthesis are the systole and diastole of Science, 
both indispensable. In the analysis of organic facts some appear as 
constant, fundamental, others as variable and derivative. We 
endeavour to classify these; to trace the derivative phenomena 
from those which underlie them, and to trace the modification of the 
constant conditions. The physiologist thus points out the differen- 
tiations of structure which permit all the various secretions to be 
performed by organs fundamentally similar, all the motions to be 
performed by muscular organs, all the sensations by nervous organs. 
But he also points out that while these classes are thus kept, 
analytically, distinct by their structural modifications, so that the 
one cannot be performed by the organ of another, all are, neverthe- 
less, united in the vital synthesis of the organism by their com- 
munity of structure, and community of vital properties. The psy- 
chologist must imitate this procedure. 

Von Baer truly says that people are generally eager for some 
palpable object as a cause, delighted if they can satisfy themselves 
that Life is a thing, which they may see revealed, like a flash of 
electricity, or a chemical precipitate! It is this which has given 
birth to the unphysiological hypotheses of Life as Electricity, Oxida- 
tion, &c., which assigns Life to the blood, or to Nerve force. 
Contrasted with this analytical tendency is the tendency which 
obliterates necessary distinctions, and identifies the inorganic and 
organic worlds, thus assigning Life and Consciousness to the ultimate 
molecules of Matter, instead of to special combinations of Matter. 


(1) Von Baer, Zur Entwickelungs Geschichte. 
3B 2 
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D’Holbach thought it not improbable that the whole universe was 
endowed with Consciousness—an idea often put forward under 
pantheistic and mystic forms; and to many it seems a logical 
necessity to conclude that, since Life is dependent on molecular 
movement, all the moving universe must be alive. They do not 
suppose the universe to be a cotton manufactory on similar grounds; 
yet the phenomena classed as Life are no less special, and dependent 
on speciality of material conditions, than the phenomena exhibited in 
a cotton manufactory. 

The organicist emphasizes the material unity of organic and 
inorganic phenomena, while emphasizing the phenomenal diversity 
which arises from speciality of conditions. He does not, with La 
Mettrie and the crude materialists, say that man is a machine, and 
his soul the activity of brain-fibres; for he knows that man is not a 
machine ; and that the brain-fibres, however active, are not a soul. 
He does not ignore, on the contrary he eagerly seeks out, the 
mechanical and chemical relations in vital and mental phenomena; 
but he no more assigns the phenomena to these alone, than he 
explains a symphony by enumerating the stringed and wind instru- 
ments of the orchestra, and the mathematical laws of sound. 

In Digestion the mechanical and chemical facts are so obtrusive, 
that many physiologists have been content with purely mechanical 
or chemical explanations. The various movements of mastication, 
trituration, and stomachal rotation, are unquestionably important 
elements in the digestive process, so that Borelli and the school of 
intromechanicians were disposed to interpret the function as mechani- 
cal. But the impossibility of accounting for Digestion without the 
aid of the chemical disintegrations and transformations, effected by 
the alkaline and acid fluids, rectified their precipitate judgment, and 
showed that the mechanical process was simply preparatory, enabling 
the chemical process to do its work more effectually. Spallanzani and 
his successors having shown the action of the salivary, gastric, and 
intestinal fluids, and proved that even outside the organism these 
fluids effected the disintegration of the food, there arose the belief 
that Digestion was a purely chemical process. But this, again, was 
putting a part for the whole, and confounding the chemical process 
with the physiological process. Because the disintegration could be 
effected in the laboratory, it was suffered to usurp the place of the 
digestion effected in the organism. As Wm. Hunter sarcastically 
remarked, “To account for digestion some have made the stomach a 
mill ; some would have it to be a stewing-pot; and some a work- 
trough; yet all the while the stomach was neither a mill, nor a 
stewing-pot, nor a work-trough, nor anything but a stomach.’’* The 
physiologist, dealing with an organic phenomenon, and not with a 


(1) Hunter, “ Introductory Lectures,” 1784, p. 95. 
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mechanical nor with a chemical phenomenon, has to take into account 
all the conditions implied ; and he finds that much more is implied 
than trituration and disintegration, which are themselves processes 
dependent on the incitation and regulation of a sensory and motor 
system. The very secretion of the disintegrating fluids, and the 
contractions of the muscles, are determined by reflex stimulation, or 
by the still more remote stimulation of sensory states in the shape of 
emotion or desire.’ 

How misleading the chemical interpretation of a physiological 
process will be, is shown by a single example. Knowing that the 
gastric juice is acid, and that to its acidity are ascribed its digestive 
properties, the chemist interdicts the employment of alkalis in cases 
of feeble gastric secretion, because the alkali will neutralise the acid, 
and thus still more enfeeble the already diminished power of the 
stomach. The physiologist, however, knowing that an alkali stimu- 
lates the stomach into increased activity of secretion, foresees that 
although this alkali will neutralise a certain amount of the acid, this 
chemical effect is more than compensated by the physiological effect 
of increased secretion ; and he therefore prescribes a small amount 
of carbonate of soda to assist digestion. 

The organicist applauds every attempt to detect the- agency 
of physical and chemical processes in the complex physiologi- 
eal process; he only protests against the notion that a physio- 
logical process can be interpreted without taking in all the 
organic conditions. In the language of Bichat, he declares that 
to speak of Physiology as Animal Physics, is not more rational 
than to speak of Astronomy as the Physiology of the stars.’ 
On similar grounds we must protest against the interpretation of 
mental phenomena by movements in the brain, however important 
such movements may be as factors in the complex group of biological 
and sociological conditions. Although personal and selfish impulses 
are indispensable agencies in Moral Life, the attempt to reduce 
Moral Life to these impulses alone, without the co-operation of 
unselfish impersonal impulses, and the mighty influence of social 
conditions, is the Materialism against which Organicism protests. 
In a word, Organicism is distinguishable by its consistent carrying 
out of the hypothesis that the organic phenomena grouped under 
the terms Life and Mind are activities not of any single element, in 
or out of the organism, but activities of the whole organism in corre- 

(1) One of the means adopted to obtain an abundant supply of saliva for investiga- 
tion is that of placing a hungry animal in presence of food which he cannot reach. 
The desire thus excited causes the fluid to pour forth copiously. 

(2) Bichat, Recherches sur la Vie et la Mort, art. vii. § 1. He also truly says: “On 
analyse l’urine, la salive, la bile, &c., prises indifféremment sur tel ou tel sujet; et de 


leur examen résulte la chimie animale: soit; mais ce n’est pas 14 la chimie physio- 
logique; c’est, si je puis parler ainsi, /’anatomie cadavérique des fluides,” 
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spondence with a physical and a social medium. Just as it is the 
organism which lives, so is it the organism which moves and feels. 

I do not know that any previous writer has rigorously carried out 
the principles of Organicism to this extent; because the traditional 
opinions respecting the Mind, and the predominance of the analyti- 
cal tendency, have kept attention fixed exclusively on the brain, 
and have localised the abstraction Mind in the brain. But if the 
upholders of Organicism have not extended to Mind the principles 
adopted with respect to Life, the stream of tendency in modern 
psychological research has, I think, all pointed in this direction. 

The reader will not misinterpret me, and suppose that any dis- 
credit is attempted to be thrown on physiological analysis, and the 
localisation of special phenomena in special parts of the organism. 
When I say it is the man, and not the. brain that thinks, I by no 
means suggest that the brain is not the crowning factor essential to 
the process. Without a Nervous System there could be nothing like 
what we know as Feeling ; without a Brain or supreme nervous centre, 
there could be little or nothing of that complex grouping of sensitive 
states, which we know as Emotion, Thought, and Will. But Brain 
and Nervous System are only parts of a living organism, and their 
functions are only specialisations of the general properties of that 
organism ; separate the Brain from the vital processes going on 
throughout the organism, and it is no instrument of Consciousness. 
The materialist asserts that the Brain feels and thinks, as the Stomach 
digests, and the Lungs breathe. I answer, Yes: but the Stomach 
does not digest, the Lungs do not breathe, except when these organs 
form parts of a living organism. An idea will arrest digestion, a 
little surplus of carbonic acid will arrest respiration, for the same 
reason that an arrested secretion will fill the mind with gloom, an 
excess of carbonic acid will stupefy it, a worm in the intestine will 
distract it, a plugged artery will obliterate it. The physiological 
specialisations are not ignored, because they are recognised as stages 
in the general evolution of the organism. 

And this leads me to remark that the doctrine of Evolution is 
itself a protest against the mechanical interpretations of Materialism, 
since its primary position is, that every phenomenon of a higher and 
more complex order, while rising out of the conditions of a preced- 
ing order, has its origin in this very differentiation of complexity. 
Evolution demands not only a correlation of parts, but a differentia- 
tion of parts, and a correlation of states—that is to say, the phe- 
nomena have historical, no less than mechanical antecedents, each 
stage being the outcome of all that preceded it. Thus the ovule is 
not fertilisable until the germinal vesicle has disappeared; the 
stimulus of a sensory organ does not produce a sensation until the 
organism has been educated to that reaction, and the general irradi- 
ation of the stimulation has become restricted to a definite path. 
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Instincts which wear a mechanical aspect are nevertheless subordi- 
nated to this law of development, and will be suppressed if the regu- 
lar succession of experiences be interrupted. 

Having thus briefly assigned the grounds on which every spirit- 
ualist and materialist hypothesis must be rejected, I may resume the 
considerations already advanced by a final word on the moral attitude 
so unjustifiably assumed by spiritualists. The two hypotheses are 
not unlike Toryism and Radicalism in politics. They express one- 
sided views, and represent Order and Progress. Organicism claims 
to unite these views by showing that Progress is the development of 
Order. Meanwhile the Spiritualist and the Tory are strong in so 
far as each steadfastly opposes inadequate explanations and precipi- 
tate changes ; the Materialist and the Radical are strong in so far as 
each, while protesting against prejudice and privilege, insists on 
actual facts and reasonable inferences. But both Spiritualist and 
Tory have been too apt to load their protest with a threat, claiming 
for their own side the monopoly of moral purity. It is high time 
that Spiritualism should cease its exclusive pretensions to lofty 
aspirations and ideal aims, and cease to assume that any other 
hypothesis is false because desolating. The threat is held over our 
heads that if we do not accept the hypothesis of Spiritualism we 
shall be understood to deny Conscience, Justice, Love for mankind, 
we shall regard man as no better than the brute, and banish Poetry 
—with Morality—from the world. Either we must accept an extra- 
organic agent of which we can know nothing, or we must deny all 
that men hold most precious, all those “ spiritual influences which 
dignify existence.” So powerful is the effect of this incessant 
rhetoric that few men have the courage to avow their disbelief in an 
extra-organic agent; and of those who do avow it, many are pro- 
voked into an equally offensive attitude, answering threats with 
defiant epigrams and noisy paradoxes. 

Looked at calmly, it is quite obvious that what are called “ spiritual 
facts,” remain undisturbed by any hypothesis called upon to render 
their genesis intelligible. The fact that men sympathize with men, 
and suffer when they see others suffer, and desire to alleviate this 
suffering, will not be changed should inductive evidence lead to the 
conclusion that this sympathetic disposition is an evolution from 
personal feelings. The fact that man has moral and intellectual needs 
will not be changed, should the conclusion be adopted that human 
nature is a higher development of the simian nature. Man does 
not cease to be a moral being because his remote ancestors were 
unmoral. Nor will any hypothesis respecting the soul disturb our 
certainty respecting the facts expressed in that term,’ and it is these 


(1) “Ob die Seele,” says Kant, ‘‘eine einfache Substanz sei oder nicht, das kann uns 
zur Erkliérung der Erscheinungen derselben ganz gleichgiltig seyn.”—Prolegomena, 
$44. . 
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facts which we have to study and reduce to systematic order. The 
only question for us is which mode of classifying and interpreting 
them best enables us to regulate our lives. That question is not to 
be settled by Rhetoric, nor should its examination be disturbed by 
threats. To warn men against opinions, not because they are false, 
but because they are supposed to lead to a reversal of other opinions, 
is unworthy of a serious mind. The healthy moral spirit of research 
is that of patiently seeking out the truth, abiding by whatever seems 
most consistent with all other truth, and accepting even its bitter- 
ness when it is most bitter. The unhealthy immoral spirit of 
research is that which suffers our inclinations to dictate our conclu- 
sions, turning the gaze away from whatever threatens to disturb 
our opinions, and eagerly fastening on any compromise which fosters 
and flatters our prejudices. 

Materialism is to be rejected because its Method is unphysio- 
logical, not because it contradicts our aspirations, not because it is 
‘instinctively repudiated.” The common reference to Instinct is 
singularly fallacious. Before any feeling can be admitted as an 
arbiter in theoretic questions, it must be shown to be directly 
involved. You may dislike a Jew, and dislike a liar, you may feel 
instinctive repugnance at the idea of music in a church, or at the 
idea of incurring debts beyond your means, but no one will pretend 
that your feeling carries the same justification in each of these cases, 
although in each it may be equally strong. An instinctive repul- 
sion against Materialism (granting for a moment that there is such 
an instinct) could only have validity on the supposition that Instinct 
was the sole regulator of Life and Thought. Now, since the whole 
stress of moral culture is precisely in the suppression of some instincts, 
and the regulation of them all, it is quite clear that Instinct is not 
the rule of Life, and d fortiori, not the arbiter in Science. 

Looked at closely, this instinctive repulsion appears, for the most 
part, simply a remnant of the old superstition against “ prying into 
Nature,” a superstition which regarded Science as on a par with 
witchcraft. Materialism (and with it, of course, Organicism) is 
stigmatized as an “attempt to rob life of its mystery.” But why 
should we not rob life of its mystery—if we can? In pre-scientific 
days men who propounded explanations of the universe in its natural 
and supernatural relations were revered as teachers so long as they 
confined themselves to theological and metaphysical speculations ; 
whereas the men who endeavoured by experiment to ascertain the 
simpler processes of Nature were reviled as godless infidels. Even 
in our own day there is a lingering notion that piety demands that 
we should not too closely approach the mystery of Life, nor profane 
the holy temple by the introduction of instruments used in the 
laboratory. It is noticeable that writers who feel outraged by 
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every attempt to explain moral phenomena by natural laws (which 
they perversely confound with mechanical laws) are urgent in their 
desire to have all phenomena ultimately referred to moral laws— 
that is to say, to explain the least complex facts by the most complex. 
It seems to them absurd to rise from physiological processes to 
psychological and sociological processes, through ascending com- 
plexities of the conditions; but rational to explain physiological 
processes by the regulative action of a Soul or Spirit. 

The objection to Materialism on the ground of its “ mechanical 
views”’ is valid in so far as it insists on the fundamental distinctions 
between an organism and a machine. But it generally means more 
than this. It understands by “ mechanical ” the attempt to reduce 
phenomena to a series of dependent sequences of material positions. 
This is the generalised idea of mechanism—the subordination of 
parts to co-ordinated unity of action; and in this sense it is as 
applicable to an organismn as to a steam-engine. But a dim terror 
at the consequences supposed to follow from considering vital and 
mental phenomena as dependent on material agencies, is heightened 
by the connotations of the term mechanism in its applications to 
machines; and hence “mechanical views” come to represent 
views which substitute the causation of rigorous sequence deter- 
mined by the structure and connections of organs, for that sponta- 
neity of action which is proclaimed the characteristic of vitality, 
and is dear because it seems the only basis of moral responsibility. 
So far has this repugnance to accept definite and orderly conceptions 
of causation—in place of the conception of a spontaneity not amenable 
to law—carried some opponents of mechanical views, that they have 
resisted the attempts to apply the Law of Association, because the 
law would render mental phenomena less mysterious. They preferred 
invoking Instinct, or Fundamental Ideas, as more profound, and 
more religious. 

If, however, we view the organism as a vital mechanism, or a 
sensitive mechanism, we get rid of the misleading connotations ; and 
at the same time, while admitting all the facts which justify the 
idea of spontaneity and free-will, interpret them as rigorously 
dependent on organic causation. I do not pretend to deny that 
the interpretation is difficult. I only say that the spiritualist inter- 
pretation is illusory. 


GrorcE Henry Lewes. 











THE POSTULATES OF ENGLISH POLITICAL 
ECONOMY.’ 


II. 


In my last paper I discussed the fundamental principle of English 
Political Economy, that within the limits of a nation labour migrates 
from employment to employment, as increased remuneration attracts 
or decreased remuneration repels it; and now I have to treat the 
corresponding principle as to capital, that it flows or tends to flow to 
trades of which the profits are high, that it leaves or tends to leave 
those in which the profits are low, and that in consequence there is a 
tendency—a tendency limited and contracted, but still a tendency—to 
an equality of profits through commerce. 

First, this requires such a development of the division of labour as 
to create what we call “trade,” that is to say, a set of persons working 
for the wants of others, and providing for their own wants by the 
return-commodities received from those others. But this develop- 
ment has only been gradually acquired by the human race. Captain 
Cook found some Australian tribes to whom the idea of traffic seemed 
unknown. They received what was given them readily, but they 
received it as a present only ; they seemed to have no notion of giving 
anything in lieu of it. The idea of barter—an idea usually so 
familiar to the lower races of men—appeared never to have dawned 
on these very low ones. But among races in such a condition there 
is no change of trades as capital becomes more and more profitable 
in any one. The very conception comes long after. Every one 
works for himself at everything ; and he always works most at what 
he likes most for the time ; as he changes his desires, so far as he can 
he changes his labour. Whenever he works he uses the few tools he 
has, the stone implements, the charred wood, the thongs of hide, and 
other such things, in the best way he can; a hundred savages are doing 
so at once, some in one way, some in another, and these are no doubt 
“‘shiftings of capital.” But theré is no computation of profit, as we 
now reckon profit, on such shiftings. Profit, as we calculate, means 
that which is over after the capital is replaced. But a savage 
incapable of traffic does not make this calculation as to his flints and 
his hides. The idea could not even be explained to him. 

Secondly, this comparison requires a medium in which the profits 
can be calculated, that is, a money. Supposing that in the flax 
trade profits are 5 per cent., and that side by side in the cotton trade 
they are 15 per cent., capital will nowadays immediately run from 
one tothe other. And it does so because those who are making mucb 

(1) Continued from the Fortnight/y Review for February. 
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try to get more capital, and those who are making little—still more 
those who are losing—do not care to keep as much as thicy have. 
But if there is no money to compute in, neither will know what they 
are making, and therefore the process of migration wants its 
motive, and will not begin. The first sign of extra profit in a trade 
—nota conclusive, but a strongly presumptive one—is an extra high 
price in the article that trade makes or sells; but this test fails 
altogether when there is no “money ” to sell in. And the debit side 
of the account, the cost of production, is as difficult to caleulate 
when there is no common measure between its items, or between the 
product, and any of them. Political Economists have indeed an 
idea of “exchangeable value”—that is, of the number of things 
which each article will exchange for—and they sometimes suppose a 
state of barter in which people had this notion, and in which they 
calculated the profit of a trade by deducting the exchangeable value 
of the labour and commodities used in its production, from the value 
of the finished work. But such a state of society never existed in 
reality. No nation which was not clever enough to invent a money, 
was ever able to conceive so thin and hard an idea as “ exchangeable 
value.” Even now Mr. Fawcett justly says that it puzzles many 
people, and sends them away frightened from books on Political 
Economy. In fact it is an ideal which those used to money- 
prices have framed to themselves. They see that the price of any- 
thing, the money it fetches, is equal to its “‘ purchasing power” over 
things, and by steadily attending they come to be able to think of 
this ‘purchasing power” separately, and to call and reason upon it 
as exchangeable value. But the idea is very treacherous even to 
skilled minds, and even nowadays not the tenth part of any popula- 
tion could ever take it in. As for the nations really in a state of 
barter ever comprehending it, no one can imagine it, for they are 
mostly unequal to easy arithmetic, and some cannot count five. A 
most acute traveller thus describes the actual process of bargaining 
among savage nations as he saw it. ‘In practice,’ Mr. Galton 
tells us of the Damaras, “whatever they may possess in their 
language, they certainly use no numeral greater than three. When 
they wish to express four they take to their fingers, which are to 
them as formidable instruments of calculation as a sliding-rule is to 
an English schoolboy. They puzzle very much after five, because 
no spare hand remains to grasp and secure the fingers that are 
required for ‘ units.’ Yet they seldom lose oxen: the way in which 
they discover the loss of one is not by the number of the herd being 
diminished, but by the absence of a face which they know. When 
bartering is going on each sheep must be paid for separately. Thus 
suppose two sticks of tobacco to be the rate of exchange for one 
sheep, it would sorely. puzzle a Damara to take two sheep and give 
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him four sticks. I have done so, and seen a man first put two of the 
sticks apart, and take a sight over them at one of the sheep he was 
about to sell. Having satisfied himself that that one was honestly 
paid for, and finding to his surprise that exactly two sticks remained 
in hand to settle the account for the other sheep, he would be 
afflicted with doubts; the transaction seemed too pat to be correct, 
and he would refer back to the first couple of sticks, and then his 
mind got hazy and confused, and wandered from one sheep to the 
other, and he broke off the transaction until two sticks were put 
into his hand and one sheep driven away, and then the other two 
sticks given him, and the second sheep driven away.” Such a 
delineation of primitive business speaks for itself, and it is waste of 
space showing further that an abstraction like “ value in exchange ” 
is utterly beyond the reach of the real bartering peoples—that a 
habit of using money, and of computing in it, are necessary pre- 
liminaries to comparisons of profits. 

Unquestionably the most primitive community can see if a 
pursuit utterly fails, or if it immensely succeeds. The earliest 
men must have been eager in making flint tools, for there are so 
many of them, and no doubt they did not try to breed cattle where 
they died. But there was in those days no adjusted comparison 
between one thing and another ; all pursuits which anyhow suited 
went on then as they do among savages now. 

Money, too, is in this matter essential, or all but essential, in 
another way. It is a form in which capital is held in suspense 
without loss. The transfer of capital from employment to employ- 
ment is a matter requiring consideration, consideration takes 
time, and the capital must be somewhere during that time. But 
most articles are bought at a risk; they lose in the process, and 
become second-hand; an ordinary person cannot get rid of them 
without receiving for them less—often much less—than he gave. 
But money is never “ second-hand ;’’ it will always fetch itself, and 
it loses nothing by keeping. No doubt modern civilisation has 
invented some other forms of property which are almost as good to 
hold as money. Some interest-bearing securities, like exchequer 
bills, are so, and pay an interest besides. But these are the creatures 
of money, so to say, and based upon it ; they presuppose it, and would 
not be possible without it. A community of pure barter, even if it 
could reckon and compare profits, would not be able to move capital - 
accurately from one trade to another, for it possesses no commodity 
which could, without risk of loss that could not be calculated, be 
held idle during the computation. 

The refined means by which the movement is now effected is 
one of the nicest marvels of our commercial civilisation. The 
three principal of them are as follows:—First, there is the 
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whole of the loan fund of the country lying in the hands of 
bankers and bill-brokers, which moves in an instant towards a trade 
that is unusually profitable, if only that trade can produce securities 
which come within banking rules. Supposing the corn trade to 
become particularly good, there are immediately twice the usual 
number of corn bills in the bill-brokers’ cases; and if the iron 
trade, then of iron bills. You could almost see the change of capital, 
if you could look into the bill cases at different times. But what you 
could not see is the mental skill and knowledge which have made that 
transfer, and without which it could not have been made safely. 
Probably it would be new to many people if stated plainly; but a 
very great many of the strongest heads in England spend their minds 
on little else than on thinking whether other people will pay their 
debts. The life of Lombard Street bill-brokers is almost exclusively 
so spent. Mr. Chapman, one of the partners in Overend, Gurney, 
and Co., once rather amused a parliamentary committee by speaking 
with unction and enthusiasm of “ paper of the very finest quality,” 
by which he meant paper on which the best promises were written. 
Bills of exchange are only undertakings to pay money, and the most 
likely to be paid are, in the market phrase, of the “ finest quality,” 
and the less likely of inferior quality. The mind of a man like Mr. 
Chapman, if it could be looked into, would be found to be a gradu- 
ating machine marking in an instant the rises and falls of pecuniary 
likelihood. Each banker in his own neighbourhood is the same; he 
is a kind of ‘ solvency-meter,” and lives by estimating rightly the 
“responsibility of parties,” as he would call it. And the only reason 
why the London bill-broker has to do it on a greater scale is that, 
being in the great centre, he receives the surplus savings not of one 
district but of many, which find no means of employment there. 
He is thus become the greatest and most just measurer of moneyed 
means and moneyed probity which the world has ever seen ;—to 
reduce it to its lowest terms, he knows that more people will pay 
more debts than any one who now is, or ever before was, in the 
world. And the combined aggregate of these persons is a prepared 
machine ready to carry capital in any direction. The moment any 
set of traders want capital, the best of them, those whose promises 
are well known to be good, get it in a minute, because it is lying ready 
in the hands of those who know, and who live by knowing, that 
they are fit to have it. 

Secondly, in modern England, there is a great speculative fund, 
which is always ready to go into anything which promises high profits. 
The largest part of this is composed of the savings of men of business. 
When, as in 1871, the profits of many trades suddenly become 
much greater than usual, the Stock Exchange instantly becomes 
animated; there is at once a market for all kinds of securities, 
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so long as they promise much, either by great interest or by rise of 
prices. Men of business who are used to a high percentage of 
profit in their own trade despise 3 or 4 per cent., and think that 
they ought to have much more. In consequence there is no 
money 80 often lost as theirs; there is an idea that it is the 
country clergyman and the ignorant widow who mostly lose by 
bad loans and bad companies. And no doubt they often do lose. 
But I believe that it is oftener still men of business, of slight 
education and of active temperament, who have made money rapidly, 
and who fancy that the skill and knowledge of a special trade 
which have enabled them to do so, will also enable them to judge 
of risks, and measure contingencies out of that trade; whereas, 
in fact, there are no persons more incompetent, for they think they 
know everything, they really know almost nothing out of their little 
business, and by habit and nature they are eager to be doing. So much 
of their money as comes to London is in greater jeopardy almost 
than any other money. But there is a great deal which never comes 
there, and which those who make it are able to put out in pushing 
their own trade and in extending allied trades. The very defects 
which make the trader so bad a judge of other things make him an 
excellent judge of these, and he is ready and daring, and most quick 
to make use of what he knows. Each trade in modern commerce is 
surrounded by subsidiary and kindred trades, which familiarise the 
imagination with it, and make its state known ; as soon, therefore, as 
the conspicuous dealers in that trade are known to be doing particu- 
larly well, the people in the surrounding trades say, “ Why should 
not we do as well too?” and they embark their capital in it—some- 
times, of course, wrongly, but upon the whole wisely and bene- 
ficially. In an animated business world like ours, these inroads into 
the trades with largest gains by the nearest parts of the speculative 
fund are incessant, and are a main means of equalising profits. 

Lastly, there is the obvious tendency of young men starting in 
business to go into the best-paying business, or what is thought to 
be so at that time. This, in the best cases, also acts mainly on 
the allied and analogous trades. Little good, for the most part, 
comes of persons who have been brought up on one side of the 
business world going quite to the other side—of farmers’ sons going 
to cotton-spinning, or of lacemakers’ sons going into shipping. 
Each sort of trade has a tradition of its own, which is never written, 
probably could not be written, which can only be learned in frag- 
ments, and which is best taken in in early life, before the mind is 
shaped and the ideas fixed. From all surrounding trades there is 
an incessant movement of young men with new money into very 
profitable trades, which steadily tends to reduce that profitableness 
to the common average. 


I am more careful than might seem necessary to describe the 
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entire process of equalisation at length, because it is only by so 
doing that we can see how complex it is, and how much development 
in society it requires; but as yet the description is not complete, or 
nearly so. We have only got as far as the influx of money into 
new trades, but this is but a small part of what is necessary. 
Trades do not live by money alone; money by itself will not make 
anything. What, then, do we mean when we speak of “ capital” as 
flowing from employment to employment ? 

Some writers speak as if the only thing which transfers of capital 
effect is a change in the sort of labour that is set in motion; and no 
doubt this is so far true, that all new employments of capital do 
require new labour. Human labour is the primitive moving force, 
and you must have more of it if you want more things done; but 
the description, though true, is most incomplete, as the most obvious 
facts in the matter prove. When new capital comes into cotton- 
spinning, this means not only that new money is applied to paying 
cotton operatives, but also that new money is applied to buying 
new spinning machines ; these spinning machines are made by other 
machines, as well as labour; and the second lot of machines again 
by a third set, as well as other labour. In the present state of the 
world, nothing is made by brute labour ; everything is made by aids 
to labour ; and when capital goes from trade to trade, it settles not 
only which sort of labour shall be employed, but which sort of 
existing machines should be first used up, which sort of new ones 
made, and how soon those new ones shall be worn out, not only in 
the selected trade, but in an endless series subsidiary to it. 

To understand the matter fully, we must have a distinct view of 
what on this occasion and on this matter we mean by “ capital.” The 
necessity of a science like Political Economy is that it must borrow 
its words from common life, and therefore from a source where they 
are not used accurately, and cannot be used accurately. When we 
come to reason strictly on the subjects to which they relate, we must 
always look somewhat precisely to their meaning ; and the worst is 
that it will not do, if you are writing for the mass of men, even of | 
educated men, to use words always in the same sense. Common 
words are so few, that if you tie them down to one meaning they are 
not enough for your purpose; they do their work in common life 
because they are in a state of incessant slight variation, meaning 
one thing in one discussion and another a little different in the next. 
If we were really to write an invariable nomericlature in a science 
where we have so much to say of so many‘things as we have in 
Political Economy, we must invent new terms, like the writers on 
other sciences. Mr. De Morgan said (in defence of some fresh-coined 
substantive), ‘‘ Mathematics must not want words because Cicero 
did not know the differential calculus.” But a writer on Political 
Economy is bound—not perhaps by Cicero—but by his readers. He 
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must not use words out of his own head, which they never heard of ; 
they will not read him if he does. The best way, as we cannot do this, 
is to give up uniform uses—to write more as we do in common life, 
where the context is a sort of unexpressed “ interpretation clause,” 
showing in what sense words are used; only, as in Political 
Economy we have more difficult things to speak of than in common 
conversation, we must take more care, give more warning of any 
change, and at times write out the “ interpretation clause” for 
that page or discussion, lest there should be any mistake. I know 
that this is difficult and delicate work; and all I have to say in 
defence of it is that in practice it is safer than the competing 
plan of inflexible definitions. Any one who tries to express 
varied meanings on complex things with a scanty vocabulary of 
fastened senses, will find that his style grows cumbrous without 
being accurate, that he has to use long periphrases for common 
thoughts, and that after all he does not come out right, for he is 
half his time falling back into the senses which fit the case in hand 
best, and these are sometimes one, now another, and almost always dif- 
ferent from his ‘‘ hard and fast’ sense. In such discussions we should 
learn to vary our definitions as we want, just as we say “ let 2, y, = 
mean” now this, and now that, in different problems; and this, 
though they do not always avow it, is really the practice of the 
clearest and most effective writers. 

By capital, then, in this discussion, we mean an aggregate of two 
unlike sorts of artificial commodities—co-operative things which 
help labour, and remunerative things which pay for it. The two have 
this in common, that they are the produce of human labour, but they 
differ in almost everything else if you judge of them by the visual 
appearance. Between a loaf of bread and a steam-engine, between 
a gimlet and a piece of bacon, there looks as if there were really 
nothing in common, except that man made both. But though the 
contrast of externalities is so great, the two have a most essential 
common property which is that which Political Economy fixes 
upon; the possible effect of both is to augment human wealth. 
Labourers work because they want bread ; their work goes farther 
if they have good tools; and therefore Economists have a common 
word for both tools and bread. They are both capital, and other 
similar things are so too. 

And here we come across another of the inevitable verbal diffi- 
culties of Political Economy. Taking its words from common life, 
it finds that at times and for particular discussions it must twist 
‘them in a way which common people would never think of. The 
obvious resemblances which we deal with in life dictate one mode 
of grouping objects in the mind, and one mode of speaking of 
them ; the latent but more powerful resemblances which science finds 
would dictate another form of speech and mental grouping. And 
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then what seems a perverse use of language must be made. Thus, for 
the present discussion, the acquired skill of a labourer is capital, though 
no one in common life would call it so. It is a productive thing 
made by man, as much as any tool ; it is, in fact, an immaterial tool 
which the labourer uses just as he does a material one. It is 
co-operative capital as much as anything can be. And then, again, 
the most unlikely-looking and luxurious articles are capital if they 
reward and stimulate labour. Artisans like the best of rabbits, 
the best bits of meat, green peas and gin; they work to get these; 
they would stay idle if they were not incited by these, and 
therefore these are “capital.” Political Economy (like most moral 
sciences) requires not only to change its definitions as it moves from 
problem to problem, but also for some problems to use definitions 
which, unless we see the motive, seem most strange ; just as in acts 
of Parliament the necessity of the draftsman makes a very technical 
use of words necessary if he is to do his work neatly, and the reader 
will easily be most mistaken and confused if he does not heed the 
dictionary which such acts contain. 

Remembering all this, we see at once that it is principally 
remunerative capital which is transferable from employment to 
employment. Some tools and instruments are no doubt used in 
many trades, especially the complex ones; knives, hammers, twine, and 
nails can be used, are used in a thousand. The existing stock of 
these is bodily transferred when capital migrates from an employment. 
But, in general, as I have said before, the effect of the migration 
on co-operative capital is to change the speed with which the 
existing machines are worked out, and the nature of the new machines 
which are made; the “live skill” of an artisan being treated as a 
machine. On remunerative capital the effect is simpler. As a rule, 
much the same commodities reward labour in different trades, and if 
one trade declines and another rises, the only effect is to change the 
labourer who gets those commodities ; or, if the change be from a 
trade which employs little skilled labour to one which employs 
much, then the costly commodities which skilled labour wants will 
be in demand, more of them will be made, and there will be an 
increase of animation in all the ancillary trades which help their 
making. 

We see also more distinctly than before what we mean by an 
“employment.” We mean a group of persons with fitting tools 
and of fitting skill paid by the things they like. I purposely 
speak of ‘tools ” to include all machines, even the greatest, for I 
want to fix attention on the fact that everything depends on the 
effort of man, on the primary fruit of human labour. Without this 
to start with, all else is useless. And I use it out of brevity to 
include such things as coal and materials, which for any other 

VOL. XIX. N.S. 3c 
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purpose no one would call so, but which are plainly the same for what 
we have now to do with. 

And “employment” in any large trade implies an “ employer.” 
The capitalist is the motive power in modern production, in the “ great 
commerce.” He settles what goods shall be made, and what not; 
what brought to market, and what not. He is the general of the 
army ; he fixes on the plan of operations, organizes its means, and 
superintends its execution. If he does this well, the business 
succeeds and continues; if he does it ill, the business fails and 
ceases. Everything depends on the correctness of the unseen 
decisions, on the secret sagacity of the determining mind. And I 
am careful to dwell on this, though it is so obvious, and though no 
man of business would think it worth mentioning, because books 
forget it,—because the writers of books are not familiar with it. They 
are taken with the conspicuousness of the working classes; they 
hear them say, it is we who made Birmingham, we who made Man- 
chester, but you might as well say that it was the ‘“ compositors” 
who made the Times newspaper. No doubt the craftsmen were 
necessary to both, but of themselves they were insufficient to either. 
The printers do not settle what is to be printed; the writers even 
do not settle what is to be written. It is the editor who settles 
everything. He creates the Times from day to day; on his 
power of hitting the public fancy its prosperity and power rest; 
everything depends on his daily bringing to the public exactly what 
the public wants to buy; the rest of Printing-House Square—all 
the steam-presses, all the type, all the staff, clever as so many of 
them are,—are but implements which he moves. In the very same 
way the capitalist edits the “ business;” it is he who settles what 
commodities to offer to the public; how and when to offer them, 
and all the rest of what is material. This monarchical structure of 
money business increases as society goes on, just as the corre- 
sponding structure of war business does, and from the same causes. 
In primitive times a battle depends as much on the prowess of the 
best fighting men, of some Hector or some Achilles, as on the good 
science of the general. But nowadays it is a man at the far end of 
a telegraph wire—a Count Moltke, with his head over some papers,— 
who sees that the proper persons are slain, and who secures the 
victory. Soin commerce. The primitive weavers are separate men 
with looms apiece, the primitive weapon-makers separate men with: 
flints apiece ; there is no organized action, no planning, contriving, 
or foreseeing in either trade, except on the smallest scale; but now 
the whole is an affair of money and management; of a thinking 
man in a dark office, computing the prices of guns or worsteds. 
No doubt in some simple trades these essential calculations can be 
verified by several persons—by a Board of Directors, or something like 
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it. But these trades, as the sagacity of Adam Smith predicted, and 
as painful experience now shows, are very few; the moment there 
comes anything difficult or complicated, the Board “does not see its 
way,” and then, except it is protected by a monopoly, or something 
akin to monopoly, the individual capitalist beats it out of the field. 
But the details of this are not to my present purpose. The sole 
point now material is that the transference of capital from employment 
to employment involves the pre-existence of employment, and this 
pre-existence involves that of “ employers: ” of a set of persons— 
—one or many, though usually one—who can effect the transfer 
of that capital from employment to employment, and can manage it 
when it arrives at the employment to which it is taken. 

And this management implies knowledge. In all cases success- 
ful production implies the power of adapting means to ends, of 
making what you want as you want it. But after the division of 
labour has arisen, it implies much more than this; it then requires, 
too, that the producer should know the wants of the consumer, a man 
whom he mostly has never seen, whose name probably he does not 
know, very likely even speaking another language, living according 
to other habits, and having scarcely any point of intimate relation to 
the producer, except a liking for what he produces. And if a person 
who does not see is to suit another who is not seen, he must 
have much head-knowledge, an acquired learning in strange wants 
as well as of the mode of making thingsto meet them. A person 
possessing that knowledge is necessary to the process of transferring 
capital, for he alone can use it when the time comes, and if he is at 
the critical instant not to be found, the change fails, and the transfer 
isa loss and not a gain. 

This description of the process by which capital is transferred and 
of what we mean by it, may seem long, but it will enable us to be 
much shorter in showing the conditions which that transfer implies. 
First it presupposes the existence of transferable labour, and I 
showed before how rare transferable labour is in the world, and how 
very peculiar are its prerequisites. You cannot have it unless you 
have a strong government, which will keep peace in the delicate 
line on which people are moving. You must not have fixed castes in 
inherited occupations, which at first are ways and means to do 
without a strong government, but which often last on after it 
begins; you must not have a local army which roots men to fixed 
spots for military purposes, and therefore very much to fixed 
pursuits; and you must not have slavery, for this is an imperfect 
substitute for free transferable labour, which effectually prevents 
the existence of it. Complete freedom of capital presupposes complete 
freedom of labour, and can only be attained when and where this 
exists. 


3c 2 
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No doubt capital begins to move much. before the movement of 
labour is perfect. The first great start of it commences with a very 
unpopular person, who is almost always spoken evil of when his name 
is mentioned, but in whom those who know the great things of which 
he has been the forerunner, will always take a great interest. It is 
the money-lender in a primitive community, whose capital is first 
transferred readily from occupation to occupation. Suppose a new 
crop, say cotton, becomes suddenly lucrative, immediately the little 
proprietors throng to the money-lenders to obtain funds to buy cotton. 
A new trade is begun by his help, which could not have been begun 
without him. If cotton ceases to be a good crop, he ceases to lend to 
grow it, his spare capital either remains idle or goes to some other loan, 
perhaps to help some other crop which has taken the place of cotton in 
profitableness. There is no more useful trade in early civilisation, 
though there is none which has such a bad name, and not unnaturally, 
for there is none which then produces more evil as well as good. 
Securities for loans such as we have them in developed commerce are 
rarely to be met with in early times; the land—the best security as 
we think it—is then mostly held upon conditions which prevent its 
being made in that way available; there is little movable property of 
much value, and peasants who work the land have scarcely any of 
that little; the only thing they can really pledge is their labour-— 
themselves. But then when the loan is not paid, “realising the 
security ” is only possible by making the debtor a slave, and as this is 
very painful, the creditor who makes much use of it is hated. Even 
when the land can be pledged, peasant proprietors never think that 
it ought really to be taken if the debt for which it is pledged is not 
paid. They think that the land is still theirs, no matter how much 
has been lent them upon it, or how much they have neglected to pay. 
But odious as the “usurer” thus becomes, he is most useful really, 
and the beginner of the movement which creates the “great com- 
merce.” 

Another prelude to the free transfer of labour—the first pre- 
requisite of the free transfer of capital—is slavery, and within its 
limits this is free enough; indeed, more free than anything else 
similar, for you have not to consult the labourer at all, as in all other 
organizations you must. The capitalist buys the slave and sets him 
to do, not what the slave likes, but what he himself likes. I can 
imagine that a theorist would say beforehand that this was the best 
way of getting things done, though not for the happiness of the doer. 
It makes the “ working group” into an army where the general is 
absolute, and desertion penal. But so subtle is the nature of things, 
that actual trial shows this structure of society not to be industrially 
superior to all others, but to be very ineffectual indeed, and indus- 
trially inferior to most of them. The slave will not work except he 
is made, and therefore he does little; he is no better, or little better, if he 
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does his work well than if he does it ill, and therefore he rarely cares to 
doit very well. Onasmall scale, and under careful supervision, a few 
slaves carefully trained may be made to do very good work, but on any 
large scale it is impossible. A gang of slaves can do nothing but 
what is most simple and easy, and most capable of being looked after. 
The Southern States of America, for some years before their rebellion, 
were engaged in trying on the greatest scale and the most ample 
means the world has ever seen, the experiment how far slavery would 
go; and the result was short ; they never could “ make brute force go 
beyond brute work.” 

Next, in order that capital can be transferred, it must exist 
and be at the disposal of persons who wish to transfer it. This 
is especially evident as to remunerative capital, which we 
have seen to be the most transferable of all capital. But 
the earliest wages-paying commodities—the food and the neces- 
saries which in simple communities the labourer desires—are 
accumulated by persons who want them for their own use, and who 
will not part with them. The “untransferable” labourer—the 
labourer confined to a single occupation ina primitive society—saves 
certain things for himself, and needs them for himself, but he has 
no extra stock. He has no use, indeed, for it. In a society where 
there is no transferable labour, or need to hire, there is no motive, 
or almost none, for an accumulation of wages-paying capital which 
is to buy labour. The idea of it, simple as it seems to us, is one of a 
much later age, like that in which labour seeking to be hired is the 
commonest of things, and therefore the commodities needed for 
hiring it are among the commonest too. The means of buying, and 
the thing bought, inevitably in such a case as this grow together. 

As to the other kind of capital—that which aids labour, the co- 
operative kind—-the scientific study of savage tribes, which is so 
peculiar a feature of the present world, has brought out its scanti- 
ness—I might say its meanness—almost more distinctly than it has 
brought out anything else. Sir John Lubbock, one of our greatest 
instructors on this matter, tells us the implements of the Austra- 
lians are very simple. “They have no knowledge of pottery, and 
carry water in skins, or in vessels made of bark. They are quite 
ignorant of warm water, which strikes them with great amazement.” 
Some of them carry “a small bag about the size of a moderate 
cabbage-net, which is made by laying threads, loop within loop, 
somewhat in the manner of knitting used by our ladies to make 
purses. This bag the man carries loose upon his back by a small 
string, which passes over his head ; it generally contains a lump or 
two of paint and resin, some fish-hooks and lines, a shell or two out 
of which these hooks are made, « few points of darts, and their usual 
ornaments, which include the whole worldly treasure of the richest 
man among them.’ All travellers say that rude nations have no 
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stock of anything—no materials lying ready to be worked up, no idle 
tools waiting to be used; the whole is a “hand to mouth” world. 
And this is but another way of saying that in such societies there is 
no capital of this kind to be transferred. We said just now that 
what we meant by transfer in such a case was a change in the sort 
of stock—the kind of materials, the kind of machines, the kind of 
living things to be used fastest, and worn out quickest. But in 
these poverty-stricken early societies there is substantially no such 
stock at all. Every petty thing which there exists is already being 
used for all its petty purposes, and cannot be worked more quickly 
than it already is, or be worn out more rapidly than it is being 
worn out. 

Next, this capital must be concentrated in “ trades,” else it cannot 
be transferred from trade to trade for the sake of profit, and it must 
be worked by a single capitalist, or little group of capitalists, as the 
case may be, else the trade will not yield profit. And this, as has 
been explained, is not a universal feature of all times, but a special 
characteristic of somewhat advanced eras. And there must be the 
knowledge capable of employing that capital—a knowledge which 
altogether differs in different trades. Nowadays the amount of the 
difference is a little disguised from us because we see people with 
“capital” in various pursuits—that is, who are traders in each and 
all of them. But such persons could not do this unless they were 
assisted by more specialised persons. The same principle governs 
political administration. Sir George Lewis, one of the most capable 
judges of it in our time, has observed—“ The permanent officers of 
a department are the depositaries of its official traditions ; they are 
generally referred to by the political head of the office for informa- 
tion on questions of official practice, and knowledge of this sort 
acquired in one department would be useless in another. If, for 
example, the chief clerk of the criminal department of the Home 
Office were to be transferred to the Foreign Office, or to the Admi- 
ralty, the special experience which he has acquired at the Home 
Office, and which is in daily requisition for the guidance of the 
Home Secretary, would be utterly valueless to the Foreign Secretary, 
or to the First Lord of the Admiralty. . .. Where a general superin- 
tendence is required, and assistance can be obtained from subordi- 
nates, and where the chief qualifications are judgment, sagacity, and 
enlightened political opinions, such a change of offices is possible ; 
but as you descend lower in the official scale, the speciality of func- 
tions increases. The duties must be performed in person, with little 
or no assistance, and there is consequently a necessity for special 
knowledge and experience. Hence the same person may be succes- 
sively at the head of the Home Office, the Foreign Office, the 
Colonial Office, and the Admiralty; he may be successively Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, and Chancellor of the Exchequer; but 
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to transfer an experienced clerk from one office to another, would be 
like transferring a skilful naval officer to the army, or appoint- 
ing a military engineer officer to command a ship of war.” 
And just so in mercantile business—there are certain general 
principles which are common to all kinds of it, and a person can 
be of considerable use in more than one kind if he understands these 
principles, and has the proper sort of mind. But the appearance of this 
common element is in commerce, as in politics, a sign of magnitude, 
and primitive commerce is all petty. In early tribes there is nothing 
but the special man—the clothier, the mason, the weapon-maker. 
Each craft tried to be, and very much was, a mystery except to those 
who carried it on. The knowledge required for each was possessed 
by few, kept secret by those few, and nothing else was of use but 
this monopolized and often inherited acquirement; there was ro 
“general ” business knowledge. The idea of a general art of money- 
making is very modern; almost everything ancient about it is 
individual and particular. Distance helped much in this kind of 
speciality. ‘To the great fair of Stourbridge,” in the south of 
England, there came, we are told, beside foreign products, “the wool- 
packs, which then formed the riches of England, and were the envy 
of outer nations. The Cornish tin-mine sent its produce, stamped 
with the sign of the rich earl who bought the throne of the German 
empire, or of the warlike prince who had.won his spurs at Crecy, 
and captured the French king at Poitiers. Thither came also salt 
from the springs of Worcestershire, as well as that which had been 
gathered under the summer sun from the salterns of the eastern 
coasts. Here, too, might be found lead from the mines of Derby- 
shire, and iron, either raw or manufactured, from the Sussex forges.” 
In an age when locomotion was tedious and costly, the mere distance 
of the separate seats of industry tended to make separate monopolies 
of them. Other difficulties of transferring capital were aggravated 
by the rarity and the localisation of the knowledge necessary for 
carrying it on. 

Next, as we have seen for the attraction of capitalfrom trade to trade, 
there must be a money in which to calculate such profits, and a good 
moneytoo. Many media of interchange which have been widely used in 
the world, and which are quite good enough for many purposes, are quite 
unfit for this. Cattle, for instance, which were certainly one of the first- 
used kinds of money, and which have been said to have been that most 
used, because what we call the primitive ages lasted so long, are quite 
inadequate. They are good enough for present bargains, but not for 
the forward and backward-looking calculations of profit and loss. 
The notation is not distinct enough for accuracy. One cow is not 
exactly like another ;- a price list saying that so much raw cotton 
was worth 20 cows, and so much cotton worth 30 cows, would not 
tell much for the purpose; you could not be sure what cows you 
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would have to give or you would get. There might be a “loss by 
exchange” which would annihilate profit. Until you get good 
coined money, calculations of profit and loss that could guide capital 
are impossible. 

Next, there must be the means of shifting “money,” which 
we analysed—the loan fund, the speculative fund, and the choice 
of employment by young capitalists, or some of them. The loan 
fund on a small scale is, as we have seen, a very early institution ; 
it begins in the primitive village almost as soon as any kind of 
trade begins at all, and a perception of its enormous value is one 
of the earliest pieces of true economical speculation. ‘In 
the Athenian laws,” says Demosthenes, “are many well-devised 
securities for the protection of the creditor; for commerce pro- 
ceeds not from the borrowers, but from the lenders, without whom 
no vessel, no navigator, no traveller could depart from port.” Even 
in these days we could hardly put the value of discounts and trade 
loans higher. But though the loan fund begins so early in civil- 
isation, and is prized so soon, it grows very slowly; the full deve- 
lopment, modern banking, such as we are familiar with in England, 
stops where the English language ceases to be spoken. The pecu- 
liarity of that system is that it utilises all the petty cash of private 
persons down nearly to the end of the middle class. This is lodged 
with bankers on running account, and though incessantly changing 
in distribution, the quantity is nearly fixed on the whole, for most of 
what one person pays out others almost directly pay in; and there- 
fore it is so much added to the loan fund which bankers have to 
use, though, as credit is always precarious, they can, of course, 
only use it with caution. Besides this, English bankers have most 
of the permanent savings of little persons deposited with them, 
and so have an unexampled power of ready lending. But ages 
of diffused confidence are necessary to establish such a system, and 
peculiar circumstances in the banking history of England, and of 
Scotland still more, have favoured it. Our insular position exempt- 
ing us from war, and enabling our free institutions to develop both 
quietly and effectually, is at the very root of it. But here until 
within a hundred years there was no such concentration of minute 
moneys, no such increment to the loan fund, and abroad there is 
nothing equal to it now. Taking history as a whole, it is a rare and 
special phenomenon. Mostly the loan fund of a country consists of 
such parts of its moneyed savings as those who have saved them are 
able to lend for themselves. As countries advance banking slowly 
begins, and some persons who are believed to have much are 
intrusted with the money of others, and become a sort of middlemen 
to put it out ; but almost everywhere the loan fund is very small to 
our English notions. It is a far less efficient instrument for con- 
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veying capital from trade to trade everywhere else than here; in 
very many countries it is only incipient; in some it can hardly be 
said to exist at all. 

The speculative fund, as I have called it, has also but a bounded 
range of action. The number of persons who have large moneyed 
savings who are willing to invest them in new things is in England 
considerable, but in most countries it is small. Such persons fear 
the unknown ; they have a good deal to lose, and they do not wish 
to lose it. In most communities there is not even the beginning of 
a settled opinion to tell them which undertaking is likely to be good, 
and which bad. In the industrial history of most countries, the 
most marked feature is an extreme monotony ; enterprises are few, 
the same things continue for ages to be done in the same way. The 
data which should guide original minds are few and insufficient ; 
there was not such a thing as a “price list” in any ancient 
community. No Athenian merchant could, by looking over a file of 
figures, see which commodities were much lower in their average 
price, and which therefore might be advantageously bought with 
money that he could not employ in his usual trade. Even for so 
simple a speculation as this, according to our present notions, the 
data did not exist, and for more complex ones the knowledge was 
either altogether wanting or confined to a few persons, none of 
whom might have the idle capital. The speculative fund does 
not become a force of first-rate magnitude till we have in the same 
community a great accumulation of spare capital, and a wide diffu- 
sion of sound trade knowledge,—and then it does. 

The free choice by young men of the mode in which they will 
invest the capital which they possess is also in the early times of 
trade much hindered and cramped, and it only gains anything 
near the effective. influence which it now has with us in quite late 
times. For a long period of industrial history special associations 
called “guilds” prohibited it ; these kept each trade apart, and pre- 
vented capital from going from one to the other. They even kept 
the trade of city A quite apart from the same trade in city B ; they would 
not let capital or labour flow from one to the other. These restrictive 
hedges grew up naturally, and there was no great movement to throw 
them down. They strengthened what was already strong, and that 
which was weak made no protest. The general ignorance of trade 
matters in such communities made it seem quite reasonable to keep 
each trade to those who understood it; other people going into it 
would, it was imagined, only do it ill, lose their money, and hurt 
those who did it well by a pernicious competition. We now know 
that this is a. great error, that such guilds did far more harm than 
good, that only experiment can show where capital will answer in 
trade, that it is from the outsider that the best improvements com- 
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monly come. But these things, which are now commonplaces after 
experience, were paradoxes before it. The first deduction of the 
uninstructed mind was and is the other way. Nor is it dispelled by 
mere argument. Civilisation must increase, trade ideas must grow 
and spread, and idle capital waiting to change must accumulate. 
Till these things have happened, the free choice by a young man 
how he will invest his capital is not the common rule, but the rare 
exception ; it is not what mostly happens, though it may be resisted, 
but what happens only where it is unusually helped. Even where 
there is no formal guild, the circumstances which have elsewhere 
created so many, create an informal monopoly, mostly much stronger 
than any force which strives to infringe it. 

None, therefore, of the three instruments which now convey capital 
from employment to employment can in early times be relied on 
for doing so, even when that capital exists, and when some labour at 
least is available to be employed by it; neither the loan fund, nor 
the speculative fund, nor the free choice of a trade by young men, is 
then a commonly predominant power ; nor do the whole three taken 
together commonly come to much in comparison with the forces 
opposed to them. 

And even if their intrinsic strength had been far greater than it 
was, it would often have been successfully impeded by the want of a 
final condition to the free transfer of capital, of which I have not 
spoken yet. This is a political condition. We have seen that for 
the free transfer of labour from employment to employment, a strong 
government is necessary. The rules regulating the inheritance of 
trades and the fixed separations of labour were really contrivances to 
obtain some part of the results of the division of labour, when for want 
of an effectual government, punishing quarrels and preserving life, 
free competition and movement in labour were impossible. And this 
same effectual government is equally necessary, as need not be 
explained, for the free migration of money. That migration, quite as 
obviously, needs peace and order, as the migration of labour; and 
those who understand the delicacy of the process will need no proof 
of it. But though astrong government is required, something more 
is wanted too; for the movement of capital we need a fair govern- 
ment. If capital is to be tempted from trade to trade by the pros- 
pect of high profits, it must be allowed to keep those profits when 
they have been made. But the primitive notion of taxation is that 
when a government sees much money it should take some of it, and 
that if it sees more money it should take more of it. Adam Smith 
laid down, as a fundamental canon, that taxes ought to be levied at 
the time when, and in the manner in which, it is most easy for the 
taxpayer to pay them. But the primitive rule is to take them 
when and how it is most easy to find and seize them. Under govern- 
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ments with that rule persons who are doing well shrink from 
showing that they are doing well; those who are making money 
refuse to enjoy themselves, and will show none of the natural signs 
of that money, lest the tax-gatherer should appear and should take 
as much as he likes of it. A socialist speaker once spoke of a “ healthy 
habit of confiscation,” and that habit has been much diffused over 
the world. Wherever it exists it is sure exceedingly to impede the 
movements of capital, and where it abounds to prevent them. 

These reasonings give us a conception of a “ pre-economic ” era 
when the fundamental postulates of Political Economy, of which we 
have spoken, were not realised, and show us that the beginnings of all 
wealth were made in that era. Primitive capital accumulated in the 
hands of men who could neither move it nor themselves—who really 
never thought of doing either—to whom often either would have 
seemed monstrous if they could have thought of it, and to whom 
either was still more often resisted by insuperable difficulties. And 
this should warn us not to trust the historical retrospect of econo- 
mists because we see and know that their reasonings on the events 
and the causes of the present world are right. Early times had 
different events and different causes. Reasoners like economists, 
and there are many others like them, are apt to modify the famous 
saying of Plunket; they turn history not into an old almanac, but 
into a new one. They make what happens now to have happened 
always according to the same course of time. 

And these reasonings also enable us to explain what is so common 
in all writing as to those early and pre-economic times. One of the 
commonest phenomena of primitive trade is “fixed” prices, and the 
natural inquiry of every one who is trained in our Political Economy 
is, how could these prices be maintained? They seem impossible 
according to the teaching which he has received, and yet they were 
maintained for ages; they lasted longer than many things nowa- 
days which we do not reckon short-lived. One explanation is that 
they were maintained by custom; but this fails at the crisis, for the 
question is, how could the custom be maintained ? The unchanging 
price could not always be right in changing circumstances. Why 
did not capital and labour flow into the trades which at the time had 
more than their “ natural” price, desert those which had less, and so 
disturb the first with a plethora, and the second with a scarcity ? 
The answer we now see is that what we have been used to call 
“natural”? is not the first but the second nature of men; that there 
were ages when capital and labour could not migrate, when trade was 
very much one of monopoly against monopoly. And in such a society 
fixing a price is a primitive way of doing, what in after ages we do 
as far as we can ; it isa mode of regulating the monopoly—of prevent- 
ing the incessant dissensions which in all ages arise about what is a 
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just price, and what is not, when there is no competition to settle that 
price. The way in which “custom ” settles prices, how it gradually 
arrives at what is right and proper, or at least at what is endurable, 
one cannot well say ; probably many incipient customary prices break 
down before the one which suits and lasts is stumbled upon. But 
defects of this rule-of-thumb method are no reproach to primitive 
times. When we try to regulate monopolies ourselves we have 
arrived at nothing better. The fares of railways—the fixed prices at 
which these great monopolies carry passengers—are as accidental, as 
much the rough results of inconclusive experiments, as any prices 
can be. 

And this long analysis proves so plainly that it would be tedious 
to show it again, that the free movement of capital from employment 
to employment within a nation and the consequent strong tendency 
to an equality of profits there, are ideals daily becoming truer 
as competition increases and capital grows, that all the hindrances 
are gradually diminishing, all the incentives enhancing, and all the 
instruments becoming keener, quicker, and more powerful. 

But it is most important to observe that this ideal of English 
Political Economy is not like most of its ideals, an ultimate one. In 
fact the ‘‘great commerce” has already gone beyond it; we can 
already distinctly foresee a time when that commerce will have 
merged it in something larger. English Political Economy, as we 
know, says that capital fluctuates from trade to trade within a nation, 
and it adds that capital will not as a rule migrate beyond that 
nation. ‘ Feelings,” says Ricardo, “ which I should be sorry to see 
weakened, induce most men of property to be satisfied with a low 
rate of profits in their own country, rather than seek a more 
advantageous employment for their wealth in foreign nations.” But 
these feelings are being weakened every day. A class of cosmo- 
politan capitalists has grown up which scarcely feels them at all. 
When Ricardo wrote, trade of the modern magnitude was new: long 
wars had separated most nations from most others, and especially had 
isolated England in habit and in feeling. Ricardo framed, and 
others have continued, a theory of foreign trade in which each 
nation is bounded by a ring-fence, through which capital can- 
not pass in or out. But the present state of things is far less 
simple, and much of that theory must be remodelled. The truth is 
that the three great instruments for transferring capital within 
a nation, whose operation we have analysed, have begun to operate 
on the largest scale between nations. The “loan fund,” the first 
and most powerful of these, does so most strikingly. Whenever the 
English money market is bare of cash it can at once obtain it by 
raising the rate of interest. That is to say, it can borrow money to 
the extent of millions at any moment to meet its occasions; or what 
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is the same thing, can call in loans of its own. Other nations can do 
so too, each in proportion to its credit and its wealth—though none 
so quickly as England, on account of our superiority in these things. 
A cosmopolitan loan fund exists, which runs everywhere as it is 
wanted, and as the rate of interest tempts it. 

A new commodity, one of the greatest growths of recent times, is 
used to aid these operations. The “securities” of all well-known 
countries, their national debts, their railway shares, and so on (a 
kind of properties peculiar to the last two centuries, and increasing 
now most rapidly), are dealt in tkrough Europe on every stock 
exchange. Ifthe rate of interest rises in any one country the price 
of such securities falls; foreign countries come in and buy them ; 
they are sent abroad and their purchase-money comes here. Such 
interest-bearing documents are a sort of national ‘notes of hand” 
which a country puts out when it is poor, and buys back when it is 
rich. 

The mode in which the indemnity from France to Germany was 
paid is the most striking instance of this which ever occurred to the 
world. The sum of £200,000,000 was the largest ever paid by one 
set of persons to another, upon a single contract, since the system of 
payments began. Without a great lending apparatus such an 
operation could not have been effected. The resources of one nation, 
as nations now are, would not have been equal to it. In fact it was 
the international loan fund which did the business. “We may 
say,” M. Say states in his official report, “ that allthe great banking- 
houses of Europe have concurred in this operation, and it is sufficient 
to show the extent and the magnitude of it, to say that the number 
of houses which signed or concurred in the arrangement was fifty- 
five, and that many of them represented syndicates of bankers, 
so that the actual number concerned was far more considerable.” 
“The concentration,” he adds, “of the effects of all the banks of 
Europe produced results of an unhoped-for magnitude. All other 
business of a similar nature was almost suspended for a time, while 
the capital of all the private banks, and of all their friends, 
co-operated in the success of the French loans, and in the trans- 
mission of the money lent from country to country. This was a 
new fact in the economical history of Europe, and we should attach 
peculiar importance to it.” The magnitude of it as a single trans- 
action was indeed very new; but it is only a magnificent instance of 
what so incessantly happens, and the commonness of similar small 
transactions, and the amount of them when added together, are even 
more remarkable, and even more important than the size of this 
one; and similar operations of the international “loan fund” are 
going on constantly, though on a far less scale. 

We must not, however, fancy that this puts all countries on a 
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level, as far as capital is concerned, because it can be attracted from 
one to another. On the contrary, there will always tend to be a 
fixed difference between two kinds of countries. The old country, 
where capital accumulates, will always, on an average, have it 
cheaper than the new country, which has saved little, and can employ 
any quantity. The Americansin the Mississippi Valley are naturally 
a borrowing community, and the English at home are naturally 
lenders. And the rate of interest in the lending country will of 
course be more than that in the borrowing country. We see 
approaches — distant approaches even yet, but still distinct 
approaches—to a time at which all civilised and industrial countries 
will be able to obtain a proportionate share of the inter-national loan 
fund, and will differ only in the rate they have to pay for it. 

The “ speculative fund ” is also becoming common to all countries, 
and it is the English who have here taken the lead, because they have 
more money, more practical adaptation to circumstances, and more 
industrial courage than other nations. Some nations, no doubt, have 
as much or more of one of these singly, but none have as much of 
the efficiency which is the combined result of all three. The way in 
which continental railways—the early ones especially, when the 
idea was novel—were made by English contractors is an example 
of this. When Mr. Brassey, the greatest of them, was making the 
line from Turin to Novara, for the Italian Government, Count 
Cavour sent one morning for his agent, and said, “ We are in a diffi- 
culty: the public have subscribed for very few shares, but I am 
determined to carry out the line, and I want to know if Mr. Brassey 
will take half the deficiency if the Italian Government will take the 
other half.” Mr. Brassey did so, and thus the railway was made. 
This is the international speculative fund in action, and the world is 
filled with its triumphs. 

So large, so daring, and indeed often so reckless is this speculative 
fund, that some persons have imagined that there was nothing which 
would seem absurd to it. A very little while ago, a scheme—a 
fraudulent scheme, no doubt—was gravely brought out, for a ship 
railway over the Isthmus of Panama ; the ships were to be lifted upon 
the line on one side, and lifted off and returned to the ocean on the 
other. But even the “speculative fund’? would not stand that, 
and the scheme collapsed. But the caricature shows the reality ; 
we may use it to remind ourselves how mobile this sort of money is, . 
and how it runs from country to country like beads of quicksilver. 

Young men also now transfer their capital from country to country 
with a rapidity formerly unknown. In Europe perhaps the Germans 
are most eminent in so doing. Their better school education, their 
better-trained habits of learning modern languages, and their 
readiness to bear the many privations of a residence among foreigners, 
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have gained them a prominence certainly over the English and the 
French, perhaps above all other nations. But taking the world asa 
whole, the English have a vast superiority. They have more capital to 
transfer, and their language is the language of the great commerce 
everywhere, and tends to become so moreand more. More transactions 
of the “cosmopolitan speculative fund’’ are arranged in English, 
probably, than in all the other languages of the world put together ; 
not only because of the wealth and influence of mere England, though 
that is not small, but because of the wealth and influence 
of the other States which speak that language also, the United 
States, our colonies, and British India, which uses it mostly 
for its largest trade. The number of English commercial houses 
all over the world is immense, and of American very many, 
and yearly a vast number of young Englishmen are sent out 
to join them. The pay is high, the prospect good, and insular 
as we are thought to be (and in some respects we are so most 
mischievously), the emigration of young men with English capital, 
and to manage English capital, is one of the great instruments 
of world-wide trade and one of the binding forces of the future. 

In this way the same instruments which diffused capital through 
a nation are gradually diffusing it among nations. And the effect 
of this will be in the end much to simplify the problems of inter- 
national trade. But for the present, as is commonly the case with 
incipient causes whose effect is incomplete, it complicates all it 
touches. We still have to consider, after the manner Ricardo 
began, international trade as one between two or more limits 
which do not interchange their compound capitals, and then to consider 
how much the conclusions so drawn are modified by new circum- 
stances and new causes. And as even when conceived in Ricardo’s 
comparatively simple manner international trade, as Mr. Mill justly 
said, and as the readers of his discussion on it well know, is an 
excessively difficult subject of inquiry, we may expect to find many 
parts of it very hard indeed to reduce to anything like simplicity 
when new encumbrances are added. The popular discussion of the 
subject tends to conceal its difficulties, and indeed is mostly 
conducted by those who do not see them. Nothing is commoner 
than to see statements on it put forth as axioms which it would take 
half a book really to prove or disprove. But with the soundness or 
unsoundness of such arguments I have at present nothing to do. 
The object of these papers is not to examine the edifice of our 
English Political Economy, but to define its basis. Nothing but 
unreality can come of it till we know when and how far its first 
assertions are true in matter of fact, and when and how far they are 
not. 


WaALttreR BaGEnor. 





SOME RECENT TRAVELS.' 


Arter reading again the famous travels of Arthur Young in France, 
in Ireland, and in certain counties in England, it occurred to me to 
send for half a dozen of the volumes of travel that have appeared in our 
own book market within the last few weeks. It would have been 
unfair to expect that any of them would rival the value of Young, 
because he has become by lapse of time, not only a traveller, but a 
historian, and not only that, but the historian of an epoch that is of 
the most special interest to us, and of which he was the last intelli- 
gent and impartial eye-witness and recorder. But after reading 
them, one can hardly help wishing that Arthur Young’s method 
were more commonly imitated. In the true spirit of the eighteenth 
century, he is social ; he studies society, and not scenery nor botany. 
Then, he goes on horseback and takes time, and does not attempt to 
traverse too large a field. People now rush round the world in as 
many months as he allowed for a few provinces of France. It must 
of course be said first that steam has revolutionised geographical 
proportions; and next that commerce has made Japan or San 
Francisco more closely related to England, than a hundred years ago 
one French province was to another. Still, we feel that there was a 


serious and very sensible purpose, both in Arthur Young’s 
travelling, and in his writing a book upon it. This can by no 
means be said either of the expeditions or the books of many of those 
who have come after him. 


Two of the works before us contain accounts of tours round the 
world, taken solely for purposes of pleasure and mental refreshment. 
One of them, Mr. Campbell’s Circular Notes, recalls the tolerant 
maxim of the elder Pliny, and it was adopted also by Gibbon, 
‘nullum esse librum tam malum ut non ex aliqua parte prodesset.’ 
Pliny and Gibbon, however, could hardly have foreseen the incre- 
dible efflux of these later days, and there are now too many books of 
which one must say that not in any part do they profit. Mr. 
Campbell’s Notes almost deserve a place in this melancholy and 
fatal class. Mr. Campbell’s style is a striking illustration of the 
truth that authors are usually the worst enemies of a language, and 
(1) 1. Over the Sea and Far Away: or Wanderings round the World. By T. W. 

Hinchliff, M.A. (Longmans.) 
. My Circular Notes. By J. F. Campbell. (Macmillan.) 
- Notes of an Indian Journey. By M. E. Grant Duff, M.P. (Macmillan.) 
- Maudalay to Momien. By Dr. Anderson. (Macmillan.) 


- The Shores of Lake Aral. By Major Herbert Wood, R.E. (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 
- Angola and the River Congo. By Joachim John Monteiro. (Macmillan.) 
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we may amuse ourselves by imagining the curious impression which 
such a book would have made upon the critics at the Turk’s Head 
a hundred years ago. The Notes may have given pleasure to the 
friends to whom they were originally addressed, as they reached 
home by successive mails, but it is really a serious thing to 
offer to the public all the flippancies, colloquialisms, and general 
undress, which are natural and forgivable enough in private corre- 
spondence. It is no excuse whatever for the publication of avowedly 
shallow and inadequate records of travel, that they contain the first 
fresh impressions of the writer. Unless he happens to be a very 
remarkable person, with a touch of Montaigne about him, or a 
Goethean faculty of sowing a leisurely narrative with wise general 
sentences on art or human fortunes, these bare impressions are worth 
very little indeed. No doubt, excess of artifice in description, whether 
it be the artificial exuberance and sentimentality of Chateaubriand, 
or the artificial dryness and didactics of Volney, is almost as bad as 
unredeemed triviality and slipshod undress. But the first fault has 
at least the merit of recognising the sound principle, that whoever 
prints a book by that fact deliberately invites the public to listen to 
him, and ought to govern himself accordingly; ought, that is to say, 
to give them only of his best, instead of thinking that anything 
which satisfies intimates is therefore good enough to deserve pro- 
clamation ad urbem et orbem. 

Mr. Hinchliff, on the other hand, has been thoroughly successful in 
giving to his narrative the quality of literature. He has the merits of 
the author as well as those of the traveller. His book has the charm 
of fresh personal impressions, and yet it is neither trivial nor flippant ; 
and it tells one a great many interesting things without any of the 
disagreeable airs of the professor. Mr. Hinchliff is as far removed 
as possible from those Smelfunguses and Mundunguses whom the 
author of the Sentimental Journey described as setting out with 
spleen and jaundice, as discolouring and distorting every object they 
passed, and giving no account of anything but their own miserable 
feelings. There is a cheerful simplicity and pleasant ease about his 
description, which makes it delightfully readable. The story runs 
in an even course without any of those unpleasant jolts from the 
personal to the general, from tables d’héte to political economy, from 
the drawbacks of a bed to the statistics of an empire, which make so 
many books of travel as uncomfortable as driving along a corduroy 
road. 

The girdle which Mr. Hinchliff put round the earth extended 
from Southampton to Brazil; through the Straits of Magellan ; 
along the coast of Chili, Peru, and Ecuador to Panama; thence in 
Mexican waters to San Francisco; from Francisco, after many 


interesting expeditions in the State of California, to Japan ; thence to 
VOL. XIX. N.S. 3D 
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Hong Kong, Canton, Singapore, Ceylon, and back again to South- 
ampton, along that track which is becoming as familiar to English- 
men as the road from London to Paris or Tours was a hundred years 
ago, or the road from Canterbury to Rome five hundred years before 
that. 

When Arthur Young stood in 1767 upon what he calls ‘a vast 
hill near Horndon ’ in Essex, he declared that nothing could exceed 
that ‘amazing prospect, unless it be that which Hannibal exhibited 
to his disconsolate troops when he bade them behold the glories of 
the Italian plain.’ We may be sure that he felt as enthusiastic a 
delight and as full a sense of the sublime and beautiful as if he 
had gone with Mr. Hinchliff through all the terrors of Cape Pillar 
and Cape Storm, and all the glories of the Yosemité Valley. The 
emotions are subjective, and their power is not measurable by the 
magnitude of their external source and suggestion. But the 
enormous extension of the field of travel in these days is producing 
singular results. It helps powerfully in the great process of our 
time, the indirect transformation in meditative minds of our old 
presiding conception of the world. 

The panorama has a strange effect. Its very animation and 
variety must tend to make it not only bewildering but depressing to 
anybody who is accustomed to sum up the forces and aims of the 
universe in a comfortable moral formula. Optimism was so much 
easier when men knew less history and less geography. It is only a 
theory for a small world, and even Pangloss might well have been 
disconcerted if he could have been supposed to live a century later, 
and see the world as the modern sees it, with its vast torment of 
blind and viewless forces. The garment which natural theology 
has made by way of covering the phenomena of existence begins 
to strike one as rather a sorry rag, and in spite of the beauty and 
enjoyment of many of Mr. Hinchliff’s scenes, we are more often 
than not reminded of Mr. Mill’s famous indictment against Nature, 
her racks and wheels, her Noyades more fatal than Carrier’s, her 
plagues surpassing the poison cups of the Borgias. A traveller 
who goes far afield sees and hears of a thousand correctives 
to our optimistic eulogies both of nature and of our commercial 
civilisation. “It is a happy world after all,” cried Paley, ex- 
tolling the benevolent design of creation; “the earth, the 
air, the water teem with delighted existence!” And there is a 
modern school, which has repudiated such theological explanations 
of the universe as satisfied Paley, and yet holds stoutly that nature 
is justified of her works. It may be so, but as we turn over the 
pages of travellers on the River Congo, along the Pacific coast of 
South America, and other districts where daily familiarity has not 
put the critical intelligence off its guard, we can hardly help feeling 
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that the orthodox conception of Nature as a goddess of great bene- 
volence and fine taste by no means covers the facts. Moreover such 
a survey of human activity as is given by an intelligent man who 
has travelled round the world, suggests many uneasy questions. 
We find ourselves musing as to the precise superiority of some types 
of men over brutes; and then again, as to the tremendous compen- 
sations that have to be paid for the civilisation of a little fringe of 
the race. For instance, Mr. Hinchliff saw between Acapulco and 
Manzanilla a battle between a whale and a thrasher. The thrasher 
leaps into the air and throws himself on the whale with all his 
weight and power; while his ally, the sword-fish, assiduously 
bayonets the whale from beneath. And he tells us of scorpions 
placed in a tureen, proceeding instantly to furious battle and 
stinging one another to death in a few instants. These and many 
other tales of direful spiders, poison oaks, lands rainless and blasted, 
furnish a suggestive commentary on the theistic enthusiasm which 
is stirred among blithe people at home on sunny days, and in peaceful 
moonlight landscapes. And scorpions and poison oaks are not the 
worst. The earth-spirit in Faust professes to be ever weaving at the 
whizzing loom of time the living robe of godhead, alike in Being’s 
flood and Action’s storm. Yet the sum of action is as little godlike 
as the stream of internecine battle which constitutes the great flow of 
natural life. Only a few pages beyond the scorpions, the Cathedral and 
the great square of Lima remind us that ever since the introduction 
of Christianity by the Spaniards down almost to this very year, men 
have been torn in pieces by wild horses and done to death in every 
form of the most barbarous cruelty. Even where there is no enmity 
and the honour of no church is at stake, what profuse and ruthless 
using up of human life merely in the way of business! It is com- 
puted that in making the railway across the Isthmus of Panama, 
the mortality among the dense forests was so great that a man died 
for every sleeper that was laid on the line. On the Gaboon river—for 
que regio in terris nostri non plena laboris-?—the poisonous malaria 
is so deadly to white men that one house of business lost eighty-four 
clerks in seven years. Mr. Hinchliff, who is as little as possible 
of a sentimentalist, does no more than refer to the horrible and 
unhealthy occupation of digging guano in the Chincha islands, 
and loading the ships; description would have carried him too far. 
And to what end? An absurd Peruvian army of 15,000 to a popu- 
lation of 2,000,000, and with 2,000 officers; official jobbery and 
corruption of the worst kind; gambling in the European stock 
markets; stimulation of avarice in European investors; ultimate 
distress to bondholders, and impoverishment and ruin to Peru. It 
was estimated in 1860 that the guano monopoly was producing nearly 
fifteen million dollars a year. Add this hideous waste of wealth to 
3D 2 
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the hideous waste of life, and then compute the exorbitant havoc 
which our want of moral direction is making with the possibilities 
of the world. It is enough to reduce our glorified ideal of existence 
to the cynical figure of humanity ‘weltering, like an Egyptian 
pitcher of tamed vipers, each struggling madly to get its head above 
the others.’ As we sing hymns of triumph to progress, to commerce, 
to the spread of a trading race over the globe, we are deaf and blind 
to the cost of so much glory, and forget to measure how little it all 
adds to the moral stature of men. We thrust out from our minds 
the painful service of the world ; those thousands who at our bidding 
‘speed and post o’er land and ocean without rest,’—on no errand from 
a beneficent deity, but only that a few more persons may lead lives 
of idle luxury in South Kensington and Fifth Avenue. Here isa 
grievous picture of the sorry blessings of commercial civilisation to 
the barbaric east. 


‘‘ Junks laden with coal came alongside soon after our arrival, together with 
a large number of both sexes, who at once began to fill up our huge bunkers 
with native coal, which appeared little better than dust; and is said to do 
scarcely fifty per cent. of the work done by good coal. The plan adopted was a 
new one to me, and the system eminently cruel. Boys and men on one side of 
the ship, and chiefly women and girls on the other, standing on frail stages 
raised one above the other, pitch the coals up from hand to hand in baskets 
holding twelve pounds each, the last one shooting out the contents into a tub 
which stands upon a weighing-machine on deck. The work began at 8 P.M. 
and, though many of these poor people were mere boys and girls, they were 
all—men, women, and children—kept to it without rest for the whole of the 
night and the next day till4 p.m. During these twenty hours of continual 
labour in a smothering coal-dust they were only allowed a few minutes to eat 
some food for breakfast which was brought off to them from the shore. .. . . 
{t was cruel labour for so many hours in the heat of a Nagasaki midsummer; 
and it made me feel ashamed of the civilisation that could degrade the 
delicately clean women and pretty girls of Japan to such a picture of dirt and 
exhaustion as that which they presented at the end of their filthy task.” 


But, it may be said, the west sends missionaries and a new faith. 
A page from Mr. Monteiro’s interesting book on Angola and the 
River Congo is worth quoting on this matter. 


‘“‘There can be no doubt that our attempts to civilise the negro by purely 
missionary efforts have been a signal failure. I will say more: so long as 
missionary work consists of simply denominational instruction and controversy, 
as at present, it is mischievous and retarding to the material and mental 
development and prosperity of Africa. Looking at it from a purely religious 
point of view, I emphatically deny that a single native has been converted, 
otherwise than in name or outward appearance, to Christianity or Christian 
morality. Civilisation on the coast has certainly succeeded in putting a con- 
siderable number of blacks into uncomfortable boots and tight and starched 
clothes, and their women outwardly into grotesque caricatures of Paris 
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fashions, as any one may witness by spending even only a few hours at Sicrra 
Leone for instance, where he will see the inoffensive native transformed into 
a miserable strutting bully, insolent to the highest degree, taught to consider 
himself the equal of the white man, as full as his black skin can hold of over- 
weening conceit, cant, and hypocrisy, without a vice or superstition removed, 
or a virtue engrafted on his nature.” 


From Africa go to South America.’ The Hindoo, who was so deeply 
hurt at being called a heathen by the Archbishop of Canterbury, may 
have his religious complacency restored by comparing a page of Mr. 
Hinchliffs with a page of Mr. Grant Duff’s. The first is a scene in 
Catholic Chili. 


‘* At last we got off at a rattling pace, and though the near horse was dead 
lame, he was not excused from work on that account. There were some 
peculiar features in our mode of progression; the driver charged at full speed 
through several shallow rivers which we had to cross; and, whenever we came 
to the base of a particularly long or steep hill, he halted the team for a few 
moments, and then thrashed and larruped them ata gallop till they reached 
the very top of it, declaring that in no other way would they doit atall. If 
anybody likes to start a society for prevention of cruelty to animals in South 
America, he will have a fine field for his operations.” (p. 110.) 


The second is a dialogue in the dominions of the Maharajah of 
Bhurtpore. 


‘**Later in the day, I asked another person about the woodland in which 
the pilu was growing. ‘It is,’ said he, ‘a preserve of the Maharajah’s.’ 
‘Does he shoot ?’ I asked. ‘No,’ was the reply. ‘He thinks it wrong to take 
life, and never shoots. When he sees cattle over-worked on the road, he buys 
them and puts them in there to live happily ever afterwards,’ holding, appa- 
rently, to the good maxim of Ichanger, ‘that a monarch should care even for 
the beasts of the field, and that the very birds of heaven should receive their 
due at the foot of the throne.’ ” 


There are some other horrible pictures of cruelty to animals in 
Mr. Hinchliff’s pages (p. 54, for instance). On every side we 
perceive the inadequateness of the old religious doctrine to continue 
the moral advance of the race; either to raise the dignity of man- 
hood, or to stimulate good feeling for humanity’s dumb ministers 
and helpers. And one reason for this may be illustrated by some- 
thing that Mr. Hinchliff heard in Mexico. 


‘* He told me that the influence of a degraded and ignorant priesthood was 
all-powerful for mischief, and the power of giving or withholding absolution 
was unscrupulously used for the furtherance of any nefarious designs they 


(1) It is fair, on the other hand, to refer to Mr. Hunter’s testimony. ‘ No impartial 
observer,” he says, “can learn for himself the interior details of any missionary settle- 
ment in India (to whatever form cf Christianity it belongs), without a feeling of 
indignation against the tone which some men of letters adopt towards Christian mis- 
sions.” — Orissa, ii. 144. See, however, the striking remarks of the bishops themselves 
on Indian missions, quoted in Mr. Grant Duff’s book, pp. 276-8. 
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might entertain. He knew of ono case where a priest who was annoyed by 
the existence of a Protestant teacher in his neighbourhood, said, in the pre- 
sence of others, ‘There goes a tree that produces no fruit.’ The hint was 
sufficient, and the unlucky heretic was next day attacked, killed, and almost 
cut to pieces. Since this we have had news from Mexico that at Acapulco a 
small Protestant community of fifty or sixty persons were attacked during 
their service by a band of armed men, some of whom walked into the chapel 
and stabbed the congregation right and left, while others waited outside to 
murder those who might escape from the interior.” 


It would be interesting, if we only had space, to mark in these 
volumes the various illustrations which they are certainly capable of 
furnishing, of the share that Christianity has had in encouraging 
the arrogance and cruelty of the more advanced races towards beings 
whom their exclusive creed has taught them to despise as heathen and 
unbelievers. So far as England and English empire are concerned, 
the question how far Christianity is capable of being modified so as to 
operate in the opposite direction in this respect, is one of the most 
vital and pressing importance. We now see two phenomena. The 
narrow and ignorant protestantism of the great middle class in 
England,—the mercantile and industrial class,—seems to justify 
a certain holy contempt for the races to whom the Supreme 
Being did not think fit to send the saving message, and who also 
seem to have been created obstinately and incorrigibly unable to 
receive that message even when preached by the fortunate 
favourites with white skins. Second, though modern religion is 
strong enough to lend a sort of ratification to arrogance of race, it is 
not strong enough to supply an effective moral direction, or to curb 
the lawlessness of the spirit of commercial adventure. The problem 
is to secure force and will enough in our statesmen, and their execu- 
tive instruments in India and elsewhere, to resist the pressure that 
is put upon them by the immoral selfishness of our eastern traders 
and our chambers of commerce at home. 

Dr. Anderson’s newly published volume on the two expeditions on 
the Burmo-Chinese frontier (1868 and 1874) tells the story of the 
last adventure in which our statesmen seem to have showed their 
want of this force and will. Lord Salisbury’s memorable speech to 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, apart from the merits of the 
question of the Indian import duties on cotton, was of doubtful omen, 
and the dispatch of the Margary expedition was still worse. Not 
many months ago the moral of the first or Sladen expedition 
was pointed in these pages with unanswerable cogency,’ though 
perhaps with a slight undesigned harshness towards the leader of 
the expedition ; he was after all no more than the agent of official 


(1) “Is our Cause in China Just?’’ by Dr. Bridges, in the Fortnightly Review for 
November, 1875. 
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superiors. Dr. Anderson, who accompanied both expeditions, con- 
firms every opinion that has been expressed by the opponents of the 
policy of the English government in lending itself to the commercial 
scheme of tapping China on the south-west. To begin with the 
source of common opinion in Europe about the king of Burmah, 
with whom we were very nearly at war a few months ago. 
“ European adventurers of.various nationalities,’ says Dr. Anderson, 
“form an element in the population [of Mandalay, the Burmese 
capital], small but mischievous; it is hardly to be wondered at 
if an ill impression of foreigners is formed by the Burmese nobility 
and gentry, judging from the conduct of some of these foreigners, 
while again they spread monstrous reports about the king, his social 
and political habits and ideas, which find their way into the Indian 
and English press.” (p. 17.) He is of opinion (p. 359) that the 
cordial reception at the capital in 1874, and the readiness of. the 
officials to assist the mission, seemed to prove from the first that 
the king was sincere in his promise to secure a safe passage through 
his dominions, and “ there has been no reason subsequently to doubt 
the king of Burma respecting the promises he had made.” (See 
also p. 447.) Then as to the redoubtable Li-sieh-tai, about whom 
Major Sladen used so much bad language in 1868, this is Dr. Ander- 
son’s opinion on his share in the tragedy of last year. “It is 
impossible,” he says, ‘to avoid the reflection that if the murder of 
Margary and the attack on our camp had been directed by Li-sieh- 
tai, he could easily, by direct or indirect means, have disposed of his 
visitor: and his civility and consideration for his safety, by not 
allowing him to advance, are surely to be esteemed a strong 
argument in his favour.” (p. 445-6.) 

Anyone who will be at the pains to read coolly through Dr. Ander- 
son’s narrative, without prepossessions either for or against the open- 
ing of a trade route, will only wonder how it could ever enter into 
the heart of man to conceive a trade route through such a country 
and such wild and disorganized tribes as he pictures. And it is 
worth noticing how our own officers increase this disorganization. 
Even Dr. Anderson himself cannot help remarking, ‘“ with all defer- 
ence to the political branch of our service, that it will be needful 
in all cases that our residents shall not issue independent summonses 
and orders to the hill chiefs. The ill-feeling of the Burmese has 
not unnaturally been excited by British officers dealing, independently 
of the Woon, with the chiefs, nominally at least subordinate to him 
as the officer of the king of Burma.” (p. 153.) 

What is odd is that even Dr. Anderson should wind up his book 
with the conventional moral, against which every page of it bears 
evidence, about “establishing in these border lands the right of 
Englishmen to travel unmolested.” ‘The name of A. R. Margary 
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will be most fitly honoured by a party of his countrymen formally 
asserting the right to traverse, in honour and safety, the route between 
Burma and China,” and so forth. Of course every one is sorry for 
Mr. Margary, whose memory deserves our respect as much as that of 
anyone else who sacrifices his life in the discharge of official duty. 
Whether Lord Northbrook or Lord Salisbury was responsible for the 
expedition itself, it was an expedition of infatuation. It is insuffer- 
able nonsense to talk of the right of an Englishman to travel unmolested 
wherever he may choose to go. Show us that travelling among these 
wild borderlands and through these disorganized tribes is reason ; 
show it to be common sense and the means of attaining useful ends ; 
but in heaven’s name spare us all talk about the right. Even the 
Pali Mall Gazette (Jan. 14) in producing extracts from Mr. Margary’s 
own diary—and most instructive they were—came to the conclusion 
that it will be more sensible to desist from attempts to force a route 
over such a frontier and against such inhabitants. As has recently 
been said, people who attach importance to a trade with South- 
Western China by way of Rangoon should read Colonel Yule’s 
demonstration how little trade can be expected to flow that way, till 
the Yangtse and the Canton river change their minds and agree to 
run into the Bay of Bengal. And Mr. Grant Duff, who has had 
to consider the question with the conscientiousness, as well as the 
materials, of a responsible minister, justly warns the public, in con- 
nection with these hopes of a Burmo-Chinese trade route, against 
“the huge delusion that the important markets for our commerce 
are not the xear markets, but the distant markets. Half the energy 
that has been expended in opening markets that are worth very 
little when you have got them, would, wisely directed, have opened 
admirable markets at our own doors.” 


This brings us from the exploratory traveller like Dr. Anderson, 
and the cheerful idle traveller like Mr. Hinchliff, to what may 
perhaps without invidiousness be considered a higher type than 
either. To have had the complete story of Mr. Grant Duff’s 
journey through India would be a most instructive piece of 
political literature, and it would have been one of the most enter- 
taining books for the educated reader. Mr. Grant Duff is well 
known as a great master of the art of travel in its highest modern 
sense. Travel is with him a genuine instrument and auxiliary of 
culture ; not merely an excitable mode of taking exercise or killing 
time, nor a laborious process of collecting geographical, economical, 
or statistical information. It is a singular gift, only to be aspired to 
by aman of many accomplishments and the. widest interests, to be able 
to find the appropriate kind of delight and the right association in 
all the varied scenes that are famous for natural beauty, or scientific 
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significance, or their part in human history. Thus in going down 
the Red Sea, instead of moaning about the heat, like the common- 
place tourist, Mr. Grant Duff, knowing that he is passing Jeddah, 
which is the port of Mecca, reads Noldeke’s life of Mahomet and 
re-reads Mr. Deutsch’s paper on Islam, and recalls Sprenger’s 
sketch. The proximity of these actual scenes of momentous history 
vivifies books and literary knowledge. This is exactly the kind of 
preparation which every sensible traveller should insist on making. 
Mr. Campbell, whose interests are only in the way of physical 
science, does not think about Mahomet, but finding the great tanks 
at Aden dry, sets to work to answer the question why the tanks are 
dry, and why is Arabia a parched waste within a few hours steam- 
ing of the recurring rain-floods of the south-west monsoon. The 
superiority of true culture to mere physical science without culture 
is illustrated by the fact that Mr. Grant Duff can take just as much 
interest in astronomical, geological, and botanical matters as Mr. 
Campbell, and yet rejoice in all the historical and political connections 
as well. Indeed, some readers have complained that Mr. Grant Duff 
has given us rather a surfeit of Latinised botany ; perhaps this is so, 
though the circle to whom the Notes were originally addressed may 
be supposed to have found the botanical jottings interesting enough. 

A more earnest complaint is that Mr. Grant Duff omits almost 
wholly the very matter which would have made his book not only 
interesting, for it is that already, but really valuable to the English 
public for a great many years tocome. This dry reserve begins with 
the beginning. Even at Aden, for instance, intricate matters are 
referred to, and then the veil of discretion is immediately drawn in 
front of them. Yet when the Prime Minister has asked the con- 
stituencies to support the policy of maintaining and strengthening 
the chain of fortresses between the Thames and the harbour of 
Bombay, they surely ought to be told something about their for- 
tresses. Is it true that the works of Aden, one of the most important 
of these fortresses, are to be considered as non-existent in the face of 
a single great iron-clad ? If so, should we have spent some of our 
four millions more wisely in fortifying Perim than in buying Canal 
Shares? And there are other questions which, though intricate, 
could still be made intelligible. These are matters which you 
cannot prevent journalists from discussing, even if it were desirable 
that you should prevent them. Then is it not better to give them, 
and the political part of the public, the best means for discussing 
them with right knowledge ? 

It is of course impossible to blame Mr. Grant Duff for failing to 
report actual conversations on Indian politics with the great public 
officers who entertained him. Even the disguise of initials would 
have been too easily penetrated, to prevent such publication from 
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being an indiscretion of which he is of all men the least capable. 
The former generation of cultivated travellers committed scandalous 
sins in this way. An eminent French statesman told us that he 
once had a narrow escape of Vincennes, because a well-known 
English lady published in a newspaper a verbatim report of 
what he had said to her in the course of private conversation. And 
India is dangerous on a much larger scale than France was under 
Napoleon III. But what Mr. Grant Duff might have done, nay, 
what perhaps alike in justice to himself and to his public he ought 
to have done, was to tell us the various issues that he discussed, and 
the various ideas on each side on which their right solution depends. 
For instance, he refers in two places to the Salt Customs line 
(pp. 71, 152), but the reader has no hint of the considerations by 
which this very important question ought to be judged. And surely, 
by the way, the statement that the salt tax is as far as possible from 
being a grievance, might well have been accompanied by the state- 
ment that there are Indian authorities of the widest experience, who 
pronounce the salt tax to be a very heavy grievance indeed. 

Mr. Grant Duff enumerates the long list of subjects which he 
discussed at Calcutta, and then good-humouredly tantalises us with 
Chamfort’s pithy saying: ‘Tous les jours j’accrois la liste des choses 
dont je ne parle plus,” with its semi-cynical pendent, “le plus 
philosophe est celui dont la liste est la plus longue.” (p. 178.) 
Now we submit to Mr. Grant Duff that he might have stated the 
problems involved in some at any rate of these subjects, and the 
considerations affecting them. It was not at all necessary either to 
commit himself to a particular solution—which in one who may a 
year or two hence be again in office would be obviously inexpedient 
—or to attribute to given Calcutta officials this or that opinion. 
And of course minor administrative problems are not particularly 
interesting to the common public. But take such subjects as the 
Income tax ; the aptitude of the natives for the judicial career; our 
opium revenue; the guaranteed railways; native manufactures. 
A true and clear exposition of the points of discussion in connection 
with each of these matters, even without any final conclusion, would 
have been immensely instructive. As it is, we cannot help feeling 
that Mr. Grant Duff, whose good sense, coolness, discernment, and 
trained intelligence, along with the advantages of his position, 
make him better fitted than-any previous traveller to India, has 
hardly done his best with an occasion for being really and unpreten- 
tiously useful to his countrymen at home. 

A concluding chapter on India Political and Social does something, 
it is true, to repair this deficiency. One sentence in it is a key to a 
trait in the writer which explains the painful injustice with which 
he has too often been treated in the newspapers. “TI have the most 
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unfeigned distrust,” he says, “‘of my own individual opinion about 
Indian matters, although I have also the most unfeigned want of 
respect for the very confident criticisms upon those opinions which I 
often see or hear delivered by persons who have not taken anything 
like the same pains to form opinions worth having upon things and 
people in India.” Mr. Grant Duff has the high standard which all 
men in serious positions ought to have, of the amount of knowledge 
and reflection which go to constitute a competent opinion, and he 
suffers because he never dissembles his feelings about those whose 
standard is only that of brawling ignorance or charlatanry in search 
of popularity. A man who is openly impatient with people who do 
not know what they are talking about, is likely to give a good 
deal of displeasure in such a world as ours. And there is a 
certain unconscious irony about the man of thorough information deal- 
ing with the half informed; the irony is all the more galling 
because it is at once so simple and so unanswerable. The person 
who has really studied his question and thought out all its bearings 
—and Mr. Grant Duff is one of the very few public men who never 
speak unless they have studied a question—easily becomes obnoxious 
to those who rush at questions and hope to take the kingdom of 
heaven by violence. Still, to return to our special case, what is to 
be said is that India, being ruled by England, is ruled by popular 
opinion, and therefore it.is worth while for men in leading positions 
not only to take such pains as Mr. Grant Duff takes to reach sound 
judgments, but to take the same pains in persuading other people to 
understand and accept them. And the pages on India Political 
and Social are a valuable contribution in this direction. They 
abound in careful sense, and their combined moderation and definite- 
ness make them really excellent. Mr. Grant Duff is of opinion 
that India is a benefit rather than a burden and a risk to England 
in the following respects: “in that it enlarges our national view of 
things ; in that it affords a market for the products of our industry ; 
in that it sends to us many valuable commodities ; and in that it 
obtains for us increased consideration from other nations.’ On 
the other hand, India is a weakness to England; as against France 
or Russia or Germany we should be much stronger for wanting 
India. Moreover— 


‘‘T think we might have made a better use of our national energy, and 
genius, and capital; but if Iam to understand the question to apply to the 
future, I should find it hard to give any answer at all. On the one hand, 
there is every reason to hope that by our rule in India we shall succeed in 
making that vast country enormously more useful to the world than it is now, 
or could ever have been under other circumstances. On the other hand, it is 
impossible to say what results might not have been produced in fields of 
enterprise more congenial to English habits, in fields of enterprise where our 
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race could have maintained and multiplied itself. And if it be replied that the 
prosperity of the colonies is of a much more homely and less glorious kind, I 
would reply that the colonies are still, even the most forward of them, very 
undeveloped communities, and that we hardly know how much they might be 
contributing to the higher work of the world, to its science, its literature, its 
social and legislative improvement, if a large portion of the ability that has 
gone to conquer and rule India had gone to them.” 


Some people are for immediately ridding ourselves of India. 


“To that I reply, the thing would be absolutely impossible, however much 
you might desire it. Think first what conceivable arrangement could be made 
about the Indian debt, any interference with which would carry discomfort, 
not to say ruin, into so many British households. What arrangement could 
be made about the railways, as to which the same remark would apply? 
What about all the numerous creations of English capital in various parts of 
the country ? How would you compensate all your servants, whose careers 
would be destroyed by your abandonment of India? How would you pay the 
pensions of all of those who have served that country under your régime, and 
whose means of livelihood is largely derived from her revenues? How would 
you compensate the innumerable traders, who would be so grievously pre- 
judiced by your change of policy, as to have a good right to ask for compensa- 
tion? No, putting moral and sentimental considerations entirely on one side, 
we are in for it, and must stick to it. I cannot conceive any one coming to an 
opposite conclusion, even if he took the glcomiest view possible, and had 
persuaded himself that Clive and Hastings had simply got their country into 
the most magnificent scrape recorded in history.” 


The interesting question—what good is English rule doing in 
India, Mr. Grant Duff answers in detail. The codes are producing 
a considerable effect, and in a generation or two their morality is 
likely to become the morality of India. The incorruptibility of the 
English magistrate is beginning to extend to the native magistrate, 
at least in Bengal. The zemindars are learning to have glimpses 
of the truth that property has its duties as well as its rights. 
Opinion among educated natives is being broken up in its old 
moulds, and becoming assimilated to that of Europe. The English 
language is becoming the Jingua franca of the peninsula. The idea 
of the duty of the ruler is becoming entirely transformed among the 
ruled. ‘The very people who think they prefer native to English 
rule, would be wild with horror if they were to be exposed for a 
single year to native rule, as native rule would be if English rule did 
not subsist side by side with it.”” Our schools and universities are 
extending the idea of scientific method. Yet while enumerating all 
the traits on the fair side of the picture, Mr. Grant Duff is fully alive 
to the possible sources of peril. He sees that India must have a 
further hundred years of education before the mass of the people 
will have climbed many steps of the ladder, and he does not shut 
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his eyes to the possibility of our disappearance from India under 
the influence of some catastrophe at present unforeseeable. In what 
direction the relics of our influence would work, he says, it is vain 
even to speculate. If the reader will add to this weighty and clear- 
headed article, the instructive chapter which Mr. Fitzjames Stephen 
has contributed to a recent work,’ he will have the materials for a 
very good theory of English supremacy in India, in the most 
respectable shape which such a theory can be made to assume. 

There is, however, one question which these two able and dis- 
tinguished men are perhaps not likely to answer ; yet it is of vital 
importance to the comprehension of the true nature of our supremacy. 
Mr. Grant Duff quotes a passage from Lord Metcalfe containing 
some of the usual common form about the Power which giveth and 
taketh away dominion, and asserting that “if we withhold blessings 
from our subjects from a selfish apprehension of possible danger at a 
remote period, we shall not deserve to keep our dominions.” Now 
is it not true that a considerable part of the Indian revenue is raised 
by the production and sale of opium to a nation whose government we 
violently force to admit it into their dominions?? Is it not true 
that the Chinese rulers, who must have better means of knowing the 
truth than any one else, protest that this drug is demoralising their 
people? If this be so, surely any moral theory of our supremacy in 
India is practically little better than mere cant. Sir George Camp- 
bell, in the last number of this Review, dwelt on the precariousness 
of the opium revenue. ‘There is not only the danger,” he said, “of 
open war with China, but there is the possibility that China may 
become strong enough to take her own way in this matter; to say, 
‘We always have objected to this trade, and we are determined to 
put a stop to it.’ There is the possibility that the conscience of 
England may be awakened by those who take a strong view of this 
matter, till the country says, ‘We will not force opium on the 
Chinese ; they may do as they like.’”” Well, the crust of a seared 
conscience is a perilous base for an empire. Men like Mr. Grant 
Duff and Mr. Stephen have the function of helping to carry on the 
system of government which has been transmitted to us, and which 
they find to their hands, and of making the best of it in the interests 
of civilisation. They will hardly descend to the sophism that if we 
did not supply the opium, some one else would ; which is as if the 
keeper of an infamous house were to defend himself by the sententia 
dia Catonis, or by the grievous saying of Augustine. They may per- 


(1) Chapter viii. of Mr. Hunter’s Life of Lord Mayo. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 1875.) 
See especially vol. ii. 175. 

(2) A part of this is no doubt a pure export duty. But in the case of Bengal 
opium, of course, the fact of advances being made to cultivators does not prevent the 
government of India from being the real manufacturer and seller. 
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haps reasonably adopt the working principle of public men: Spartam 
nactus es, hance exorna. They may say: ‘The mischief that would 
arise to humanity from our abandonment of India would be worse 
than the mischief that arises from our poisoning the Chinese, and 
depraving international morality by violences misnamed treaties. 
We acquiesce in some ill that a greater good may come.’ Still let 
us not for a moment forget the vile price at which we maintain work 
that for the inhabitants of India is beneficent work. To forget this 
is to lose the great stimulus to Indian statesmen to use their minds 
by night and day in hitting on some expedient for replacing opium. 
Above all let us have no superfluity of fine words about it, so long 
as,—slightly to modify Lord Metcalfe’s too high phrases,—we 
deliberately inflict curses on other people’s subjects from a selfish 
apprehension of possible danger to our own. 


Those who are interested in that many-sided Indian question 
which concerns the Russian advance in the direction of our north- 
western frontier, will find it worth while to turn over the pages of 
Major Wood’s newly published volume on the Shores of Lake Aral. 
Major Wood accompanied the Russian geographical expedition to 
examine the Oxus or Amudarya, and passed several months of the 
year 1874 in the countries round the Sea of Aral. He takes u view 
which is less seldom brought before the English public than it 
ought to be; the view that if a strong government which preserves 
social order and has put down brigandage, slavery, and man- 
stealing, is worthy of sympathy, it is impossible not to feel that 
in undertaking the costly task of introducing civilisation into 
Turkestan, Russia is fully entitled to our good wishes (p. 183). 
When merely read in a leading article, these are only words; but 
Major Wood’s account of the strange uncouth life that is led in these 
barren steppes, and of the modification that has already been intro- 
duced, however superficially, in the course of the Russian advance, 
makes the words real. At the same time, it is no wonder, if in the 
light of such productions as certain chapters of Colonel Terentief’s, 
of the Turkestan Staff, Englishmen distrust Russian designs. 

Major Wood supports the theory that the waters of the Amu 
may be artificially conducted down the slope of the country by 
canals of irrigation, and the deserts south of Khiva transformed 
into productive cotton-fields. Whatever the geographical issues 
involved in this aspiration may be worth, there are financial and 
political obstacles that Russia will never overcome. At this 
moment southern Russia is not prosperous; Odessa is declin- 
ing; the military expenses of the Empire are already enor- 
mous, the occupation of Turkestan itself entailing a heavy loss 
every year; capital is becoming suspicious of eastern rulers, and 
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in spite of its honesty hitherto, Russia may one day find herself 
as ill seen in western money-markets as Turkey or Egypt. Readers 
who do not exercise themselves in these high matters will be 
interested by some of Major Wood’s very effective landscapes. Here 
is the silent and mysterious Sea of Aral, the centre of a mysterious 
region. 


“My first view of the great Khwarezmian Lake showed it to possess a special 
aspect which harmonized, as it were, with its strange historical attributes. A 
low, far-stretching swamp, covered with vivid verdure, and interspersed with 
patches of yellow sand and shining azure pools, formed the foreground, where 
water-fowls were sporting. This separated the river from a wayeless green 
expanse, with limits of deeper tones, which stood out upon a sky of curdled 
milky blue; while in the middle distance, and cutting the horizon sharply, rose 
the dark violet mass of Kos Aral, whose steep sides were mirrored perfectly in 
the clear waters beneath them. Though the sun lit up streaks of fantastic 
colour, or glanced on snow-white plumage, and though the monotony of the 
surrounding deserts was for a moment forgotten, solitude remained the per- 
vading spirit of the scene; and when night closed in, this sea without ships 
and these shores without ports assumed a sadness which was all their own, as a 
nebulous mist veiled the starlight and spread like a pall over waters whose 
ripples gave out no gleam of phosphorescence.” 


Who that has ever read Mr. Arnold’s thrice lovely Sohrab and 
Rustum, is not reminded of those admirable closing lines :— 


‘*The majestic river floated on, 
Out of the mist and hum of that low land, 
Into the frosty starlight, and there moved, 
Rejoicing, through the hush’d Chorasmian waste, 
Under the solitary moon ;—he flow’d 
Right for the polar star, past Orgunjé, 
Brimming, and bright, and large; then sands begin 
To hem his watery march, and dam his streams 
And split his currents; that for many a league 
The shorn and parcell’d Oxus strains along 
Through beds of sand and matted rushy isles— 
Oxus, forgetting the bright speed he had 
In his high mountain cradle in Pamere 
A foil’d circuitous wanderer—till at last 
The long’d-for dash of waves is heard, and wide 
His luminous home of waters opens, bright 
And tranquil, from whose floor the new-bathed stars 
Emerge, and shine upon the Aral sea.” 
Epitor. 








MADAME DE MAINTENON.' 
Il. 


A PLEASING outline of Madame de Maintenon at the time of her 
marriage is given by the ladies of St. Cyr. ‘“ Her voice was most 
agreeable and her manner winning, she had a bright and open 
forehead, a natural gesture of a perfect hand, eyes full of fire, and 
the carriage of a figure so graceful and supple that it eclipsed 
the best at court. The first impression she made was imposing, 
through a veil of severity ; but the cloud vanished when she spoke 
and smiled.” Fénelon, a fastidious judge, said she was “ Wisdom 
speaking through the mouth of the Graces,’’ and her arch-enemy, 
St. Simon, said that she was “ grace itself.” A striking and attractive 
presence, no doubt. Her mental endowments have been partly 
displayed already—a deep, but by no means irritable self-esteem, of 
vanity not a trace, patience insuperable, a cool and solid judgment, 
which took the exact measure of persons and things, and saw the 
situation with precise truth, capable, also, of prompt and vigorous 
action when required. ‘I must have mules,’ she wrote to her 
brother when about to follow the king in one of his holiday tours 
among his troops—‘“I must have mules, cost what they will. 
Coaches upset, or remain stuck in the roads. Mules always reach 
their destination.” The king should see that one woman at least 
could be self-helpful and energetic. When Madame de Brinon—the 
Mother Superior she had placed over St. Cyr—lost her head and 
became rather noisily insubordinate, a swift /ettre de cachet transferred 
her to another convent—a real coup d’état which set all Paris wonder- 
ing. And yet she was placable and incapable of rancour, for all St. 
Simon may say. The final impression is that of a cold over-prudent 
nature, of which a wary, long-headed selfishness was the chief spring. 

Her correspondence with her brother is a marvel of frigid 
worldly-wise exhortation. In the hundred and odd of her authentic 
letters to him, which still exist, it is not too much to say that there 
is not a generous sentiment to be found. Though genuinely anxious 
for both his spiritual and temporal welfare, she uses a tone s0 
creeping and mean that we cannot wonder at the small effect of her 
counsel. The burden of nearly every letter is “live within your 
income, and think of your salvation.” ‘‘ Good-bye, my dear brother,” 
she writes; “we will feast ourselves at Maintenon (she had just 
bought the estate) if God spares us. Nevertheless, think of your 
soul, and be assured that it is ill-advised not to put one’s self in the 
state one would wish to be in at the hour of death.” “We shall 


(1) Concluded from the Fortnightly Review for April. 
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meet again, if it please God. Think of Him in order to be always 
ready to die, and for the rest let us keep ourselves jolly.” Security 
as regards income, and security as regards salvation, ure the two points 
which she never leaves out of sight. And she wants no more than 
security in either case. Though without a tinge of avarice or greed, 
us her subsequent career showed, she never rested till she had put 
the good property of Maintenon between herself and poverty. In 
the same way, with reference to spiritual affairs, though punctilious 
about her salvation she always treats the matter as a sort of prudent 
investment, a preparation against a rainy day, which only the 
thoughtless could neglect. All dark travail of soul, anguish or 
ecstasy of spirit, were hidden from her. If this moderation pro- 
ceeded from magnanimity there would be nothing to object, but 
much to admire. But it proceeded from the opposite pole of 
moral endowment, from a cautious, confined temper, incapable of 
self-forgetting ardour in any direction. Her maxim was never to 
quarrel with anybody, and she stoically adhered to it, under down- 
treadings which would have caused a worm to turn. ‘ Never boast,” 
she says to her brother ; “ it is unlucky, and attracts ridicule.” These 
words give the formula as it were from which her practical life was 
deduced. The meekness with which she carried her honours and 
supposed paramount influence rather puzzled the vainglorious 
world in which she moved. “TI have seen her,” says St. Simon, 
“vielding her place, and retreating everywhere before titled ladies ; 
polite, affable, as a person who pretends to nothing, who makes a 
display of nothing, but who imposes much.” ‘The scripture which 
says that he that exalteth himself shall be abased, she had taken 
thoroughly to heart: mingling therewith a flavour of the old Greek 
dread of a Nemesis awaiting the proud. Not to seize a high place, but to 
be invited to it, and again to retreat toa lower seat, flattered her deli- 
cate and fastidious self-love. She belongs to the class of “ glorieuses 
modestes,” as Ste. Beuve says, with untranslatable felicity. It was 
this temper which has thrown such a pale grey hue over all her 
authentic letters. She never seems to write to any one on any thing 
out of fulness of heart. Almost without exception her letters are 
letters of business, written with a close practical object. In the 
fewest words and an Attic style she treats of the matter in hand. 
But all expansion of spirit or unburdening of heart are suppressed 
as if they were heresy or treason. One might suppose her letters 
were written under the impression that somebody was looking over 
her shoulder as she composed them. 

With that perspicacity and talent of seeing things as they were, to 
which allusion has just been made, she saw this disposition in herself, 
and thus expressed it:—‘“My days are now spent in a regular 
course, and very solitary. I pray to God a moment on getting up. 
I go to two masses on days of obligation, and to one on other days. 

VOL. XIX. N.S. 3E 
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I say my office every day, and I read a chapter of some good book. I 
say my prayers on going to bed, and when I awake in the night I 
say a Laudate or a Gloria Patri. I often think of God in the day- 
time ; I offer him my actions; I beg he will take me from this (the 
Court), if I cannot save my soul here; and for the rest, I am not 
conscious of my sins. I have a morality and good inelinations, which 
cause me to do scarcely any evil. I have such a desire to please and to 
be liked, that I am on guard against my passions; thus I never have 
to reproach myself with deeds, but with very worldly motives, a great 
vanity, much levity and dissipation, a great freedom in my thoughts 
and judgments, and carefulness in speech which is only founded on 
human prudence. ‘This is about my state. Order the remedy 
which you think proper.”* The self-knowledge here shown is 
remarkable, and the absence of cant admirable. The more singular 
is the cool self-possession of the passage and utter lack of all spiritual 
—we will not say fervour, but sensibility. Indeed, Madame de 
Maintenon’s conscience was not easily alarmed, and when she had 
performed her regulation religious exercises and attended to her 
exchequer, she faced the future with serene outlook. She had a 
regrettable facility of secing only one of these objects of her in- 
terest at a time, and the eye which observed her worldly concerns 
was perhaps more vigilant than its colleague which attended to 
spiritual matters. The years of contention with Montespan, and the 
humiliation they involved, already show this. 

The gospel word that we cannot serve two masters must have 
seemed insipid to Madame de Maintenon, or at least it occasionally 
admitted of exceptions. She had brought the two services into 
complete agreement, or rather unity, and served Heaven most when 
she was performing her duties at Court. But even she must have felt 
that now and again the combination was difficult. One cannot but 
lament that in 1677, when Madame de Montespan was again in a pain- 
fully interesting condition, and knew not where or how to escape 
from public observation, even as Aphrodite of old poured the ob- 
scurity of a welcome nimbus round her favourites, so Madame de 
Maintenon carried off the abashed, if not contrite, fair to her country 
house at Maintenon, and screened her for two months at a stretch from 
the prying gaze of a too curious world.” It is difficult to suppose 
that Christian charity alone operated here. The “ terrible scenes” 
above alluded to had occurred two years before. The two ladies 
were on the terms fitting to the situation—shortly at daggers drawn. 
Madame de Maintenon had prayed, and implored others to pray, 
that she might be saved from the Court and its evil communications, 


(1) ‘‘ Correspondance Générale,” vol.i., p.96. ‘Du reste je ne connais pas mes péchés. 
J’ai une morale et de bonnes inclinations qui font que je ne fais guére de mal.” 

(2) “A Maintenon ce 7 avril, 1677.—J’ai M. du Maine et Madame de Montespan ici, 
il y asix semaines.” Again: ‘‘A Maintenon ce 8 mai, 1677.—J’ai toujours ici Madame 
de Montespan.’’—-“ Correspondance Générale,” vol. i., pp. 329—382. 
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and then takes the very corpus delicti to her own home. Was this 
for edification, and, if so, who was edified ? It was not noble, it was 
not even consistent. But doubtlessly circumstances were harsh and 
imperative. Even this excuse cannot be pleaded, not for an action, 
but for a thought, a suggestion of Madame de Maintenon to her 
brother. That sorry spendthrift, for once, had alittle money, which 
his sister had procured for him through a job with the farmers of 
the revenue. She advised him, with her usual partiality for secure 
income, to lay it out in land in Poitou. “For,” she adds with 
complete coolness, “estates will be given away there in consequence 
of the emigration of the Protestants.”’ Nothing recorded of Madame 
de Maintenon gives us so unfavourable an impression of her as this 
short sentence. She had tasted poverty, and the shudder of it had 
never left her. She had been a Calvinist, and in a mild degree had 
suffered for her faith. But the anguish of that dread exodus passing 
under her eyes touched her not; destitution and exile suffered for 
conscience sake struck no chord of sympathy within her. The oppor- 
tunity was favourable for a good investment. It seemed natural to 
her to seize it.) 

The amount of influence exercised by Madame de Maintenon after 
her marriage with the King, has been a subject of much dispute 
from her own days to ours. Those who had forfeited or failed to win 
her favour, and who indemnified their overt adulation by secret 
calumny, ascribed every failure in war or policy to her sinister 
action. To St. Simon or La Princesse Palatine she is the evil prin- 
ciple of French politics, a mysterious shade gliding about the dark 
recesses of the Court, touching and perverting everything, but 
appearing frankly nowhere. Her admirers declared, and still declare, 
that her influence was powerless except for good. It is not very 
difficult to understand how these opposite impressions were pro- 
duced. Madame de Maintenon’s influence might easily be at once 
both very great and very limited; great in the dispensation of 
favours and promotions—a matter of supreme interest to the courtier 
world—and limited as to the great lines of policy pursued. The 
King’s habit of working with his ministers in her cabinet, his occa- 
sional references to her, with the complimentary query, “ What 
thinks your Solidity on this point ?” filled the troop of placehunters 
with the alarmed conviction that her authority was paramount, and 
that one had to please her or die. When, again, we find her relating, 
with her usual proud humility, that her apartment was so full, that 
it was like a crowded church; that generals, ministers—nay, the 
King’s sons—waited in her ante-chamber till she could receive 
them; that the circle of ladies around her was so close, that she 
could hardly breathe, we may take it for granted that all this court 


(1) “ Vous ne pourriez mieux faire que d’acheter une terre en Poitou ; elles vont s’y 
donner par la désertion des Huguenots.”’—“ Correspondance Générale,”’ vol. ii., p. 208. 
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was not paid for nothing, and that that astute world knew well what 
it was about when it took so much trouble. On the other hand, she 
seems to have been not so much incapable of, as profoundly indif- 
ferent to politics, which went nearer to boring her stoical patience 
than perhaps anything else. She lacked entirely the intellectual 
audacity and ambition, the fervour and freedom of spirit, which lead 
to bold political initiative and courageous play for a great stake in 
that high game. And if she had had such qualities, we may be quite 
sure she would not have been for long a favourite of Louis XIV. 

A less keen eye than hers would have measured the robust stub- 
bornness of the man, his morbid dread of being ruled, and vanity so 
sensitive that no services, however long or valuable, failed to wound it. 
She knew the fate of Colbert, of Louvois, and finally of Montespan ; 
and to leave no doubt on the matter, she did make some timid attempts 
in the way of direct influence, without success. ‘I did not please 
in a conversation on the works now going on, and my regret is to 
have given offence without profit. Another building here will cost 
a hundred thousand francs. Marly will soon be a second Versailles. 
There is no help for it but prayer and patience.” ‘The King will 
allow only his ministers to talk to him about business. He took it 
ill that the Nuncio addressed himself to me. I should be well 
content with the life of slavery I lead, if I could do some good. I 
can only groan over the turn things have taken.” These avowals 
are made to an intimate friend, Cardinal Noailles, archbishop of 
Paris, and cannot have been soothing to self-esteem. Then contrast 
them with this report of an eyewitness: “I have seen her some- 
times, when tired, vexed, disquieted, and ill, assume the most smiling 
air and cheerful tone, amuse the King by a thousand inventions, 
entertain him alone four hours at a stretch, without repetition, 
weariness, or scandal. When he left her room at ten at night, and 
her bed-curtains were being drawn, she would say to me with a sigh, 
‘I can only tell you that I am worn out.’”’ And yet it is certain she 
had influence of no common kind. It is in no wise surprising. The 
King's partiality for her, which was such that he could not pass a 
quarter of an hour in a crowded Court without saying something in 
her ear—their unbroken intimacy and contact for thirty years, must 
have given opportunities enough, by the right word inserted in the 
right place, by the well-chosen epithet attached toa name for honour 
or disgrace, even by eloquent silence, to turn the scale and make or 
mar the fortunes of soldier or civilian, as the case might be. Thus 
her reputation is not much served by the distinction just made. 
After all, the selection of the personnel of a government is a highly 
important point, and it would seem that her action in this regard 
was on the whole injurious. Her partiality for Villeroi, Chamillart, 
and Voisin cost France dear, if she had as much to do with their pro- 
motion as is alleged. On the other hand, let us honourably acquit 
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her of the heavy charge of having urged the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, and the consequent persecutions. As far as she dared, her 
advice was given the other way, towards a mitigation of the severities 
exercised against the Huguenots ; so much so, that the King said to 
her, “‘ I fear, madame, that the mildness with which you would wish 
the Calvinists to be treated arises from some remaining sympathy 
with your former religion.” It is, indeed, to her immense honour 
that she seems to have been entirely above the usual baseness of 
renegades, which leads them to atone for their apostasy by calculated 
animosity and zeal against the communion they have left. The 
example of Pelisson showed her that such baseness was not without 
reward, but she remains free of all suspicion of it. Indeed, Madame 
de Maintenon’s thoughts and interests were much less absorbed in 
the court than her enemies have supposed. Her heart was else- 
where—in her toy convent of St. Cyr. 

St. Cyr took its origin in the quite laudable and benevolent wish 
to succour and relieve the daughters of noble houses of broken 
fortunes. She had been a well-born pauper and orphan, and deter- 
mined to mitigate to the limit of her power the hard lot in others 
which she had felt so bitterly herself. She commenced in a humble 
way first at Rueil, and afterwards at Noisy. Lastly, she persuaded 
the King to erect the spacious building which still exists at St. Cyr, 
and endow it with 200,000 francs per annum. The conditions of 
admittance were poverty and noble birth. The advantages offered 
were religious and practical education (especially needlework in all 
its branches was taught with great care), continued till the age of 
twenty, free of all cost or charge whatsoever; then a dowry on suit- 
able marriage approved by the King, or a preferential nomination to 
places in religious houses in the gift of the crown, when a vocation 
to the monastic life seemed manifest. The establishment consisted 
of two hundred and fifty pupils, governed by a staff of sixty nuns. 

For the last thirty years of her life Madame de Maintenon 
devoted all the time and thought she could save from her occupations 
at court, to St. Cyr. Whenever she was residing at Versailles, she 
went at least every other day to her favourite institution, arriving 
there as early as six in the morning, and not returning till the 
same hour at night. She visited the classes and offices to see how 
the mistresses and officers performed their functions, inspected the 
infirmary, and often attended to and consoled the sick. When she 
had brought her establishment into something like working order, 
she persuaded the King to see it. The young ladies and their 
superiors received him, it need not be said, with all the grave 
pomp which became such a community. A Ze Deum was sung, the 
damsels defiled before him, and each in passing made a profound 
reverence to his Majesty. Then, according to a tradition preserved 
at St. Cyr till its suppression, as he was about to enter the garden, a 
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chorus of three hundred young voices greeted him with a hymn, of 
which the words were written by Madame de Brinon, the Mother 
Superior, and the music by Lulli. We seem to have heard the 
words before, though in another language— 







‘‘Grand Dieu, sauvez le Roi! 
Grand Dieu, vengez le Roi! 
Vive le Roi! 
Qu’a jamais glorieux, 
Louis Victorieux, 
Voye ses ennemis, 
Toujours soumis, 
Grand Dieu,” &c. &e. 


And not only the words, but the air, was exactly the same as our 
“‘God save the King.” The French claim originality, and declare 
that Handel, who visited St. Cyr in 1721, stole the tune and took it 
with him to England. The English retort the charge of plagiarism. 
But if plagiarism there be, it seems more probable that a roving 
minstrel like Handel, was able and willing to make the appropria- 
tion, than that a sedentary and secluded body like the ladies of 
St. Cyr should purloin from abroad a chant composed (on that sup- 
position) in honour of a heretical prince—George I. 

But soon St. Cyr was the scene of more festive entertainments. 
Madame de Maintenon thought that a little dramatic declamation 
might be at once an agreeable distraction and a useful exercise for 
her young flock. Some pieces of Corneille and Racine were tried, 
with only too much success. They “contained passions dangerous 
for youth,” and she wrote to Racine—“ Our little girls played 
yesterday your Andromaque, and played it so well that they will 
play it no more, nor any one of your pieces.” She then asked the 
author of Phédre if he could not write something especially for St. 
Cyr, which would be irreproachable on the score of dangerous pas- 
sions. After some hesitation he complied. The result was Esther. 

Racine entered into his new occupation with much interest, and 
even zeal. He chose the most promising girls, and taught them 
their parts with much assiduity. At last the actresses were ready. 
Persian robes, trimmed with pearls and diamonds, had been pre- 
pared, songs for the choruses composed, a temporary theatre erected 
on the landing of the great staircase. After one or two rehearsals 
Madame de Maintenon was satisfied with the effect, and determined 
to give the King a surprise. He came attended by only a few of 
the most intimate courtiers and bishops, and was so delighted with 
the play and spectacle, that when he got back to Versailles he did 
nothing but talk of Esther. The whole court, and even Paris, was 
forthwith seized with a perfect passion to see the new wonder. 
Nothing loth to renew an amusement in which he found so much 
pleasure, the king invited a larger circle of lords and ladies. This 
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play-acting had now become serious business at St. Cyr, and while the 
teachers, assisted by Racine and Boileau, did their best to produce 
a result worthy of the occasion, it is not surprising that the “ little 
novices’ became, from excessive anxiety to acquit themselves well, 
not a little alarmed. Many of them, in their nervous fear of a 
breakdown, flung themselves on their knees before going on the 
stage, and repeated a fervent “Veni Creator” to compose their 
spirits. The success was overwhelming. The rage to obtain admit- 
tance waxed ever hotter. Not only the usual courtiers, but the most 
grave bishops, the most learned magistrates, the most busy Ministers 
of State, struggled eagerly for a privilege which had now become a 
mark of signal favour. Bossuet went, and Father la Chaise, the 
King’s confessor, and President Lamoignon. Madame de Sévigné 
could not get admitted till the fourth representation. The grandest 
display of all was on the 5th of February, 1689, when Louis took 
his royal guests, James II. and Mary of Modena, to see the play. 
He showed the exiles over the establishment with imperturbable 
urbanity, although James “appeared insensible to everything.” 
The greatest order and decorum were observed on all occasions, in 
spite of the crowds. Madame de Maintenon had a list made out of 
those who were to be present, and strict orders were given to allow 
no one to enter whose name did not appear in it. The King was 
early at his post, and seems to have voluntarily assumed the func- 
tions of boxkeeper. ‘“ When he arrived, he placed himself at the 
door inside, and holding up his cane to serve as a barrier, he 
remained till all those who were invited had entered. Then he 
caused the door to be shut. He permitted few of his suite to come 
in, and those who were admitted were ordered to be very silent, and 
not allowed to say a word to anybody.” We may believe that Louis 
found more real enjoyment in these amusements, procured for him 
by his half-nun wife, than in the lavish galas and sumptuous ballets 
and carousals he had formerly given to please Madame de Montespan. 

But this bright prospect was soon overcast. The ice once broken, 
the young performers took to their theatricals with such zest that 
they threatened to become actresses and nothing else. The applause 
they had received puffed them up with vanity, and instead of a 
demure convent Madame de Maintenon found herself at the head of 
a troop of pert young ladies who thought only of pushing their for- 
. tunes at court, and of making good matches. Several did make 
conquests on the boards. A stringent reform was needed, and at 
last carried out with a great deal of trouble and anxiety to Madame 
de Maintenon. She acknowledged that she had been chiefly to blame 
for introducing a worldly spirit into the community. She was at 
one moment so disheartened that she was nearly disposed to throw 
up her undertaking. However, with time and patience she effected 
a thorough reformation. But this weleome result had hardly been 
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achieved when a new peril assailed her from the opposite quarter. 
A morbid mysticism, introduced by the famous Madame Guyon and 
propagated by Fénélon and Madame de la Maisonfort, filled St. Cyr 
with a heresy, and gave rise to much alarm in the orthodox world all 
over France. That annoyance was also subdued, but not until the 
brilliant author of Té/émaque had been disgraced by the king and 
condemned by the pope, and the fascinating but rather hysterical La 
Maisonfort and two other ladies of St. Cyr had been removed out of 
harm’s way by /ettre de cachet to a distance. Then at last Madame 
de Maintenon had her toy convent all to herself. The pleasure she 
had in going there, in dining with the nuns and their pupils, is 
mentioned by her biographers and referred to by herself with great 
unction, as a proof apparently of singular spirituality of mind. ‘ As 
soon as she saw the towers of her dear Thebais, of that abode of piety 
which God had given her to restore her strength, she thanked 
Heaven.” ‘“ When I hear the door shut behind me on entering 
that solitude, which I never leave without regret, I feel full of joy.” 
She seems indeed to have spent a good portion of her time there in 
recounting with questionable humility the fatigues and irritations of 
her lifeat court. “Oh, my dear daughters, how happy you are to have 
left the world, how happy to be occupied with God alone.” We 
must reconcile ourselves to this trait in Madame de Maintenon, to 
follow her own deepest inclination, and then to entreat pity for the 
sacrifice it involved. Assuredly she would not have been at court 
if she had not chosen to be there, and it is not wonderful that years 
of lassitude with the dreary and pompous etiquette of the court 
should have rendered the calm and repose of a religious house a 
welcome and refreshing change. 

Madame de Maintenon, and the king also, rested great hopes on 
St. Cyr as a school of morals and piety, which would in time leaven 
all France. ‘There is enough there,” she said, “to renew the 
perfection of christianity in all the kingdom.” He grew fonder of 
the place with advancing years and deepening religious convictions. 
Often of an afternoon, he would extend his walk to St. Cyr and hear 
vespers or compline in the convent chapel, after which the husband 
and wife would return home to Versailles in pensive mood, we may 
suppose. Louis was very gracious and even respectful to the nuns. 
If he happened to be in hunting dress he would not enter their holy 
precincts, but waited for Madame outside. At other times he would 
take one of the younger pupils on his knee (the age of admittance 
might be as low as seven), ask her name, and make her repeat her 
catechism. With the ladies who formed the religious staff, he con- 
versed familiarly about the ordering of their house, and even about 
public affairs. Somebody spoke of founding another monastery. 
“There are other things much more urgent than that,” said Madame 
de Maintenon, “to secure peace and relieve the poor people of their 
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burdens.” “Yes,” said Louis, “ that is what a king should aim at: 
peace in his kingdom, and relief of his people. But to obtain these 
advantages for them we are forced against our will to oppress them. 
We want peace, but a good peace, and I ask it of God continually.” 
“Who alone,” added the king, “ can change the hearts of those who 
oppose it,” viz. the European coalition. On one of these evenings 
at St. Cyr, a skilful surprise was prepared for the king. ‘It was on 
May 25th, 1704, after a soft spring day, when the garden was in its 
beauty.”’ Louis XIV. found all the young ladies with flowers in their 
hair, grouped in bands, dancing and singing. In his walk at each 
avenue, each bosquet, he met one of these joyous troops, from which 
children stepped out to recite a dialogue or verses. At last when the 
sun was about to set behind the wooded hills of St. Cyr, he stopped 
in the great parterre, whence can be seen the magnificent view of 
the Val de Gallie, the park of Versailles and the heights of the forest 
of Marly. The damsels assembled round the ornamental piece of 
water and sang a canticle, of which the first strophe was— 
‘* Du Seigneur troupes fidéles, 

Anges du ciel, veillez tous, 

Veillez, convrez de vos ailes, 

Un roi qui veille-sur nous.” ! 
An idyllic scene, no doubt, but rather marred by an element which 
seems to come from the Opéra Comique. Indeed, to enjoy it fully, 
we have need to forget the condition of France at the time. 

Three ruinous wars, and a system more ruinous still of col- 
lecting the revenue which supported them, had brought France to the 
verge of exhaustion. The population had greatly decreased all over 
the country—large towns, like Tours and Troyes, having lost two- 
thirds and three-fourths of their inhabitants. Commerce had 
declined in a similar ratio. The silk manufacture at Lyons had 
fallen since the prosperous days of Colbert from eighteen thousand 
to four thousand looms. The fisheries of Normandy and other trades 
had decayed largely. Not only the persecuted Huguenots, but other 
capitalists had emigrated, so insupportable was the onslaught of the 
great army of tax collectors let loose on the country by the farmers 
of the revenue. ‘To the tillers of the soil, the worst lot, as ever, was 
reserved. They had already reached the savage state, subsequently 
described by the Marquis de Mirabeau, the Friend of Man, in the 
following century. ‘“ You may see troops of them,” says the 
intendant of Bourges, “ seated in a circle in the middle of a 
ploughed field, and always at a distance from the highways. If 
you approach, they disperse at once.” Madame de Maintenon 
knew well the general misery from the condition of her own pro- 
perty. She wrote to her factor, “ Give little in order to give to 
many. <A good broth will nourish for twenty-four hours. You 


(1) “Madame de Maintenon ct la Maison Royale de Saint-Cyr,” p. 232. 
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have invention: try whether peas, beans, milk, and barley-meal, or 
something, cannot replace bread, which is so dear.” Worse still 
were the symptoms of fierce mistrust and hatred which crossed. her 
path, the whole significance of which was not apparent to her as it 
is to us who know of ’89. Daily she received letters asking her 
whether she was not tired of sucking the blood of the poor. In one 
of her journeys to St. Cyr, with her carriage full of food, clothing, 
and money, which she distributed to the famished crowd as she went 
along at a footpace, so great was the press, a child, half-dead, was 
flung into her coach. Threats of assassination frequently reached 
her. “ Matters have got to so violent a pitch that it cannot last,” 
she writes. ‘You see people who will no longer listen to reason, 
and who are transported with misery. It will soon be impossible to 
go out with safety. The famine has put the people in such a ferment 
that one must not expose oneself to it. The extremity is such that 
I am led to hope that God is about to interfere.” 

There is something touching as well as grotesque in this anti- 
climax. This was the result of forty years’ reign by divine right, 
assisted by spiritual pastors even more divine. France had been 
given to the two heavenly-appointed authorities, as it were in the 
palms of their hands, to do what they would with her. All odious 
human liberty, corporate or individual, had been carefully extir- 
pated as a poisonous weed. Parliaments, provincial estates, muni- 
cipal liberties, had been suppressed with rigour. Religious dissent 
had been hunted down by dragoons sword in hand. Calvinists, 
Quietists, Jansenists, had all in turn been persecuted with a ferocity 
which extorted the applause of all orthodox men, and placed 
Louis XIV. on a level with the greatest rulers of all time. Never 
had the principles of Catholic monarchy been put in practice on 
such a magnificent scale, with such unfettered freedom, with such 
mature and wide deliberation. If the’ experiment did not succeed 
on these conditions, what conditions could be accounted sufficient ? 
All that absolutism and intolerance could demand had been granted 
or taken. The issue was unsatisfactory in the extreme. Not only 
was heresy more daring and vigorous than ever abroad, but at home, 
in the heart of the country ruled by the most Christian King, 
civilisation had stopped, or even retrograded. The population had 
diminished, the useful arts and agriculture were smitten with decay. 
A more beautiful example of the entire helplessness of Catholic 
monarchism before social problems has never been seen. Some 
distance across the Rhine there was a great Elector who, instead of 
impoverishing and half ruining a rich state, was building up an 
exhausted one with a success which astonished onlookers. Far off 
across the ocean, in the midst of primeval forests on the banks of 
the Delaware and the Hudson, plain unpolished men were laying, 
with the success we know, the foundation of an empire destined to 
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be the manifestation of principles the complete antithesis of those 
of the Grand Monarque. The contrast is complete. 

What strikes one most in the old French monarchy is not its 
abuses, injustices, cruelties, but its stupidity—its entire want of even 
enlightened self-interest. Not only did it never carry out any 
serious reform, it never fairly saw the need of any, and it turned 
fiercely on any one who thought he did, e.g. Racine, Vauban, 
Boisguillebert and Fénélon. 

It was a great trial to Madame de Maintenon that the king’s con- 
version to a moral life almost coincided with the commencement of the 
misfortunes which filled the latter half of his reign. We can under- 
stand her vexation. That a licentious prince should be punished of 
God seemed to her a self-evident certainty. That a chaste and pious 
prince deserved divine approval and reward was equally clear. But 
neither of these expectations was fulfilled. While Louis’s life was 
a scandal and outrage to all decency, his arms and policy met with 
splendid success. After he had reformed and become a model to all 
Christian kings, had shown his devotion to God by private continency 
and public persecution, then he was afflicted in a manner which put 
faith at fault. ‘The king has changed his manner of living,” writes 
the Abbé Dorat; “he does secret penance, gives alms, makes ‘long 
prayers, he insists that women shall be modestly dressed.” The 
writer evidently feels he will hardly be believed. “The king has 
become a saint,” he goes on, “he has brought back to their duty 
several persons. He relieves secretly numbers of poor who are 
ashamed of their poverty, and regrets he has not always done so. 
He has such concern for virgin purity, that he takes elaborate 
measures to preserve it. All the ladies of the court have their necks 
and arms covered, so that nothing but modesty is seen where they 
appear.” If these measures, these almost incredible reforms, will not 
save a state, the question is what would ? Madame de Maintenon, at 
least, never doubted that God would be at last touched by the piety 
of the king and the prayers of her young ladies at St. Cyr. When- 
ever a battle was expected, or a town besieged, during the disastrous 
war of the Spanish Succession, she prayed, and made her young flock 
pray, with a fervency which showed the stability of her faith. ‘The 
prayers of forty hours were everywhere” when the allies invested 
Lille. ‘The Duchess of Burgundy passed nights in the chapel. 
Alarm was depicted in every face, and this dread lasted nearly a 
month.” ‘The armies,” she wrote, on the eve of Malplaquet, “ are 
confronting each other in Flanders. A courier arrived with the 
news at five o’clock this morning. Put all the house in prayer, I 
implore you, and go all of you to offer the holy sacrifice to beseech 
God to protect us.” Now and then, in her correspondence with the 
Princesse des Ursins, a flash of irritation escapes her at the obduracy 
of heaven. ‘The designs of God are incomprehensible. Three 
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Christian kings ”’—that is, Louis, the Pretender James III., and 
Philip V. of Spain—“appear to be abandoned, and heresy and 
injustice triumph. Let us hope that it will not be for long.” It 
was not the first time, nor was it destined to be the last, that they 
who have taken the field with a firm conviction they had Providence 
for an ally have been exposed to disappointment. Marlborough was 
a heretic, and Eugene an infidel, and their victories over the forces 
of a pious and orthodox king were not only distressing to patriotism, 
but seemed to throw some discredit on the divine verities of faith. 
More dismal years there are not in history than those which 
closed the long and once brilliant reign of Louis XIV. The savage 
war, waged with half-starved troops, led by incompetent generals ; the 
silent anguish of the provinces which seemed to fall asleep, numbed 
in misery; the lugubrious pomp of Versailles, in which the failing 
old king moved like a spectre seeking rest—form a picture as sombre 
as can well be conceived. The terrible winter of 1709—10, in 
which half the fruit-trees perished, and which human and animal 
life with difficulty survived, seems like a metaphor offered by nature 
of the dark cold gloom which had settled on the land, stagnating 
the blood and the minds of men. The frightful silence is only 
pierced by the strident voices of theological disputants, like jackals 
on a battle-field, active and hungry in the midst of death. 

Louis met his death, as he had his misfortunes, with more courage 
than might have been expected of him. ‘I thought,” he said to 
Madame de Maintenon, “I thought it had been more difficult to die.” 
The frost of old age was congealing them both. He was seventy- 
seven, and she eighty years old. Much has been related of doubtful 
truth concerning her forsaking him in his last moments. She no 
doubt did leave him and go to St. Cyr on the 28th of August, that 
is, two days before he died. But he had become unconscious, and 
no one expected he would revive. When he did, she was at his bed- 
side at once. ‘You must have much fortitude,’’ he said to her, “to 
be always present at such a spectacle.” They had bidden each other 
farewell some days before in terms of real affection. If their words 
seem wanting in lofty human passion, we must remember the persons 
and the circumstances. 

Madame de Maintenon lived four years at St. Cyr after Louis 
XIV.’s death. She not only received numerous messages of sympathy 
from the chief persons at court, but the Regent Duke of Qrleans 
hastened to pay her a visit of condolence. He not only confirmed to 
her her modest pension of 48,000 francs a year (Madame de Montespan 
had been known to lose fifteen times that sum in a bet on a single 
card); but he declared to her detractors, “She did good to every- 
body as much as she could, and never did harm to any one.” The 


most generous (and not wholly undeserved) tribute ever made to 
Madame de Maintcnon. 


J. Correr Morison. 
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Ir would be vain to attempt, within the compass of these few pages, 
to discuss the general bearings, much less the specific details, of 
the Oxford Reform Bill. All I propose to do is to call attention 
to a few points which have not been fully considered in the House 
of Lords and may fail, if the Bill is dealt with hurriedly, to be 
properly appreciated by the House of Commons, and the remarks 
I have to make are made purely from an academical, not from a 
political point of view. Of course the Bill is not all that political 
Liberals would have liked: why should they expect it to be so? 
But it is much less reactionary than might reasonably have been 
apprehended. Considering how dear Conservatism and the Estab- 
lished Church are to one another, considering how admirable is the 
discipline of that Conservative majority which has just carried 
through both Houses a measure which few Conservatives relish, 
Lord Salisbury’s Bill is a creditable instance of the willingness of 
English statesmen to accept accomplished facts, and treat them as a 
point of departure for further reforms. And though one cannot 
expect it to do all that is needed to purge and vivify the University, 
setting her and Cambridge fairly at the head of English education 
and English learning, still it affords a fair prospect of carrying 
out many most beneficial changes in the application of funds now 
wasted in needless fellowships, and in the maintenance in every 
college of an independent teaching staff. 

Three things about the Bill have become clear. First, that it 
will pass this session. Second, that if vigorously worked by the 
Commissioners, against the resistance of the few obstructive colleges, 
it may do a vast deal of good. Third, that every effort should be 
made, irrespective of party feelings, to improve it as far as possible, 
make it a complete measure, and so avoid the necessity of having 
to plunge Oxford again, after a few more years, into the caldron of 
change. Final of course it cannot be. But it is most desirable that 
it should fairly grapple with all the questions, many of them wide 
and difficult ones, that now press for a solution, and thereby effect a 
re-settlement of the University and colleges which may leave them 
at leisure for their proper work for twenty or thirty years to come. 

Now, the complaint commonly made against the Bill is that it 
is too vague and general, that it is a leap in the dark, a mere string 
of powers, for the wise exercise of which few and scanty directions 
are given. The Commissioners are left free to provide for all or 
for scarcely any of the objects which the Bill suggests; and no one 
can tell which they will consider desirable. They may, if united 
in view, carry through the most sweeping changes; or they may 
content themselves with pruning away a few fellowships and 
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founding a few professorships. The presence of discordant elements 
in the Commission itself makes this uncertainty all the greater. 
There ought therefore, people say, to be either a far more distinctly 
directory Bill, sketching in definite outline a general scheme for 
the Commissioners to work out, or else there ought to be a pre- 
liminary Commission of Inquiry, whose recommendations might be 
a basis for the action of Executive Commissioners, as in the case 
of the Endowed Schools Commission and the Public Schools Commis- 
sion, as well as of the Oxford Commission of 1854. 

The answer to these complaints is that Parliament cannot possibly 
prepare a scheme for the reform of the two Universities and their 
respective colleges. It has not the time, still less has it the special 
knowledge and wisdom, required for so difficult an undertaking. 
And to appoint a separate Commission of Inquiry would involve 
delay, would throw the Bill over this and the next, perhaps over 
several sessions of Parliament. 

Admitting the force of these arguments, I desire to show that it is 
impossible for the present Commission to proceed properly with their 
work until a comprehensive scheme for the reform of University and 
colleges has been framed; and that the natural course is therefore 
to direct them to frame such a scheme before they do anything else, 
and for the purpose of framing it, to hold such a regular inquiry as 
will enable them fully to appreciate the problems to be solved, and 
the solutions proposed by those who have thought long and seriously 
upon the subject. It must be remembered that the task of this 
Commission is to construct, and not, as that of the last Commission 
in great measure was, to destroy. It has no less an enterprise set 
before it than the reorganization of the whole University, the 
reconstruction of its educational machinery, the qualifying it to 
discharge that duty of furthering science and learning which it has 
forgotten in the restless hurry of examinations. The University 
is unhappily at present rather an examining than a teaching body. 
That is, it teaches for the sake of examining, instead of examining 
for the sake of the teaching. Examinations lead, teaching follows. 
But the teaching itself has undergone an important change within 
the last twenty years. Formerly every college professed to be 
a complete, and was really an independent, educational body. 
When people came to see how great a waste of teaching power 
this attempt to make every college self-sufficing involved, colleges 
began to unite and group themselves for the purposes of teaching. 
The attempt shows what are the needs of the time, shows that the first 
problem which the Commission has to deal with is the removing of 
the main part of educational work from that college basis which has 
proved too narrow, to put it on the wider foundations which the 
University supplies. A scheme for this purpose must evidently be 
framed, and every college must be reformed with a view to such a 
scheme. For till it is settled what shall be the number, the duties, 
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the emoluments, of the University teachers—whether one calls them 
professors, or readers, or lecturers; whether one has them nomi- 
nated by a University Board, or by some conjoint action of the 
colleges—it would be impossible to determine how many tutors or 
lecturers are wauted in each college, what shall be their salaries and 
what their duties. 

Then as to the professorships themselves, not only will it be essential 
to know what chairs are to be created, in order to see what are the 
subjects for whose teaching, as sufficiently supplied by the Univer- 
sity, the colleges need not provide, but it must be settled whether 
or no they are to be in any and what way connected with the 
colleges; whether a professor is also to be a fellow of a college ; if so, 
what share he is to have in its government, what voice (if any) the 
college shall have in electing him. These are matters with which 
nearly every college scheme will have to deal; matters, moreover, 
which must be settled on some uniform principle, applying to every 
college alike. How, then, can the Commissioners frame a scheme 
for any one college, till they have laid down such principles? And 
still more, how can any college prepare and submit a scheme for 
itself, until it knows what other colleges are doing, what share of 
their income they are proposing to devote to University purposes, 
and what opinion the Commissioners have adopted upon those points 
which will recur in each successive scheme ? 

The difficulty is equally apparent when one considers the case of 
matters relating not so much to the University as to the internal 
management of each college. Are clerical fellowships to be 
retained ? and if so, in what proportion to the whole number? Are 
the competitors for them to be persons already in holy orders, or may 
candidates be admitted on declaring their intention to be ordained ? 
Is the government of the colleges to belong to all the fellows alike, 
or to whom? What college offices are needed, and with what duties 
and salaries? Ought headships (supposing headships included in 
the Bill) to be tenable for life? How are tutors and college 
lecturers to be appointed? Are there to be any fellowships devoted 
to what is called research? and if so, how is the danger of jobbery 
to be guarded against? Is it desirable to permit colleges to unite 
with one another ? and if so, on what terms? Can arrangements be 
made for the more economical management of college estates by 
appointing agents to act for several colleges at once, and can improve- 
ments be introduced into the keeping and auditing of college 
accounts? I do not say that all these are questions which every 
scheme will deal with, and one or two of them may perhaps be left 
untouched altogether. But they all deserve to be considered, and it is 
impossible for a college profitably to submit its proposals for dealing 
with any of them, while ignorant as to the views the Commissioners 
have formed, and as to the rules they will apply to other colleges. 

Let me endeavour to illustrate this impossibility by the instance of 
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the most important points of all, since they are those which 
absorb the greatest amount of money, college scholarships and 
fellowships. There is at present a rather degrading form of com- 
petition among colleges for the best boys from schools. Several 
colleges have not been content to rely on their social or educational 
reputation, but try to outbid others by offering larger pecuniary 
rewards to candidates. Thus the value of some college scholarships 
has come to be quite too high; and it is generally agreed that some 
such limit as £60 or £70 ought to be fixed for all colleges alike. 
No college, however, can venture to propose to reduce the annual 
income of its scholarships unless other colleges will do the like, for 
this would give them an inferior field to choose from. So it is often 
urged that boys come up too late, and that no one who is over 
seventeen, or at most eighteen, years of age, should in general be 
eligible for a scholarship (though special provision might be made for 
exceptional cases). Here again a uniform limit is desirable. But no 
one college can afford to narrow its field unless others will do the like. 
No questions raised by the Bill have been so much debated as 
those relating to the tenure and number of the fellowships. Every 
scheme must deal with it, and deal with it on the same principles ; 
yet people are greatly divided in opinion on it, in Oxford as well as 
in London. If colleges are left to themselves, some will propose to 
abolish altogether, others to retain, what are called prize-fellowships. 
Of those who would abolish them, some will endeavour to keep hold 
of the money for other college purposes, while others will be willing 
to devote it to the University. Of those who desire to retain them, 
some will give a longer, some a shorter tenure; some a larger, 
others a smaller income; some will remove, others uphold the 
restriction of celibacy. Most will put them on a level with all other 
fellows, but may seek to restrict their share in college management. 
Now suppose a set of schemes submitted containing all these different 
proposals for dealing with fellowships and fellowship funds. The 
Commissioners could not venture to approve one till they had seen 
and considered the others, else they would fatally tie their hands for 
future action. ‘To consider all, they must weigh the merits of these 
various methods ; that is, they must inquire how the present system 
or systems have worked in Oxford and in Cambridge too: they must 
obtain the opinions of many competent advisers, and justify by 
reasons a decision which, whatever its nature, is sure to be keenly 
criticised. And as the decision, when reached, will necessarily 
strike at the root of more than half of the divergent schemes 
submitted, the number and payment of fellowships being the 
central point of every scheme, those schemes will be practically 
rendered useless. Revised schemes will therefore have to be 
prepared and discussed afresh by these colleges, and by the 
Commissioners themselves, so as to bring their proposals into par- 
mony with the decision given. Now since colleges will foresee all 
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thie, the probability is that they will not submit schemes at all till 
they have ascertained what are the views of the Commissioners upon 
this vital point. Thus the “ year of grace” allowed to colleges for 
the preparation of their schemes would expire without result, or be 
consumed in conferences between colleges and the Commission, which 
would only end by showing the necessity for an exhaustive inquiry 
and a comprehensive scheme. 

So as to this hotly debated matter of what are called Idle or Prize 
Fellowships. People reason as if there were unlimited funds to be 
disposed of, and the only question were whether the money so 
spent is wasted or not. But the question is surely a purely relative 
one. What has to be settled is not the value of such fellowships in 
the abstract, but what their merits are as compared with other purposes 
for which money is needed : first of all with the making a sufficient 
provision for teaching ; secondly, with the support of libraries and 
museums; thirdly, with the promotion of learning, research, dis- 
covery. If, as most people will agree, the providing of examination 
prizes to start men in life is an object desirable no doubt, but less 
important than those three preceding objects, the conclusion must 
be that we ought first to ascertain how much money is really 
required for those other objects, and then let the surplus go to this 
fourth one. Till this is ascertained, nothing can be done. It is not 
now known—no, not within £10,000 or £20,000; and all the 
discussions in Parliament, all the letters in the newspapers, all the 
solitary meditations of the Commissioners will not ascertain it. And 
into whatever department of the projected reforms we look narrowly, 
it will be found that the same necessity exists for obtaining facts and 
opinions, and for basing upon these some large and connected plan, 
whose principles may be applied in the case of each and every 
college. A piecemeal reform which attempts to deal with each 
college by itself, will be no reform of the University at all, and will 
only pave the way for renewed discontent and a renewed cry for 
legislative interference. 

Even if the Commission were composed of men intimately 
acquainted with the needs and working of the University, a pre- 
liminary inquiry would be desirable to satisfy the colleges that they 
were being dealt with on fair and reasonable principles. But what 
is the fact ? The Commission contains, besides its illustrious chair- 
man, several men of the highest ability and reputation in their 
respective departments. But only one of them, the late Professor of 
International Law, has had any practical experience, as at once a 
resident and a teacher, of how the present system works and what 
people feel regarding it. 

What, then, are the objections to inserting in the Bill a provision 
directing the Commissioners to hold an inquiry and frame a compre- 
hensive scheme? Two only have been stated. It has been suggested 
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that public opinion will sufficiently guide the Commission’s action. 
But public opinion in Oxford is divided on the most vital matters 
they will have to deal with. And if they try to ascertain it 
privately, they will be exposing themselves to be guided, perhaps 
misled, by hidden and irresponsible advisers, whose statements they 
cannot test, whose influence will excite endless jealousy in the 
University. Others have alleged that too much time would be con- 
sumed by an inquiry. On the contrary, time will be saved. All the 
evidence that is needed could be taken in twenty sittings, extending 
over, say, three months, and three months more might well suffice for 
the preparation of a report or general scheme. The principles of 
reform thus once determined, colleges would frame their several 
schemes in conformity with them, and the application of those 
principles to each such scheme would become a comparatively short 
and simple task. 

Want of space prevents me from discussing several other topics 
connected with the proposed reforms which deserve more careful 
attention than they have yet received.’ But it is of much less 
consequence that subordinate questions should be canvassed now in 
parliament and in print, if some security is taken for the proper 
investigation of the whole subject by the Commissioners. The 
reorganization of Oxford is a matter far more complicated and 
difficult than the outside world has as yet realised. It is one on 
which no leader of University opinion would propose a complete 
plan of reform without much reflection and hesitation. And it will 
be found impossible for a body coming to it from without, as the 
Commission does, having no previous knowledge of recent changes in 
the University, and of the light which experience has thrown upon 
her methods and her needs, to grapple with the problems which the 
coexistence of University and colleges presents, except by a compre- 
hensive scheme, or to frame a comprehensive scheme except with the 
aid of a thorough previous inquiry. JAMES Bryce. 

(1) One of these is the mode in which provision may be made not only for research 
but for the carrying out of various pieces of work to which University funds may 
fairly be applied, since they are desirable in the interests of learning or science, and 
yet could not be made to pay their own way; such, for instance, as the editing of a 
valuable book, or the collation of a manuscript, or the purchase and arrangement of 
a series of scientific specimens, or the delivery of a special course of lectures on some 
particular subject by a man of eminence brought down for the purpose. To create 
places of emolument subject to no obligation but that of research is at best a hazardous 
experiment, which the wisest men among our men of science disapprove. ,But the 
same objections do not exist to the plan of setting aside an annual sum to be applied 
under the directions of some competent body or bodies for the purposes of research or 
temporary instruction, including the execution of such pieces of work as have just been 
mentioned. ‘The money would then not be given to a man in the hope that he would 
work, but as a payment for a piece of work actually done, liable to be discontinued if he 
flagged in prosecuting it further, and ending when it was complete. Such bodies as the 
Boards of Studies might safely be trusted to administer a common fund of this nature 
(just as the Councils of the British Association and the Royal Society similarly adminis- 


ter without reproach the funds placed at their disposal), their accounts being of course 
regula:ly presented to the University. 
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THERE is only one word in which to sum up the aspect of Eastern affairs. 
They seem ‘louches.’ We cannot see clear. At any raft the alliance of 
the three Emperors is not broken, though it is visibly less close than it 
was. Things could hardly go otherwise. It is simply impossible for 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria to have the same interests under all cireum- 
stances. There are questions in which their interest is antagonistic, and 
eastern affairs constitute one of these questions. The more aggravated 
the eastern situation, the more urgent the necessity of action, by so much 
the more openly must this fundamental divergence proclaim itself. The 
Emperor of Russia and the Emperor of Austria are both of them, it is 
said, strongly desirous of peace and the restoration of order in Turkey. 
They profess this, and their accredited organs repeat it daily. Austria 
certainly must be extremely anxious for an end of existing complications. 
The Hungarians have an even greater interest in this direction than the 
Austrians. As for Russia, her interest is more complex and much less easy 
to determine. We have already shown (see the lteview for January) that 
she cannot dream at this moment of going to Constantinople. She cannot 
then aspire after a definite settlement of the Ottoman succession, lest 
she should be unable to take the slice of it that would suit her best. 
But on the other hand it is to her advantage that Turkey should slowly 
break up, and that her Slav subjects should turn towards their fellow 
believers in Russia. Here is one clear source of divergence between 
Petersburg and Vienna. It isa divergence that would assert itself still 
more plainly if Servia and Montenegro took part in the struggle, and if the 
Balkan peninsula became the theatre of a duel to the death between Turks 
and Slavs, Christians and Mussulmans. Austria would probably desire to 
intervene to prevent the Croats and Serbs in her own territory from being 
drawn into this great transformation, and also because the Hungarians 
would scarcely see without mortal disquiet the creation by their side of a 
Slavic Confederation. Russia on the contrary cannot suffer Austria to stifle 
by arms the movement of emancipation in Bosnia, Herzegovina, and 
Bulgaria. Russia may well advise, and with all seriousness, Montenegro 
and Servia not to attack the Turks. But supposing these powers not to 
listen to her, is it open to her to leave them to be crushed by an Austro- 
Hungarian force 2 She could not do this without kindling the resentment 
of the whole Slav world, from the banks of the Elbe to the Ural mountains, 
and without losing all her prestige in the eyes of the very population whose 
sympathy she has the strongest reasons for conciliating. We now see that 
in such a case the divergence between Vienna and Petersburg could not fail 
to break out openly. 

It is probable that Servia and Montenegro will proceed to action, in con- 
sequence" of these considerations. They cannot but see that a combined 
intervention of Russia and Austria is as difficult to effect as the intervention 
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of Austria by herself. Why should they not march to the. succour of their 
oppressed brethren, with the idea of one day restoring the empire that was 
destroyed by the invasion of the Turks? It was thus that Count Bismarck 
proceeded at the time of the Danish war. England threatened, France 
threatened. But he knew that neither one nor the other would act alone, 
and that England would never concede to France the compensations she 
sought as the price of her co-operation. He went straight forward, and 
neither of them stirred. Probably the same thing would happen to-day if 
Prince Milan of Servia were to enter Bosnia. For that matter, it would be 
the best solution. From the moment that the powers should agree to leave 
the Slaves fare da se, their understanding would be much more easily upheld 
than if it became necessary to settle the particulars of intervention. Now 
it is a capital interest of Europe that this alliance should remain cordial and 
sincere. It is the pledge of peace on the continent. 


Now to examine the origin of the despondent rumours that continue to 
circulate through Europe, though the organs that pass for reflectors of 
the thoughts of the Cabinets of Berlin, of Vienna, and of Petersburg convey 
to us in almost identical terms declarations of the most reassuring kind. 
According to the Journal de St. Petersbourg it is the speculators of the 
exchanges who spread abroad all these alarming reports. When we see 
the chief Austrian stock falling 10 per cent. and remaining at a war quota- 
tion, in spite of all pacific assurances, it is impossible to see in so grave @ 
circumstance a mere Stock Exchange mancuvre. Let us briefly recall the 
disquieting signs. 

To the Andrassy reforms, and to the representations of General Rodich in 
favour of submission, the chiefs of the insurgents of Herzegovina gave 
answer by claiming the six following points :—1. That one third of the 
land held by the Rayahs on lease should become their property. 2. 
That those returning should receive subsistence for one year, seed, agri- 
cultural implements, and the means to re-build their houses and churches, 
and should be free from tithe for three years. 8. That the Turkish 
troops should be withdrawn from the open country into six garri- 
sons, namely, Niksics, Trebinje, Stolatz, Mostar, Folstra, and Plevalje. 
4. That the Insurgents should keep their arms until the Mahomedan 
population is disarmed. 5. That the chieftains should be called together 
after their return to choose:in concert with the authorities the new Councils. 
6. That in each garrison place an Austrian and Russian Commissioner 
should control the completion of the Reforms. 

Austria and Russia ask, not that Turkey should concede all these 
demands, but that she should examine them. The Porte replies that it 
cannot go beyond the previous concessions, and seems resolved to push on 
the war with vigour. It is bringing troops from Asia Minor, and even 
from Bagdad, though at Bagdad the plague is raging. The Sultan is furious 
at having yielded in the first instance ; he longs for a struggle to the bitter 
end, and is only waiting for the moment to recall Hussein Pacha from 
Broussa, as he shares his master’s sentiments. We can hardly hope for the 
establishment of any agreement between the belligerents. The Christians 
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believe, and rightly, that the promised reforms cannot be seriously carried 
into execution, even supposing the Porte to have the best possible inten- 
tions. They refuse to submit. On the other side the impotence of Turkey 
surpasses anything that could be imagined. Not only, after many months 
of conflict, is she unable to crush bands that never counted more than a 
very small number of combatants; her armies cannot even move with 
safety, nor revictual the strong places that are besieged. Only the other 
day, Mukhtar Pasha failed in carrying food into Niksics, when almost on 
the point of capitulating. What will the Turks do now that Bosnia is 
beginning to stir, and that, with the opening of spring, the Montenegrins, 
the Serbs, the Croats, and the Serbs of Austria are hastening to the help of 
their brethren? What is curious throughout the transaction is that these 
mountaineers, stripped of everything, in the poorest country in Europe, find 
the resources, arms, and munitions necessary for keeping up the struggle 
for so long. Who gives them the money for the campaign? Austria 
believes the situation to be grave enough to make her reinforce her 
frontier garrisons, and to make preparations for the mobilisation of a corps 
d'armée, and this notwithstanding the poverty of her exchequer. That, 
at least, is no Stock Exchange manceuvre, but a plain fact. 

Another source of disquiet has been the sudden rumour that the Emperor 
of Russia was about to abdicate in favour of his son, and Germany for an 
instant thought she was to have behind her no longer the faithful ally of 
1866 and 1870, but a prince who passes for absolutely anti-German. The 
news has been found to be false, or at least premature. But the question 
was raised, and everybody asked what Germany would do, if Russia from 
afriend became an enemy. Such a prospect could not fail to produce 
some bewilderment; so much so, indeed, that the Nord Deutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung felt itself bound to rebuke the over-timorous in language of some 
asperity. ‘‘German papers have been lately discussing the present and 
‘* future relations of this country with Russia. Their articles were occasioned 
‘‘by vague rumours and anecdotes, unsupported by trustworthy intelligence 
“and contradicted by news of an opposite tendency. It is to be regretted 
“‘ that these papers, in discussing our relations to Russia, should have adopted 
“‘a tone of anxiety, as though this were a weak point from which the German 
«‘Empire might be exploded and destroyed at any moment. Under any cir- 
‘cumstances the German press will do well to obey the promptings of self- 
“respect, and to consider it a national duty to remember that, however 
‘desirable the maintenance of the German-Russian friendship may be, it 
‘must be based upon a correct appreciation of mutual interests. A friend- 
“ ship founded upon such a basis may be strengthened by yersonal sympathy ; 
‘‘but it cannot be shaken by mere antipathy, even if such antipathy existed, 
“‘ which is not at present the case.’’ It would seem that Prussia is inclined, 
in view of Russian defection, to turn her eyes towards Austria and towards 
England. This, of course, is only a glance, for so long as they can 
count on the Emperor Alexander, they have to avoid with the greatest 
care everything at all likely to give him umbrage. It is, however, a new 
and significant fact that people should be asking whether the moment may 
not come when it would be necessary to break with Russia. 
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The reflections that make Germany think of England as a possible ally 
against Russia, are of this kind. They suppose the time to be rapidly 
drawing nearer and nearer when England will have at last to say to the 
Russian generals in Central Asia, So far and no farther. If this word 
were uttered, and were cast back or evaded, how compel attention ? 
Certainly not by sending a corps d’armée into Turkestan by Kashmere or 
Afghanistan. It is only in Europe that England can reach Russia. Alone 
she can do Russia no serious harm. All she can do is to block the ports of 
the Baltic or the Black Sea—a step that would now be wholly ineffective. 
Russian commerce, thanks to railways and the rights of neutral flags, would 
go on by way of Kénigsberg or Ibraila. England, therefore, must have 
a continental ally, who shall have the same interest as herself in hindering 
Russia from acquiring a decisive and irresistible preponderance. The 
Queen’s journey and her interview with the German Emperor, followed by 
her private interview with the President of the French Republic, are all 
interpreted as signs of English preparations for a decisive attitude in face 
of Russia. In England we know exactly how much importance to attach 
to the Queen’s movements, but it is instructive to see how in Germany 
the wish is father to the thought. 


At Vienna Count Andrassy lies on no bed of roses. The differences 
between Trans- and Cis-Leithania are not yet arranged, and the Hungarians, 
who are not very reasonable in their exigencies, have even threatened to 
break up the Customs arrangement. All will be smoothed over, but it were 
better that it were done. The Ertel affair was vexatious. Our readers will 


remember that Baron Ertel sold the secrets of the Austrian war office to 
the military attaché of the Russian embassy. When this was discovered, 
M. Novikoff wished to quit Vienna. Governments, we may suppose, always 
expect to be betrayed by somebody, but when they seize the culprit, it is 
rather unpleasant for everybody. Austria naturally asks what so mighty 
interest Russia has in knowing her military secrets. M. Novikoff will 
answer that Russia loves to “study;” that studying Kashgar, Pamir, the 
Attrek, which are so far from home, it is very natural that she should like 
to be well informed as to what is going on at her very door on the banks 
of the Danube. The affair is not, in truth, very extraordinary; still it 
causes a certain coolness. Baron Ertel has been condemned, but M. 
Novikoff remains at Vienna. 

The Russian and Austrian papers carry on a war with one another that 
is inopportune and to be regretted. The Russki Mir, notwithstanding the 
rebukes of the Journal de St. Petersbourg, maintains its charges against 
General Rodich, who must, it says, have spoken ill of Russia in presence 
of the insurgent chiefs. The Neue Freie Presse accuses Russia of duplicity. 
It cites the mission of M. Wesselitzky, who under the pretext of distributing 
succour to the Herzegovinians encouraged them not to lay down their 
arms—which, it seems, is far from being true. The fact is that there is 
in Russia a double current, which comes to light in the Russian newspapers 
and in its foreign policy. The Slavophils desire the instant dismemberment 
of Turkey. All their hopes and aspirations are with the insurgents. The 
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government, on the other hand, while it cannot abandon the Slav cause, and 
at heart must look upon that cause as identical with its own, still sees 
clearly that it could not profit by existing circumstances to establish a 
footing on the other side of the Danube, without provoking a coalition 
between Austria, Germany, and England. 

In fine, in proportion as the Eastern struggle is prolonged and extended, 
the latent discord between Austria and Russia must become more sharply 
accentuated. We may admit that the two cabinets, even that of St. Peters- 
burg, are sincere in desiring peace ; nor does it seem at all true that it is the 
Russians who prepared and are supporting the insurrection. But the accord, 
which may be complete enough so long as nothing beyond a desire for 
peace is in question, would instantly. come to an end if a necessity for 
action should arise. The Hungarians cannot view with complacency the 
establishment of a Slav confederation. The Russians, on the contrary, 
could not suffer Austria to put down the insurrection, and thrust back the 
pacified provinces under the Ottoman yoke. Two lines of policy seem 
open. Either the Powers may agree to leave Slavs and Turks to dispute 
for preponderance in the Balkan Peninsula, even were the war to go on for 
years, and become more extensive by the armed intervention of Servia and 
Montenegro. This solution would be the best, because it would put an 
end to all danger of serious complications between the two neighbouring 
empires, and would leave the course’ of events to the action of natural 
forces. This is the solution that England, France, and all the friends of 
peace ought to prefer. The other solution is an agreement among the 
Powers to induce Austria to take the part of policeman on the other 
side of the Save, and to restore order by a corps d’armée. This is 
the solution that is at present patronised by the German newspapers. 
But what difficulties stand in the way! How long is the occupation of 
the Turkish provinces to last? What will be done with them? If they 
are given back to the Ottomans, the persecution against the Christians 
will be more violent than ever. Would Russia allow them to be united 
to Hungary ? Would Hungary accept them? If Austria were once 
engaged, would they not begin to cavil as to her means of execution, and 
then would she not be found to have fallen into a trap? Then there is the 
costly burden on Austria’s exhausted exchequer,—for which there is 
nobody to reimburse her. On the hypothesis of Austrian intervention, the 
best plan would be to join Bosnia and Hezegovina to Montenegro, giving at 
the same time to the new state a seaport. 

One would be curious to know what is thought of all this by that powerful 
personage, who never sleeps, who with a million and half of soldiers under 
his hand works at the reconstruction of the map of Europe, a task as yet 
by no means completed. He sorely desires peace, he says, and, to maintain 
that, he devotes himself to the rather thankless work of stopping all the 
cracks in the fabric of the triple alliance. A curious thing—his journal, the 
Correspondance de Berlin, which finds room to tell how at an election to 
the Institute a Prussian Herr Borchaert succeeded against a Frenchman 
M. Catalan, has not a syllable upon Eastern affairs. The Kulturkampf 
having somewhat lulled, it is entirely wrapped up in the concentration of 
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the railways in the hands of the Empire. It is always from Berlin that 
alarming news come, as well as all the intelligence that is favourable to the 
Insurgents. The interest of Prussia is that Austria should engage herself 
as deeply as possible in the affairs of the East, for then she would have 
the greater need for leaning upon Germany. All the world knows Prince 


Bismarck’s theory, placing the centre of gravity of the Austrian Empire at 
Pesth. 


At the very moment when last month we were congratulating the 
Minghetti Ministry on having presented to the Chamber a budget; with 
the merit of balancing, it succumbed under the hostile vote of two parlia- 
mentary groups which had coalesced. The Left and the section led by 
Peruzzi joined in the vote of want of confidence for entirely different 
reasons. The Left blaming the Ministry for their harshness towards the 
taxpayers, and their gentleness and toleration in face of clericalism, found 
additional grievances in their spending too much on the one hand, and not 
having a sufficiently strong army on the other. On reaching power, the 
Left follow in many points the policy of their predecessors, and declare 
their intention of respecting measures which only the other day they 
attacked with such extreme vivacity—for instance the Law of the 
Guarantees accorded to the Pope. It cannot be otherwise. The point 
of view changes with the benches on which members happen to sit. 
Besides, the Deprétis cabinet acts wisely in not breaking abruptly with the 
policy of the Minghetti cabinet; it had managed the public business 
perfectly. The Peruzzi group declared war against the late government 
in the name of an economic principle. There exist in Italy, as in Ger- 
many, two economic schools; Manchesterthum, as the Germans say, whose 
watchword is absolute laisser-faire and non-intervention, and the school 
of the Katheder Socialisten, who hold that the State should intervene 
to introduce a wider reign of justice into the relations of the different 
classes, and to hasten the march of civilisation. An economist of great talent, 
Luzzatti, belonging to the latter school, had been charged with the nego- 
tiations for renewing treaties of commerce. Although he defended himself 
eagerly and sometimes very eloquently against the charge of being inclined 
to return to protection, still he inspired misgiving in economists of the 
orthodox stamp. Minghetti, the author of a very fine work on the 
relations between ethics and political economy, was also vehemently 
suspected of being tainted by the poison of Katheder-Socialismus. Under 
the influence of these ideas, and also, it must be allowed, on account of 
certain political and financial necessities, he had, as we know, formed the 
design of concentrating in the hands of the State the whole network of the 
railways of the Peninsula. Signor Peruzzi piques himself on an economic 
orthodoxy that is free from the smallest speck of heresy. He is president 
of the Adam Smith society; it has undertaken for its mission to defend the 
ideas of Manchesterthum which are shielded, often very unjustifiably, under 
the name of the great Scotch economist. Peruzzi, once the friend and 
colleague of Cavour, is one of the most capable administrators and one of the 
most charming intelligences in Italy. The embellishments which his native 
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city of Florence owes to him as its Syndic, attest what could be done by the 
financial capacity and the artistic taste which descended to him by inheritance. 
The project for purchasing the railways alarmed him in his double quality 
of rigorous economist and prudent administrator. Notwithstanding the 
bonds of friendship and political sympathy connecting him with most 
of the members of the former ministry, he thought it his duty to help in 
their overthrow, as the only means of preventing Italy from embarking in 
that grave and delicate enterprise. It isto be regretted that Peruzzi did not 
join the Deprétis cabinet ; it would have enabled him to live by his own 
strength ; as it is, he can only maintain his position by the forbearance of 
the Tuscan group. For the Left has not a majority in the parliament. 

The recent ministerial crisis in Italy shows at once one of the weaknesses 
and one of the strong points of politics in that country. The troublesome 
side is the extreme instability of the majorities, and the incessant change of 
ministry. The-average life of a cabinet is from one to two years. Like 
over-clever children, they all die young. Every deputy of self-respect is com- 
mendatore and ex-minister. Every member of the Chamber either has had, 
or is sure to have, a portfolio. With so many generals, it is difficult to 
produce a disciplined army. These perpetual changes in the personnel of 
governments place obstacles in the way of any reform that requires a 
number of years and a spirit of continuous energy for its execution. How 
is the army to be reorganized, or instruction, or the finances, when every 
two years there comes a new minister, bringing new plans, and proceeding 
to undo all that his predecessor has just done? ‘This is obviously a serious 
drawback to the parliamentary system with a ministry named by the majority. 
And such a drawback makes itself felt with all its weight in a country where 
majorities are so unstable as they are in Italy. A ministry chosen outside 
of parliament as is the case in the United States, or upheld by the royal 
will as in Prussia, is the only agency for conducting with perfect success 
the reorganization of any of the great services of the State. 

In Italy the ministries are more ephemeral and the majorities more 
unstable than in other countries that have representative government, 
because there are no clearly defined and perfectly distinct parties. Oportet 
hareses esse, says a father of the church. In order that the parliamentary 
system should work well, there must be definite parties, so that a deputy can- 
not without being guilty of treason pass from one camp to the other or desert 
his leaders. The leaders have thus a disciplined and obedient force at their 
disposal. They are able to stay in power, at least in ordinary times, until 
new elections have turned their majority. In Italy, though there are not 
great parties confronting one another, there is a great number of shades and 
colours. The clerical question is the only issue on which two opposed 
parties could meet. Now clericalism is strong enough in the. country 
districts and even in some towns, but it has hardly any representatives in 
the Chambers. The ministry is therefore never sure of its majority. It has 
to count, first with the exigencies of the principal towns, Rome, Florence, 
Naples, Turin, Genoa, Venice, Milan: then with district ‘ particularismus,’ 
represented by the Piedmontese, Tuscan, Neapolitan or Sicilian groups ; 
with the different economic schools; with the partisans of France and those 
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of Germany: in a word with an infinitude of political molecules, that con- 
stitute a shifting sand on which nothing stable can rest. Every majority is 
a coalition majority that falls to pieces as quickly as it is formed: that is 
the cause why Italian ministries break up, often immediately after the 
elections have given them a considerable majority. It is not due, as in 
England, to tacks in opinion among the constituencies, but to some change 
in the grouping of the parliamentary nuances. 

On the other hand the advent of the Left to power proves that the 
Italians are above narrow prejudices, imaginary terrors, and overwhelming 
sectarian passions. Among the members of the new ministry are men who 
conspired with Mazzini, men who have been exiled, men who have be2n 
condemned to death. No matter; the king does not flinch. ‘Let them 
come along,’ he cries in his patois of the Piedmontese mountains. Neither 
the country, nor parliament, are alarmed at being governed by these famous 
drinkers of blood, who once swore the extermination of priests and kings. 
Even the Bourse has not winced at their accession. These fanatical repub- 
licans give out that they will study the reform of certain imposts, but mean- 
while they follow the wise steps of their predecessors with perfect discretion. 
Then it is discovered that they are, when all is said and done, men of 
capacity, of good sense, and some of them even of distinction. This 
proves that in every group you may count upon a capable staff. Indeed, in 
point of political capacity, there may be even a superabundance. However 
this may be, the friends of peace ought to be satisfied at seeing the port- 
folio of justice entrusted to Signor Mancini, the eloquent president of the 
Institute of International Law, the eminent professor who defended the 


abolition of capital punishment, and persuaded the Italian parliament to 
pass a resolution in favour of international arbitration. 


France continues to enjoy untold prosperity, and it is a prosperity that 
she has richly earned by her prudence and wisdom. Paris is full of foreign 
gold ; the revenue continues to increase ; the Bank has in its coffers nearly 
two millions of bullion. To confirm in the eyes of Europe the peacefulness 
of her intentions, the ministry has conceived the clever and telling idea of 
a Universal Exhibition in Paris a couple of years hence. This must have 
given pleasure in Berlin, where they vow they never dreamt of the dark 
projects that were so unkindly imputed to them twelve months ago. A 
state which invites other nations,—even that which triumphed over it and 
dismembered it,—to take a part in the festival and emulation of industry, 
can scarcely be thinking of war. It becomes as it were a sort of neutral 
ground—a Holy Land vowed to civilisation. This is a fit and noble design, 
which all nations ought to applaud and support. 

The complementary elections are still favourable to the Republicans, 
and what gives the measure of the change of feeling which has been pro- 
duced in favour of the Republic, is the nomination of M. Gambetta as 
President of the Commission of Finance. His previous studies may not 
seem to mark him out for this high function. But it is a question, we 
are told, of settling the large sums that are necessary for the reconstruction 
of the Army, and in this patriotic task the President of the Republic, M. 
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Thiers, and M. Gambetta are all three of one mind. Isit not shameful for our 
epoch that ata moment when all the nations in Europe have the most 
evident interest in preserving peace, we should still be asking with eager 
anxiety, Shall we have war? Count Andrassy, more likely than anyone 
else to know the problem, answers for peace for a year. As for the year 
after he would rather not promise. No doubt causes of conflict abound, 
but whence is the signal for the struggle to come? Russia is not ready ; 
France is not ready; Austria never will be ready; Germany, which is 
always ready, cannot fight without an ally. Twelve months of truce, 
broken by perpetual alarms—this then is all that our rulers can promise 
us. It is little. 


At home the genial and confident species of Liberal politicians who trust 
to recover power by the blunders of their opponents, and not by any states- 
manship of their own, are reviving. They have no measures, no policy, 
nothing positive, and nothing constructive, no ideas of improvements, no 
reforming inventions. But they think they discern reasons for hoping that 
the most stupid, selfish, and irrationally capricious of the borough constitu- 
encies which went over to the Conservative party last time, are making 
ready to go over to the Liberal party next time. We can have no particular 
objection to these ingenious forecasts. They are a natural occupation for clever 
egotists in a system of party government. ‘I daresay,” Daniel Deronda 
tells Sir Hugo, ‘‘many better fellows than I, don’t mind getting on to a 
platform to praise themselves, and giving their word of honour for a party.” 
But one cannot help reflecting how many improvements in government would 
be secured if these clever men could be induced to devote one half of the 
intense and alert interest which is constantly alive in them as to elections and 
seats, to what are the ends and aims of all this political machinery. Perhaps 
the time will come when mere party talk, without the slightest reference 
express or implied to the goals and reasons of party, will seem as disgusting 
and ignoble as decent men now think the favourite subject of the great Sir 
Robert Walpole. It is certainly true that people are disappointed with the 
performance of the government which they placed in power. We are not 
thinking of their one or two blunders, nor of their one or two jobs. Their 
predecessors made as many blunders of the same sort, and even in the 
way of jobs were not by any means wholly without guile. These things 
are unfortunately incident to ministries of every kind. The failure of the 
Conservatives is not merely superficial. They have shown a want of 
character, of marked colour, of real quality. Mr. Cross deserves credit for 
two good measures, and the purchase of the Canal shares may prove to be 
less of a gratuitous blunder than at first it seemed to men of cool heads. 
But there has been no other evidence of capacity, or of tone and character. 
Nobody feels the kind of confidence in these men which was felt in the 
Conservative administration of Lord Palmerston. They have no cachet, 
except that of mediocrity; and their mediocrity is not solid and organic, 
for even that would be a cachet of a kind. Their mediocrity is disintegrated 
by the master of the puppets. Their régime is one of square-toed humdrum, 
disguised by blazes of indiscretion. 
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It may be said that the country is taking no harm. If this means that 
the ministers are inflicting no serious positive injury on the country, it may 
be true, though in the face of increased expenditure even this is doubtful. 
But there is such a thing as negative damage. We know how many poli- 
tical advantages of various kinds we possess, but we do not know and 
cannot attempt to measure of how many more we are deprived by the want 
of initiative, purpose, and foresight, not only among the Conservative 
ministers, but among the Liberal aspirants to their places. An eminent 
publicist once said that when he first came to London and saw the leading 
politicians of the day, he was startled to find that not one of them—save, 
perhaps, Sir George Lewis—was looking at all ahead of the hour, or ever 
dreamed of independently using his mind on economic and political pro- 
blems. Nor can we wonder very much at this, if we reflect on the inces- 
sant calls made upon the time of men in public life ; though it is impossible 
to forget that Mr. Gladstone, to whom we owe so many important fiscal 
improvements, has been one of the busiest ministers that ever lived. What- 
ever the excuse may be worth, the unwelcome fact remains that the Con- 
servatives, on coming into power after years of opposition and leisure, are 
found not to have a single political improvement of even the third or fifth 
magnitude, to offer as their contribution to the history of legislation. It is 
true that the Budget of this month extends the range of exemptions under 
the Income Tax. Incomes under £150 are to pay nothing, and incomes 
between £150 and £400 are to pay nothing on £120 of their amount. That 
this extension is a measure of considerable significance cannot be denied, 
though there is a wide difference of opinion as to its wisdom. Mr. Glad- 
stone has denounced it as socialistic in its tendency. Others regard it as 
widening the already perilous divorce between the power of voting a policy, 
and the responsibility of paying for it. On the whole, however, it seems, 
so far as it goes, to be a fair set-off in favour of the bumbler section of the 
middle class, against the exemptions of the artisans, on the one hand, and 
the light succession duty of the rich on the other. As for its being 
socialistic, the term is an arbitrary one, and if we may offer a still more 
radical objection to Mr. Gladstone's remark, is it worth while to strain at 
the socialism of a graduated income-tax, while we swallow the very camel 
of socialism in the shape of a poor-rate, which is practically nothing less 
than a rate in aid of wages? We are not discussing the justice or expedi- 
ency of legislative relief of the poor; we are only pointing out 
that if the humbler middle class make heavy sacrifices to the socialistic 
spirit when they pay poor-rates, they have a claim to receive such advan- 
tages as may be possible from the socialistic spirit somewhere else. 
Certainly the extension of the exemptions is not a Conservative measure in 
the ordinary sense, and as certainly—to return to our point—it is no novel 
contribution to the principles or practice of government. Men who in opposi- 
tion gave up their whole minds to the aspirations, devices, and calculations 
of party strategy, are not likely to show fertility of resource or originality 
of conception when they succeed to office. They can go on in the easy 
grooves of routine; they can raise the income-tax from twopence to three- 
pence in the pound, to save themselves the trouble and personal risk of 
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initiating a scheme for an army, at once rational, effective, and economical. 
But they cannot, for example, deal with that scandal of our finance, the 
confused and unintelligent system of local taxation. This may seem a 
very dull subject to rising young politicians in search of a telling cry, yet 
if they remembered Burke’s saying that the State is finance and finance is 
the State, for on finance depends all reformation and improvement, they 
might see a field for many a laurel in what looks the most unattractive 
region in politics. Why should the Conservatives not have prepared to 
deal with this? Because our party system produces for one statesman, a 
thousand perfunctory waiters on parliamentary providence. And the worst 
of this, as we are so often saying, is not merely the waste which it 
causes of possible improvements in government, but the extent to which it 
nourishes the mischievous and sapping spirit of political scepticism outside 
of parliament. 

The defeat (April 26) of Mr. Forsyth’s Bill for conferring the franchise on 
unmarried women with property was more marked than last year. It was 
rejected by 239 against 152: last year the same number voted in its favour, 
but only 187 voted against it. Whatever may be thought of the merits of 
the Bill, the tone of most of those who oppose it is certainly lower, more trivial, 
and more gross than marks any other parliamentary subject. Mr. Bright’s 
speech against a proposal for which he had once voted, was open to none of 
the censure that is due to such speeches as Mr. Leatham’s and Mr. Smollett’s. 
It was serious and dignified, and expressed the temper of conservatism and 
suspicion about social improvement, in a way that naturally told very weightily 
in a chamber that was chosen to keep the world exactly where it is. 

In the division (April 5) on Mr. Dixon’s Bill, involving the establishment 
of school boards all over the country, the minority (160 against 281) was 
almost identical with that of last year. The bulk of the liberal party, with 
Lord Hartington at their head, supported the measure. The hostile 
majority was larger than in last year’s division for the simple reason that, 
in view of Lord Sandon’s coming proposals, the party whip was more 
vigilant. It is admitted on one side as on the other, that compulsion has 
wrought wonders. Non-attendance and irregularity are no doubt, as Sir 
J. Kay-Shuttleworth says in another page, the main causes of the deeply 
unsatisfactory results of our efforts to instruct the people. But in 
some of the largest towns in England it has been proved that these 
difficulties can be reached by compulsion. In Sheffield and Birming- 
ham, for example, the average attendance has been raised more than 100 
per cent. since the formation of the School Boards. If compulsion is to 
be made universal, it can only be entrusted to a representative authority. 
The magistrates are not to be dreamed of as the depositeries of this power. 
The government inspectors are equally open to the same kind of objec- 
tions. By all means avoid the creation of new local authorities if possible. 
But in the country districts what fit and proper authority exists? To 
make the Board of Guardians an educational instrument would be to 
surround education itself with a host of odious associations. It may be 
possible to utilise for our present purpose Local Boards, Boards of Com- 
missioners; and rural and urban sanitary authorities. And the greater the 
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responsibilities of these and all such bodies, the better. If parliament is 
reluctant to entrust compulsion to them, and where no bodies of the kind 
already exist, then a School Board is the only practicable agency. 

The hypocritical solicitude of the sectarian party for the pocket of the 
ratepayer is moonshine. The cost of a School Board depends entirely 
on the work it has to do. If it is required to buy land, to build 
schools, and so forth, the money must be found; if it is not found, 
the children will go uneducated, and this is the most wasteful-and costly 
luxury in which the well-to-do part of any nation can indulge themselves. 
Where a Board has not to do heavy work in land and bricks and mortar, 
—where, that is to say, the accommodation is sufficient,—then the cost of 
putting compulsion into force is very trifling. It is pitiable to see a 
powerful party lending itself to the clamour about cost. Such clamour 
really has its source not in the amount of school rate, but in the irrational 
way in which it is levied. The smallest addition to local rates is severely 
felt in England, because in England local rates are raised as they are in no 
other country in the world. A man with an income of fifty thousand 
pounds may live in a house with a rental of five hundred pounds a year. 
He pays local rates only upon that. A shopkeeper finds it necessary to 
occupy premises of the same rateable value, in order to make an income 
of a thousand a year. He thus pays fifty times as much in rates as his 
wealthier neighbour. Is it any wonder that the shopkeeping class grumble 


at any addition to a kind of taxation that already presses so heavily upon 
them ? 


One of the most eagerly discussed events of the month has been the 
publication of the Report of Mr. Cave’s mission to Egypt. Putting 
aside all question of the reliability of the figures furnished to Mr. Cave, 
and the practical possibility of the entire reform of Egyptian manage- 
ment upon which his calculations depend, it seems worth while to consider 
whether, taking Mr. Cave’s own figures, he is really in any degree justified 
in the conclusion to which he comes, and which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in a vague way seemed to adopt, viz. ‘‘ that the resources of 
Egypt are sufficient, if properly managed, to meet her liabilities.” We 
may put aside also the obvious criticism that Mr. Cave supposes a 
conversion of the floating debt on terms which it is evident that the bond- 
holders will not willingly accept, inasmuch as it involves a heavy loss to them, 
and that the forcible conversion of the floating bonds, or even the post- 
ponement which has already taken place, is just as clearly a failure to meet 
engagements as the most complete repudiation. We will suppose Mr. 
Cave’s conversion to be effected, and then see whether his calculations are 
financially reasonable. . 

_ The figures of income and expenditure furnished to Mr. Cave are sub- 
stantially identical with those published some months before. In a recent 
article on Egypt in this Review Sir George Campbell expressed the belief, 
with reference to those figures, that if the ‘‘ Mokabilah ” were really, as had 
been stated, a capitalisation of the land revenue, the figured statement was 
on the face of it a confession of utter insolvency. Does Mr. Cave’s explana- 
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tion in any way shake this conclusion? He puts the present balance- 
sheet in a slightly different form from that before published, inasmuch as 
he brings out a surplus excluding the floating debt, and adds to the surplus 
figure this note :—‘‘ which will serve for paying the interest of the floating 
debt ;” in other words, the figures given make income and normal expendi- 
ture just to balance. We say normal, for Mr. Cave makes clear that this 
statement excludes the extraordinary expenditure for the Abyssinian war, 
&e., for which he elsewhere makes a special provision of £1,000,000. In 
fact he assigns for the whole military and marine charges scarcely £900,000, 
a sum manifestly insufficient for the establishments and expeditions now 
maintained. 

However, as Mr. Cave puts it, he makes “the present revenue of 
Egypt” to be £10,689,070, and the normal expenditure about the same. 
He confesses that by 1886 the ‘“ revenue ”’ will be largely diminished, but 
he propounds a plan to meet the loss. 

Now first, it seems wholly unjustifiable to speak of the £10,689,070 
as present revenue. So far from meeting the suggestions that the 
Mokabilah is not revenue but capital, Mr. Cave explains that part of 
the subject in a way to show it to be much worse than had been previously 
supposed. He shows that the arrangement is, that the Khedive has 
solemnly pledged himself, in consideration of the present payment of the 
Mokabilah, to remit an annual land revenue not of half (as previously 
stated), but of the whole amount of the Mokabilah, or rather of the whole 
amount received, plus eight and one-third per cent. allowed by way of 
discount. According to his own figures there will thus be a— 


Total loss in 1886 of Mokabilah payments completed . : . £1,531,118 
Reduction of land revenue in consideration of the Mokabilah from 
£4,305,131 to £2,634,824 F F F ; 3 i - £1,671,307 


Total loss of revenue . : - £3,202,425 


Surely it is totally unreasonable to treat as present revenue an income of 
which upwards of three millions sterling are avowedly not revenue but an 
expenditure of capital. What would be thought of an Indian balance- 
sheet drawn up on these principles? Clearly, at present at least, there is 
an enormous deficit in Egyptian finance, even when the expeditions beyond 
the frontier are excluded. 

There is a very curious statement about this Mokabilah in the covering 
letter with which the report was sent—viz., that at the last moment the 
Khedive naively informed the Commission that he had discovered a serious 
error in his calculations, and that the land tax would be more seriously 
diminished than he had anticipated, so that in 1886 he would lose 
£2,500,000. This cannot include the Mokabilah itself, for, as already 
shown, the original calculation involves a much greater loss, and although 
the letter says that the £2,500,000 has been taken into consideration in the 
tables accompanying the report, this figure cannot be traced there. Leaving 
aside, however, any further diminution which the Khedive’s new-born 
candour may bring to light, it is enough for the present to repeat that 
Mr. Cave’s calculations show that, of the present so-called revenue, 
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£38,202,425 is not revenue, but a temporary payment of capital, to meet the 
cessation of which provision must be made. Let us see how he makes this 
provision. He does it in this wise. By reducing the interest on the float- 
ing debt, postponing the sinking funds, and unifying the debts, he saves 
from £1,300,000 to £1,400,000 on the payments on this account. He 
further transfers an annual debt payment of £672,608 to the Daira account 
(which another part of the report shows to be wholly unable to bear such a 
charge), thus making a total reduction of loan payments of; in round 
numbers, £2,000,000. Then he assumes a progressive increase of land 
revenue of half a million, and of other taxes to nearly the same amount, or, 
in round numbers, £1,000,000; total, £8,000,000. He seems to assume 
some small reductions of normal expenditure, and the entire avoidance of 
all extraordinary expenditure of every kind, and further supposes that by 
immediate economies before the Mokabilah ceases, something may be saved 
out of the Mokabilah, and used to reduce the debt so as to establish an 
equilibrium, or rather better. That is briefly his plan. 

Such a plan savours much more of the sanguine calculations of the 
chairman of a company in deficit, than of real and sound finance. Is 
it reasonable to calculate that in a country situated as Egypt is, 
there will be continued increase of revenue with a continued repression 
of expenditure, and an entire abstention from all extraordinary charges ? 
Evidence accumulates on all sides to show that the present great 
revenue has only been attained as the result of a great inpouring of capital 
and the great rise in the price of cotton, and that it means the extremest 
oppression of the unhappy fellahs and labourers, whose burdens have been 
continually increased while the cost of living has become infinitely higher. 
Now that the price of cotton has fallen hugely, and that the artificial 
stimulus of fresh loans and lavish expenditure must be withdrawn, it is 
impossible to calculate on a further progress of the revenue, such as has 
hitherto been enjoyed. Egypt, like Bombay, depends on cotton, as in 
India the sugar manufacture on European methods has failed. A recent 
instructive paper on the Fellaheen, in the Times, shows very plainly 
how everything depends on cotton, and how the price of cotton has gone 
down from fifty-five dollars in the American war to eleven and a half dollars 
in the present season, so that it now ceases to be profitable. 

Altogether Mr. Cave’s calculations are far too sanguine, and the attempt 
to meet Egyptian engagements in the sense of paying 7 per cent. all round 
on the nominal capital of all the loans, must lead to further trouble and 
disappointment. The plan of Sir G. Elliott and Mr. Lloyd seems a more 
practical one, founded on a better knowledge of the country. They 
propose to reduce the nominal capital of the debt, with reference to prices 
of issue, about 20 per cent. all round, on an average, and then to pay 6 
per cent. ; or, in other words, they would have the Khedive re-engage to 
pay about 5 per cent. on the nominal capital of his debts. With good 
management and strict abstention from warlike expeditions, so much may 


possibly be met, but certainly not the more liberal payments proposed by 
Mr. Cave. 


April 27, 1876. 









